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bervice is the supreme test ot a 
public service company such as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The Canadian Pacific reaches every 
important city and all the principal 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
districts of Canada, and many, with 
direct connection, in the United States. 
It has 2400 stations in Canada, and a 
total owned or controlled mileage of 
18,600. 

Why you should utilize any of its fea¬ 
tures such as its splendid passenger service, 
fast, frequent and luxurious, connecting our 
big cities and reaching our beautiful holiday re¬ 
sorts-its magnificent hotels that span Canada 
from Atlantic to Pacific—its highly-efficient 
freight service, with 87,500 cars in constant 
transit carrying Canadian merchandise—its 
telegraph system—its express service (Dominion 
Express)—or its Ocean Service to Europe and 
the Orient—is because the service throughout is 
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There is no standard of transportation 
service higher. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 

The editors hope you enjoy reading The 
Guide. This year will see many Important 
Improvements made. We can promise our 
old subscribers many new, unusual and in¬ 
teresting features, a constant bettering or 
our service. 

During the next few years Canada must 
solve the trying problems that will have 
resulted from the great war. The equit¬ 
able solution or the reconstruction difficul¬ 
ties will determine the status of western 
agriculture—as to whether our prairies will 
be dotted with prosperous farms or the 
industry stifled by placing upon it an 
unequal portion of the vast burden of debt 
that has been created. Every Tanner should 
keep posted—The Guide should be a weekly 
visitor in every farm home during this 
period. The yellow address label on The 
Guide shows to what date youi subscrip¬ 
tion Is paid. No other receipt is issued. 

Pack numbers of The Guide cannot be 
supplied. Send in your renewal promptly 
to avoid missing a single Issue. 

Remittance should be made direct to The 
Guide, either by registered letter, postal 
note, postal, bank, or express money-order. 


SUBSCRIPTION and ADVERTISING 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE 

“Equal Rights to All and Special Privileges to None” 
A Weekly Journal for Progressive Farmers. 

The Guide Is abso- Published under the 

lutely owned and ' auspices and em- 

controlled by the ployed as the official 

organized farmers— ugf tten organ or the 

entirely Independent rpited Farmers of 

and not one dollar «IvC/^p* m Manitoba, the Sas- 
of political, capital- ^ JJfm katchewan Grain 

lstlc, or spec till in- Growers’ Association 

terest money is In- and the United 

vested In it. Farmers of Alberta. 

GEORGE F. CHIPMAN, Editor and Manager. 
Associate Editors: W. J. HEALY, K D. OOLQUETTE, JOHN W. 

WARD, P. M. ABEL and MARY P. McCALLUM. 
Authorized by the l’ootmaster General, Ottawa, I’aiiRcta, for trammhwioti it* 
second-class nisi! mutter. Published weekly at Vaughan St.. Winnipeg, Man 


Publlsned every Wednesday. Subscriptions 
In the British Empire, #l.r*0 per year, 
except Winnipeg city, which is f.>.oo per 
year. Foreign and United States subscrip¬ 
tions $if.50 per year. Single copies, 5 cents. 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Commercial Display: f>oo. per agate line, 
livestock Display: 30c. per agate line. 
Classified: 8c. per word per Issue. 

No discounts for time or space on any 
class of advertising. All changes of copy 
and new matter must reach us eight days 
In advance of date of publication to Insure 
Insertion. Heading matter advertisements 
are marked “Advertisement." No advertise¬ 
ment for patent medicines, liquor, mining 
stock, or extravagantly-wonted real estate 
win be accepted. \v«* believe, through 
careful enquiry, that every advertisement 
In The Guide is signed by trustworthy 
persons. We will take II as a favor If 
any of our readers will advise us promptly 
should they have any reason to doubt the 
reliability of any person or llrm who 
advertises In The Guide. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 
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§ T5 R O 0 K S ’ APPLIANCE. 

■D the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 

noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to^ prove it. 

ents. Catalogue and meas¬ 
ure blanksmalled free. Bond 
name and address today. 

Brooks Appliance Co., 350< State St., ManfcaE. Mich. 


T HE writer of tlio article World’s 
Larder Still Empty (page 7) is 
I)r. Janies W. Robertson, for¬ 
merly Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture and Dairying for Canada. 
The Cover Design of this issue is from 
a Victory Loan poster, by Arthur Kee- 
lor. It is reproduced by personal per¬ 
mission of Sir Henry Drayton, Domin¬ 
ion Minister of Finance. The subject 
symbolizes and emphasizes the human 
element in industry. It is splendidly 
suited to the purpose for which it is 
here used for behind the clash and din 
of industry is a great army of human 
souls by whose brain and brawn its 
forces are directed. 

Industry on Peace Basis (page 8, is 
by Lloyd Moore, Industrial Editor of 
The Toronto Globe. 

Industrial Development in Prairie 
Provinces (page 9) is by George E. 
Carpenter, Secretary, Prairie Provinces 
division C.M.A. 

Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, is the 
writer ot Organized Labor and Capital 

(page 10). 

Canadian National Railways (page 11) 
is written by D. B. Hanna, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, and 
Canada’s Transportation Problem (page 
11) bv E. W. RenDv C.P.R. president. 

From Farm to Table (page 12) is 
from Thomas W. Fraser, a leading 
member of the Press Gallery of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

John T. Stirling, Chief Inspector of 
Mining in Alberta, writes Coal Mining 
in Alberta (page 13). 

How We Are Shod (page 15) is by 
Alex. Marshall, a writer in Montreal, 


gives the more important points ot the 
address delivered by the former Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture in the Union Govern¬ 
ment at the recent annual convecition 
of the United Farmers of Alberta. 

Clothes We Wear (page 21) is by J. 
B. Drylie, Secretary of the Canadian 
Textile Institute, Montreal. 

W. A. Craik, a Toronto writer on 
industrial and economic subjects, is the 
writer of The Printed Word (page 23). 

The Year in Steel (page 25) is 
written by F. W. Gray, Editor of Iron 
and Steel, Montreal. 

Canadian Fish (page 26) is by Fred¬ 
erick William Wallace, Editor of The 
Canadian Fisherman, and Secretary of 
The Canadian Fisheries’ Association. 

J. Newell Stephenson, Editor of The 
Pulp and Paper Magazine, is the writer 
of How Paper Is Made (page 27). 

E. II. Clairmont is tho writer of the 
article Automobiles and Accessories 
(page 30). 

The Lumber Outlook (page 33) is by 
J. T. Ardley, a journalist with know¬ 
ledge of the lumber industry. 

The Milling Industry (page 35) is by 
F. C. Cornell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Canadian Millers’ Committee. 

The Birdman in Peace Time (page 
46) is by Blight-Lieut. II. B. McKinnon. 

From Daguerreotype to Kodak (page 
48) is by A. D. Midland, of Toronto, 
48) is by A. D. Midland, of Toronto. 


On most (arms 
a cross-cut saw 
is needed at odd 
times, but, in 
many cases, not 
often enough to 
justify the pur¬ 
chase of a high 
price saw. The 
Dominion Brand 
Cross-Cut Saw 
No. 214, entirely 
fills the require¬ 
ments for a good, 
serviceable saw, 
at a reasonable 
price. D-84-I 


Favorite Churn 

a b-sl Churn you ever 
dry. h'» the easetl- 
>rcaus- o* its roller- 
[s: handiest, to work 
b -cause olits unique ( 
j u st this handle; and 
re s such.spl-ndid re- 
Its that it is used every- 
lere. and Govern- 
:nt Inspectors say it’s 


the fiaat butter -ranker 
in the world. Made in | 
8 sizes, of sel-cted oak 
(does net chill), with 
light, strong, steel frame. 
Ask your dealer. 

MAXWELLS LIMITED 


Simonds Canada 
Saw Co., Limited, 

St. Real Stand Acorn Art. 
MONTREAL, Qua 


Headquarters for 
Feed Molasses. Large 
stocks carried. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you write di¬ 
rect to 


Currie 

Gopher Killer 


F. H. WILEY 


Importer and Manufacturers Agent 

633-537 HENRY AVE., WINNIPEG 


Sure death to Gophers 
NOT A TRAP 
No danger to Family or Stock 
NOT A POISON 

Safa anywhere except in a Gopher hole 
NOT EXPLOSIVE 

The deetroyer that gets nothing but Gophere 
Manufactured exclusively by 

The T. W. Hand Firework 


and MILLWORK 


In ear lots, direct from the manufacturer 
in British Columbia. 

Mixed cars of Building Material from our 
factory in Calgary. 

ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED 

A. B. Cushing Lumber 
Company Ltd. 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 


Watch Repairs 

Send your Watch and Jewelery Repairs 
to ua. The work will be doue thoroughly 
and quickly. 

••WE HURR Y’» 

THOMPSON, w ifwfUR .Minnedosa. Man 


AUTO RADIATORS 


“Perfecto” Guaranteed Frost Proof. 
Ford Cars, $40. 

Ark your dealir, or write ur dlr*ot. 
Repair work given prompt, careful attention. 

Guarantee Sheet Metal & Roofing Co. 

400 PORTAGE AVENUE. WINNIPEG. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 


Thn United Farmers of Albarta In Convention at Calgary, January, 1980. 





















F” Power and Li<)ht Plant 


P RESS a button and, Presto! the “F” Power and Light Plant instantly 
floods any room in your house, your cellar, your stable, drive-shed, 
garage, out-buildings, barn-yard, or drive-way with a flood of brilliant 
electric light. The disagreeable task of filling and cleaning oil lamps, dirty 
lanterns, and lamp chimneys is ended when your “F” Power and Light 
Plant is installed. 

Electricity is a practical and efficient labor-saver on the farm. But the 
“F” Power and Light Plant does more than light the home. It will run 
your washing-machine and turn out your heaviest washing in less time 
than is possible by the back-breaking method. 

The “F” Power and Light Plant also provides current for an electric 
iron -saving time and fuel and the discomfort of a sweltering kitchen. It 
will run an electric vacuum cleaner, which does away with the labor of 
sweeping and eliminates the dust raised by a broom. 

The current it produces can also be used for an electric 
toaster, a coffee percolator, and the dozen-and-one modern 
electrical conveniences which are used in the city home. 

The “Z” engine can be belted direct to your cream 
separator, churn, pump, etc., thereby reducing the drudg¬ 
ery of many irksome jobs. 

You will want to know all the advantages and uses of 
this plant, l^ill in the coupon in the right corner and send 
to our branch nearest you. We will gladly send you full 
particulars and tell you where you can see the “F” Power 
and Light Plant in operation. 


$495 


F.O.B. Toronto 


Also made 
in 65-. lOO- 
a n d 2 0 0- 
ligHt sixes 


Agents 

Wanted 


&/>e 

Canadian Fairbanks 
Morse Co. Limited 


in every district in 
Canada to handle 
this biggest and 
easiest selling prop¬ 
osition and give 
owners the kind of 
service which this 
Company stands 
for. 


Montreal Quebec St. John Ottawa 
Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg 
Saskatoon Calgary Vancouver 


Toronto 

Regina 

Victoria 
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Our Second Industrial Number 

A year ago The Guide made a new depar¬ 
ture in publishing its first Industrial Num¬ 
ber, which was devoted to giving its readers 
a bird’s-eye view of many of the most im¬ 
portant industries of Canada. The policy in¬ 
augurated by the issuing of that Industrial 
Number found such favor with the readers of 
The Guide, who purchase so very large a 
proportion of the products of Canadian in¬ 
dustries which are other than agricultural, 
that it has been made a permanent policy; 
in pursuance of which this second Industrial 
Number is ^herewith presented, containing 
additional information about important 
Canadian industries. The feature articles in 
it are written by men who have authoritative 
knowledge of the industries about which 
they write, and all care has been taken to 
have the articles comprehensively inform¬ 
ative in character, with nothing in the nature 
of propaganda. The purpose of these articles 
and the pictorial illustrations which accom¬ 
pany them is solely to furnish information 
to the farmers of Western Canada in regard 
to the industries dealt with. 

In the first Industrial Number of The 
Guide a notable amount of space was natur¬ 
ally devoted to articles about Canadian war 
industries, with pictures of interiors of munit¬ 
ions plants, and other industrial establish¬ 
ments which produce war supplies. With 
the armistice, manufacturing of munitions 
and other war materials ceased, and many 
Canadian manufacturers found themselves 
confronted by the problems arising out of the 
necessity of re-adjusting their plants from a 
war to a peace basis. Immediately, however, 
extraordinary demands from Europe for all 
kinds of manufactured goods developed. 
Consequently, as Industrial Canada says in a 
recent review of the whole situation, “Can¬ 
ada’s export trade in manufactures did not 
suffer as much as might have been expected; 
and at the same time the domestic demands 
for articles which could not be secured dur¬ 
ing the war revived.” 

The transition of Canadian industry from 
the war basis to peace conditions is dealt 
% with comprehensively, in the article in this 
issue of The Guide, by Lloyd Moore, the In¬ 
dustrial Editor of the Toronto Globe, who 
takes into account all the factors entering 
into the present situation, including the 
pressing problems of the relations between 
labor and capital, and discusses the financial 
outlook and the opportunities for the exten¬ 
sion of foreign trade. “Canadian manufac¬ 
turers,” as he writes, “are thinking more 
and more in terms of export.” His article is 
informative in regard to the steel develop¬ 
ments, the production of tinplate, the auto¬ 
motive industry, shipbuilding activities, the 
expansion of textile industry, and the other' 
main developments of Canadian manufac¬ 
turers. In the article referred to, as in all 
the other feature articles of the present num¬ 
ber, there is valuable information presented 
in clear and well-arranged form, which 
unquestionably will serve to increase the 
general knowledge of a large number of 
Canadian industries. 

Everything that increases knowledge 
among the people of this country in regard 
to the life and work of the various classes of 
Canadians and the diversity of occupations 
by which they gain their livelihood is a ser¬ 
vice to all Canada. We Canadians cannot 
know too much about every part of our vast 
and various country, which stretches conti¬ 
nent-wide from ocean to ocean. We cannot 
know too much about our Canadian fellow 


citizens dwelling in all parts of Canada, and 
engaged in such widely different industries. 
No other country under the sun is so richly 
dowered with natural resources; and in in¬ 
telligence and industry and all other human 
resources Canadians yield to no other peo¬ 
ple. And no other people in Canada are 
more heartily in favor of every possible 
legitimate industrial development in Canada 
than the Western farmers are. 


The World’s Need of Food 

The primal need of humanity, a need which 
renews itself daily and must be provided for 
if life is to continue, is the need of food. 
Never before, in all the history of humanity, 
has there been, on so large a scale, a short¬ 
age of reserves in food supplies, to say noth¬ 
ing of other necessaries. The world’s 
need of food is set forth strikingly in the 
article written for this issue by Dr. James 
W. Robertson, whose distinguished services 
in furthering agricultural progress in Can¬ 
ada has made him honorably known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Canadian agriculture contributed immense¬ 
ly to the winning of the war, and must con¬ 
tinue to aid in battling against the forces 
of famine that hover threateningly over so 
many devastated lands whose soil has been 
blood-soaked by the destructions of the war 
years. As Dr. Robertson points out, the 
Allied countries in Europe came tragically 
near disaster in 1917 and 1918 from want of 
food. The present world situation, with re¬ 
serve supplies at a comparatively low ebb, is 
dwelt upon by Dr. Robertson in a manner 
which must make every thoughtful reader 
realize how great is the obligation to do 
everything that will help in increasing food 
production. 

This is not alone a matter of basic neces¬ 
sity in regard to national policy for Canada; 
it is a duty owed to humanity, which the men 
who have to do with administration find 
confronting them urgently. Canada’s great¬ 
est industry is called upon, as never before, 
to serve in providing for the world’s need. 


Organized Labor and Capital 

That labor is organized not to destroy, but 
to construct, is the keynote of the article 
which Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, has written 
for the Industrial Number. The wage-earn¬ 
ers would be the first to suffer from the 
effects of any retarding or destruction of the 
development of industry. Therefore, as Mr. 
Moore points out, they have every reason to 
“co-operate to the full in all measures lead¬ 
ing, not only to increased production, but 
also to a more equitable distribution of the 
results of their labor and the establishing 
of a continually - rising standard of 
civilization.” 

Democracy in successful action means wise, 
forseeing leadership arising out of the ranks 
and securing the response which alone can 
make it effective. This fundamental fact is 
strikingly in evidence today, on a survey 
of world conditions, the conditions in lands 
where such leadership has been lacking 
serving to emphasize it. Nowhere is this 
more strikingly true than in the develop¬ 
ment of organized labor. It is a matter of 
world history that when the peace treaty 
was to be framed at Paris, representatives 
of organized labor were called into confer¬ 
ence with the negotiators of the Allied coun¬ 


tries. That agriculture was not represented 
at Paris may be taken as due to the fact that 
in most lands the men and women engaged in 
agriculture are not organized, as in Panada 
they are organizing themselves. The farm¬ 
ers of Western Canada will read with special 
interest and attention the article from Mr. 
Moore, who is the head of the supreme coun¬ 
cil of organized labor in this country. 

1 he article is a thoughtful, informing dis¬ 
cussion of the questions with which it deals. 
The greatest national need of Canada is that 
there should be the best possible understand¬ 
ing ot the lives and the thinking, the needs 
and the aspirations, of each class of Cana¬ 
dians. Only thus can Canada's national prob¬ 
lems be worked out to their right solution. 
Mr. Moore’s article is a distinct and valuable 
contribution towards that better general nn 
derstandiug which is so greatly to he 
desired. 


Civil Re-establishmcnt Work 

A complete survey of all that is being 
done in Canada nationally for the re estab¬ 
lishment of the returned soldiers in civil life 
is presented in the article by John A. 
Stevenson in this issue, which gives also 
tabulated statements ot tin* gratuities and 
pensions paid by this country, and by other 
countries, together with a comparative* ac¬ 
count ot the* land-settlement systems in 
operation. All this information is of great 
importance. It is the duty of every Cana¬ 
dian citizen to have this information, so that 
thoie may be a tully-informod public opin¬ 
ion exercising vigilant supervision over what 
is being done towards discharging the debt 
which the nation owes in this regard. 

^ I his is a matter which concerns everv 
Canadian, without distinction. It is Can¬ 
ada’s foremost debt, which can never be ade¬ 
quately paid; no payment of it, which can 
be taken account of in terms of dollars and 
cents can be other than a merely partial 
recognition of what Canada owes to those 
who donned the khaki in its citizen army in 
the great, world-struggle. This is a sacred 
obligation, and as in all matters of public 
policy, there is need of a constantly watchful 
public attention in regard to it. 

Canada’s Two Railway Heads 

Canada’s railway problem is of formid¬ 
able magnitude and complexity. All the 
confident hopefulness and strength of our 
young nation are needed in grappling with 
this huge problem. There arc two articles in 
this issue which afford some light upon 
certain aspects of it. 

I). B. Hanna, the president of the Cana¬ 
dian National Railways, in his article, makes 
the confident prediction that in the years to 
come there will be additional public-owned 
mileage constructed in Western Canada that 
will make the total mileage of that system 
in the four Provinces of the West greater 
than its mileage in the five Province* of the 
East. He goes on to say that throughout all 
Canada there will be as much additional new 
mileage constructed as there is now in opera¬ 
tion. As to how long it will be before those 
predictions of Mr. Hanna’s will he realized, 
opinions differ. But there can be only one 
opinion in regard to the further prediction 
which Mr. Hanna makes. 

He is on entirely safe ground in prophe¬ 
sying that in the location of any railway 
mileage hereafter to be constructed there 
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will be better judgment used than was used 
in all cases in the past, and that there will 
be no duplication until it is actually needed. 
Mr. Hanna writes illuminatingly from his 
own point of view as a man of long and 
varied experience in railway operation and 
management, in regard to the future of the 
nationally-owned and operated railway sys¬ 
tem, which now comprises no less than 22,87f> 
miles of track, and bespeaks for it a large 
share of the constantly-increasing traffic 
which will result from the increasing de¬ 
velopment of Canada’s natural resources. 

The article which President Beatty, of the 
C.P.R., has written for this issue is marked 
by that freshness of outlook and of dis 
cussion which the public have begun to reeojk 
nize as characteristic of the very able young 
man (he is only 42) who, a little more than 
a year ago, succeeded to the post of high 
responsibility he holds as the head of the 
world’s greatest transportation corporation. 
He, too, has something to say about what he 
terms “the somewhat reckless passion for 
railway construction which infected Canada 
in the ten years previous to the war.’’ 

Needless to remark, Mr. Beatty is a vigor¬ 
ous disbeliever in, and opponent of, public 
ownership. Special interest attaches to what 
he has to say about the settlement enter¬ 
prises which the C.P.R. is carrying on, aud 
about the probability, as he sees it, of the 
renewal of immigration from Great Britain. 
Optimism breathes from every sentence of 
his article. 


in an illustrated article in this issue, which 
deals also with the development of the ready¬ 
made clothing industries in Canada. These 
industries, which had their beginnings in 
comparatively recent years are now turning 
out an annual production amounting to some 
$70,000,000 in value. 

The foot wear industries, in like manner, do 
not extend back farther than a time which is 
easily within the recollection ot many an old- 
timer, who can recall the visits of the peri¬ 
patetic shoemaker. An exceptionally in¬ 
teresting article in this issue of The Guide 
describes the growth of the Canadian indus¬ 
tries which now manufacture annually more 
than 18,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes, 
worth more than $40,000,000. In both these 
articles there is information which is not 
only of notable interest, but is also new, it is 
safe to say, to a very large number of The 
Guide’s readers. 


Clothing and Footwear 

The processes by which wool from th« 
sheep’s back, and cotton picked in the cotton 
fields, are transformed into the fabrics from 
which our clothing is fashioned are described 


Coal Mining in Western Canada 

That the estimated total amount of coal 
available within the limits of the Province 
of Alberta is more than a thousand-billion 
tons is the statement made by John T. Stir¬ 
ling, Chief Inspector of Mines for Alberta. 
His figures are like those which the astrono¬ 
mers set before us. Such long processions 
of digits do not find their way easily into 
ordinary muids, such as most of us have: 
but we know they are to be relied on. Trans¬ 
lated into ordinary language, Mr. Stirling’s 
figures mean that there is enough coal under¬ 
lying Alberta to supply the needs of West¬ 
ern Canada for thousands of years. 

By way of supplement to Mr. Stirling’s 
article, there is also in the present issue an 
article on the lignite deposits of Saskatche¬ 
wan. which likewise are destined to prove 


themselves of immense economic value in the 
years to come. This lignite coal has high 
potential value, and the experimental work 
carried on under the direction of the Lignite 
Utilization Board, for the financing of which 
the Dominion Government and the Govern 
tnents of Saskatchewan and Manitoba are co¬ 
operating, have resulted in its being an¬ 
nounced as a certainty that briquettes made 
from the lignite will be on the market by 
next October, at a price which gives every 
promise of being less than that of anthracite 
coal, with which these briquettes will com¬ 
pete, not with soft coals, or lignite, as mined. 
It may thus be regarded as a certainty that 
fuel production is destined to be an industry 
of great importance in Western Canada. 


A Wide Industrial Outlook 

Among other articles of exceptional in¬ 
terest in this Industrial Number are those 
which deal with the manufacturing develop¬ 
ments in the Prairie Provinces, the mineral 
production of Canada, the iron and steel de¬ 
velopments of the past year, the fisheries of 
Canada, which furnish such a large and con¬ 
stantly-increasing volume of food of great 
variety and value for home consumption, and 
for export, and the article From ‘Farm to 
Table, which deals with the food products 
prepared from wheat, and the products of 
the packing and milling industries. The 
lumber industry, the making of paper from 
pulp wood, which constitutes one of Canada’s 
most valuable natural resources; the automo¬ 
bile and automobile accessories industries; 
the printing and publishing industries; and 
the photographic industries are also dealt 
with. This second Industrial Number, like 
the first a year ago, thus gives a wide outlook 
over the industrial activities of our country 



Mr. Meighen’s Nightmare 

in the speech which he made on January 20 to the members of the Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Canada, in convention assembled, in the citv of 

0 L„ A /, t ' Ur Minister of the Interior, in the Union Government, said in speAking of the organized farmers: “There is one political 

party, now full fledged and on the march, who would submarine our whole fiscal system.’* political 
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World’s Larder Still Empty 


W E all remember the campaign 
in Canada, during the winter of 
1917-18, when everybody was 
appealed to to do their best, be¬ 
cause privation from want of 
sufficient food was being felt and the 
spectre of famine was beginning to cast its 
shadow across the lands of our Allies. 
Afterwards it was said that that cam¬ 
paign was based on a bogey fear; that 
there was plenty of food everywhere, and 
that the people generally were misled into 
unnecessary activity and unnecessary 
self-denial. That was not the case. We 
came so near disaster from want of food 
in the Allied countries in Europe between 
1917 and 1918 that we should be grateful 
that it did not fall on us and utterly ruin 
our cause. That campaign in Canada 
was most necessary, and it was most 
successful. Our farmers increased the 
acreage of cultivated crops by more than 
6,000,000 acres. From 1913 to 1918 the 
increase in livestock was notably large: 
cattle, 51 per cent.; sheep, 42 per cent.; 
swine, 25 per cent., and horses 26 per 
cent. The leaders of the peoples of our 
Allies w ho knew of it were deeply grate¬ 
ful. They were much impressed by the 
fact that in 1916 Canada supplied 40 per 
cent, of the wheat from overseas. Tnat 
made them expectant. With favorable 
weather, 1920 may give us a bumper crop 
equal to 1915. And although the w’ar has 
been won, the question of food supplies is 
still very important,. It is important in 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy, 
also in neutral countries, and more par¬ 
ticularly so in the liberated countries 
whose peoples are seeking to work out 
salvation under new conditions of liberty, 
ordered law and seif government. 

Bread Subsidized in Britain 

The price of bread in England is about 
two-thirds the price in Canada. The 
British government subsidizes bread, in 
order that the people who are the least 
able to pay, ana the least able to under¬ 
stand, may not be discontented beyond 
measure from inability to get their daily 
bread. The cost to the British exchequer 
for subsidizing bread has been about 
$250,000,000 per annum. At the present 
time the British taxpayer has to pay more 
than 75 cents per bushel on all tne wheat 
which the British ministry of food pur¬ 


chases from Canada in order to keep the 
retail price of bread at the fixed maximum 
of 4cents per pound. In France and 
also in Italy the governments have been 
paying large subsidies to keep bread at a 
price within the range of what the masses 
of their poorer people are able and willing 
to pay. 

Increased Production a Necessity of Peace 

It is well to remember that experience 
during the war years has proven the wis¬ 
dom of the advice and recommendations 
of the Dominion and provincial depart¬ 
ments of agriculture and agricultural 
leaders generally to increase production to 
the fullest extent that w’as practicable. 
That course w r as thoroughly sound, and, 
when followed, has been profitable to the 
individual farmers, as well as advan¬ 
tageous to the eountrv as a whole and to 
our common cause. While the conditions 
have happily become so changed that 
increased production can no longer he 
urged as a necessity of war, every man 
who has had an opportunity of learning 
the facts and studying the situation is 
convinced that increased production is a 
necessity of peace. It is bound to benefit 
the farmers and the country as a whole. 
It is needed in all the countries with whom 
we shared the frightful losses of war before 
our united efforts won complete victory. 
There is no other way to reach real stable 
prosperity, to remove dangerous discon¬ 
tent and to open the way for abiding 
economic and social justice to each and 
all. 

I, at least, am unable to make any fore¬ 
cast of the prices per bushel, per hundred¬ 
weight or per pound, which may be 
obtained for next yearns farm products. 
No one can predict with any certainty 
the scale or quantity of production in the 
countries of Europe which have been 


ravaged by war, and where farm lands 
have become less fertile from the pre¬ 
valence of weeds, want of thorough culti¬ 
vation and the lack of fertilizers. The 
loss of production jier acre has l>een esti¬ 
mated at at least 25 jx'r cent. And no 
one can foretell with any certainty the 
prices which millions of workers in some 
European countries will be able to pay for 
their necessary supplies. All one ran 
state with reasonable certainty is it will 
likely take at least two years, 1920 and 
1921, for the production of breadstuff s 
to meet the world’s requirements and 
leave over a moderate reserve as security 
against scarcity the following year; that 
it will be many years before the world’s 
production of milk, butter and cheese can 
adequately meet the demand; and that 
several years must pass before the sup¬ 
plies of cattle and nog products can l>e 
sufficient to provide balanced nutritious 
rations of an invigorating sort for the 
millions of people w ho require them for the 
hard labor to w’hich they must apply 
themselves—with liodies which, in many 
cases, have been weakened by the incom¬ 
plete diet and other stresses of war. 

Canadian Products Will Fetch Top Prices 

Consequently the farmers of Canada 
will not make any mistake in producing as 
much as they can of all the staple food 
products. It is sum to be needed. The 
world’s prices in the main will be deter¬ 
mined by conditions and factors beyond 
our control. But our farmers may de¬ 
pend upon being able to obtain the highest 
prices which tne world’s markets will 
afford. Canadian farm products have a 
preference in the markets of Great 
Britain, because of their known superior 
quality; and in other European markets 
they are sure of an equality in price with 
the products of any other country’. We 
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cannot e.xjxtct more than that. Whether 
we produce more or less, that is the 
highest rate we can get.. The more we 
produce t in* more money our farmers will 
receive, the more quickly our nation will 
recover from the losses of war and the 
more w ill we help to bring good cheer to a 
world still reeling and scarcely yet con¬ 
scious of the extent of tin; appalling waste 
of four years of destruction. 

Governments Directly Concerned in 
Marketing 

It is expected that the conditions which 
the war has brought about will require 
new methods arid agencies for the market¬ 
ing of at, least a portion of the exportable 
surplus of our agricultural products. The 
minister of agriculture has intimated that 
ho intends to have European markets 
closely examined and continuously 
watched on behalf of the department, in 
order to render such aid as may lie given 
in that wav for the best marketing of 
Canadian farm products. As long as 
European countries continue to buy 
through government agencies it will doubt¬ 
less lx* necessary for some government. 

agency in Canada 
to be ready to sell, 
or to assist in mak¬ 
ing sales, in foreign 
markots. This 
autumn the British ministry of food 
was negotiating with the Argentine to 
purchase beef for the United Kingdom, 
rranee, Italy and Belgium. But, even 
when private commercial transactions are 
resumod, the information and advisory 
which competent representatives 
of the department of agriculture may give 
regarding European markets will he quite 
valuable. Still more valuable may be the 
information about our products and 
capacities, which they oun bring to the 
attention of possible buyers. 

Increased Production Still Required 

Although the w’ar has been won, we 
need to continue our saving and our 
production, in order that our civilization 
may be safe against real privation and 
dangerous disturbances. The high cost 
of living is more than an economic or 
political phrase. It is a grim reality 
wliicb is being felt acutely by niilHoqs of 
CV>n»ioti*rt on Pair® 2? 


Demands for the Product* oj Canadas Greatest 
Industry H^ill Continue Strong—Canadian Foodstuffs 
Will Fetch High Prices—By Dr . /. iV. Robertson 
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Industry on a Peace Basis 


pies and regard for the sanctity of 
commercial obligations. The practice 
of taking orders for overseas customers 
and neglecting to fill them when con¬ 
ditions have changed has not been in- 
known during the last 12 months. 
Discontinuation of such methods is 
necessary if Canada is to retain its 
reputation for a high code of commer¬ 
cial ethics. 

Steel Developments During the Year 

In the steel industry conditions are 
much more promising than was the 
case 12 months ago. At that time 
the industry was practically on a war 
basis. The production of pig iron in 
Canadian furnaces had reached the high 
water mark of 1,195,- 
551 short tons in 1918. 
It was not an easy task 
to turn over to the pro¬ 
duction of iron and steel 
commodities for commer¬ 
cial use. In view of this 
fact the estimated 1919 
output of 900,000 tons 
is highly creditable. In 
the early months of the 
year buyers were appre¬ 
hensive of price reduc- 
lp) tions and the result was 

UHl that buying was limited 

to immediate require¬ 
ments. This was true in 
varying degrees in the 
, textile, leather, lumber 

and chemical industries. 
The strength of the 
market position was 
demonstrated as the year 
wore on, and a corres¬ 
ponding active market 
developed. During a 
great part of the year 
of the steel plants were operating 
to the extent of 50 per cent of 

_^_ity. Nova Scotia Steel officials 

report that the demand for steel pro¬ 
ducts for home consumption was still 
below normal at the turn of the year, 
but the buyers were then coming into 
the market. Financial conditions in 
Europe have been such that some of the 
business offerings is not attractive and 
in other cases is below the market cost. 
Railways were found to be disinclined 
to place orders. Representatives have 
been soliciting export business, and 
there are good prospects in spite of 
American competition. Extensive re¬ 
pair work was done at the Nova Scotia 
plant during the year, and plates of 
certain size have been coming to the 


N ineteen-nineteen a Year of Transition—Many Large 
scale Developments—A Difficult Labor Situation — 
Little Ground for Pessimism—By Lloyd Moore 


cult to consult with heads of industries 
without the conversation drifting to 
phases of the industrial relations prob¬ 
lem. One representative employer ex¬ 
pressed himself as follows on labor’s 
important part in the work of recon¬ 
struction:— 

“If labor will keep its head and co¬ 
operate with employers, prosperity for 
all, is assured. The greatest problem 


year. This being so, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there will be a more active 
industrial building season this year 
than was shown by the 1919 record. 

In not a few cases expectation of 
heavy taxation to meet war .obligations 
is one of the disquieting factors that 
are seen in the offing. These latter 
considerations are not as formidable, 
however, as is the human element. 


confidence in their ami 
ity to attack the diffi¬ 
culties of readjustment. 

In addition the manu¬ 
facturers have in greater 
measure learned to think 
in terms of quantity 
production. The almost 
universal shortage of 
manufactured commod¬ 
ities lias led producers 
to seek foreign outlets 
for a wide variety of 
merchandise, the sale of 
which was limited, hith¬ 
erto, to the domestic 
markets. 

The financial position 
of scores of manufac¬ 
turers has been materi¬ 
ally improved. Whereas 
their position was com¬ 
paratively precarious 
several years ago, re¬ 
serves of capital linvo 
since been accumulated 
which are enabling them to withstand 
all the ordinary vicissitudes of com¬ 
merce. The strengthened financial posi¬ 
tion is enabling extensive construction 
programs to be entered upon, involving 
the introduction of modern equipment. 


The Soda Ash Plant of Brunner, Mond Canada, Limited, at Amherstburg, Ont. 

Originally built for the manufacture of soda ash for war purposes it is now manufacturing this important 

product for the Canadian market. 


The problem of relations between em¬ 
ployer and employee is the gravest issue 
facing industrial Canada. Various 
methods have been taken to enlist the 
support of labor; profit-sharing plans, 
bonuses for extra production, lunch¬ 
room and recreation facilities, assist¬ 
ance in providing for sick benefits and 
disability through old age, visiting 
nursing service and group insurance of 
employees have each been worked out. 
Some of these have been attended with 
very satisfactory results. Where there 
is already a spirit of good-will between 
employers and workers, and where there 
is an honest effort on the part of the 
former to give a square deal to labor, 
much of debatable ground between the 
two parties has been covered. Monetary 
disbursements in various forms are 
valuable as secondary aids in attaining 
the desired results, l.abor problems are 
uppermost in the consideration of many 
thoughtful employers. It is often diffi- 


Tho Labor Situation 

The situation at the beginning of 
1920 is not without'its disadvantages. 
Labor is not nearly ns efficient as in 
pre-war days. The shorter working hours 
adopted in most industries have not 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production per hour; the 
reverse has been the case. The output 
has been estimated by representative 
manufacturers to have been diminished 
by from 10 to 25 per cent per worker. 
This has been a natural result of higher 
wages and the scarcity of labor. 
Em plovers are genuinely concerned 
about the attitude of labor, and this 
apprehension has retarded the work 
of readjustment. High cost of construc¬ 
tion has been another factor in inducing 
caution in the matter of launching upon 
new enterprises. All materials are at 
peak prices, and on the whole last year 
they were considerably above average 
prices of the 1918 building season. 
Expectations of a decline in costs 
were not fulfilled and there is noth¬ 
ing in the present situation to 
just if \ belief in a decline 
during the present calendar 
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1 00KING at Western Canada from 
an European point of view, it is 
a place where the most familiar 
■ features are grain fields, ranches, 
cowboys, Indians, and picturesque 
mounted police. Even in the eastern 
United States, and in eastern Canada, 
this rather complicated and indefinite 
picture survives among a surprisingly 
large number of people. It is not suffic¬ 
iently realized that the days of the 
homesteader and the rancher have 
passed away, except insofar as their 
activities are confined to the northern 
outskirts of the three great prairie pro¬ 
vinces. 

Areas such as the prairie provinces 
pass through fairly uniform stages of 
development. First come the explorers. 
Pioneer homesteaders, ranchers, traders 
and railway builders follow. After them 
come the first organizers of the distribu¬ 
ting system in the person of small trad¬ 
ers and storekeepers. 

After a certain time, exclusive atten¬ 
tion to one form of agriculture, such 
as wheat growing, or to one form of 
stock raising, such as ranching, give 
way to mixed farming. Coincident with 
this stage, manufacturing appears, at 
first in a very small way, and usually as 
a supplement to the local distributing 
agencies. Then comes a second phase, 
which is only a develop¬ 
ment of that immediately 
precedingit. Mixed farm¬ 
ing becomes more inten¬ 
sive and scientific, and 
there is a simultaneous 
development of manufac¬ 
turing. The three west¬ 
ern provinces of Mani¬ 
toba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have passed 
through all these changes 
and are at the present 
time experiencing a tre¬ 
mendous development in 
manufacturing. T li i s 
phase has escaped the 
attention of publicists, 
largely owing to the fact 
that manufacturing, as 
a whole, is not so pic 
turesquc as grain grow¬ 
ing or ranching. 

The scientific processes 
o f manufacturing d o 
not lend themselves so 
readily to the imagina¬ 
tion of the descriptive 
writer as the large fields 
of wheat or the great 
droves of cattle. Never¬ 
theless, the industrial progress of the 
western provinces has been so rapid, 
and has already reached such an extent, 
that it also appeals strongly to the im¬ 
agination. The growth of the industrial 
cities of the West has been amazing. 
Where ten years ago there was nothing 
but a railway station house and a few 
houses, there is now a city or town with 
great factories manufacturing excellent 
goods. Such a transformation has not 
occurred once, but scores of times 
throughout the West. 


Stimulus of the War 

The war gave to western industrial 
development a decided stimulus in that 
it produced a world-wide scarcity of 
manufactured goods. Orders which 
would not have been secured under nor¬ 
mal conditions poured into western 
factories, giving them the opportunity 
to show what they could do. They suc¬ 
ceeded almost beyond their own expec¬ 
tations and demonstrated that they can 
make almost any sort of goods for 
which there is an adequate market. 

Government statistics only indicate in 
a general way the development of west¬ 
ern industry. The latest available fig¬ 
ures are those published in 1917 for the 
year 1916, and, consequently, do not in¬ 
clude the past three years. Moreover, 
the Dominion government’s classifica¬ 
tion of industrial plants is made under 
the term “establishments.” This term 
is used in a very broad sense in the gov¬ 
ernment reports. It includes tailor 
shops, blacksmith shops, millinery estab¬ 
lishments, and all kinds of small con¬ 
cerns. Technically speaking, of course, 
the government is correct. Such places 
are manufacturing establishments be¬ 
cause they either make goods or carry 
them one or more steps farther towards 
completion, but they are not in popular 
language described as “factories,” nor 
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Number of 


Number of 

Salarli'* 

Year 

Establishment* 

Capital 

Employee* 

ami W litre* 

1900 

... 15,650 . 

.. $ 446,916*487 

339,173 

$1 13,249,350 

1905 

... 15,796 . 

846.585,023 

892,580 

1 65,100,011 

1910 

... 19,218 . 

.. 1,247,583,609 

515,208 

241,008,4 16 

1915 

... 21,306 . 

.. 1,994,103,272 

497,170 

285,889,291 

1917 

... 34,380 . 

.. 2,772,517,680 

693,071 

553,228.962 
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Number of 


Number of 

Salaries 

Year 

Establishments 

Capital 

Employees 

ami Waites 

1900 

429 . 

$ 9,229,651 

6,387 

$ 2,885,312 

1905 

554 . 

37,036,193 

13,882 

7,798,773 

1910 

902 . 

84,497,837 

27,555 

17,214,811 

1915 

1.881 . 

154,874,530 

30,564 

21,883,15 6 

1917 

4,082 . 

194,475,107 

42,404 

36,993,503 


time there 


V :i I Hi' of I’rixlnots 

$ 481.053.a7R 
718.352.603 
1.165.975,396 
1,898,187,140 
3,015,506,869 


Value of Product* 
$ 14,892,426 
aR.792.68fi 
78.794.R67 
106,349,591 
235.132,050 


It w r ill be seen from the above that 
in 17 years the salaries and wages paid 
by manufacturing establishments in the 
prairie provinces have increased from 
$2,886,000 to $.16,99:1,000. In other words 
the purchasing power of citizens en¬ 
gaged in industry has been multiplied 
13 times. 

In considering these figures it is well 
to bear in mind that they are the figures 
of 1916 and that owing to the dimin¬ 
ished purchasing power of the dollar 
they would be greatly increased pro¬ 
portionately in dealing with present 
conditions. 

Manufacturing naturally falls into 



Th* OgilvU Milling Company’s Plant at Medicine Hat. 


would they be usually described as 
manufacturing establishments. The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
for example, which is the national as¬ 
sociation of manufacturers in this coun¬ 
try, does not admit to membership any 
concern which employs fewer than fi\e 
persons in its mechanical department. 
In considering the following figures 
published by the Dominion Census 
Office, therefore, it is necessary to bear 
in mind this distinction. 

The following figures indicate the in- 


two classes, one takes the raw materials 
of the district and turns them into 
finished goods for. use in the district 
and for export therefrom, the other fur¬ 
nished implements used in obtaining the 
raw materials and supplies articles re¬ 
quired by the people of the district. 
Both of these classes of industry are 
coincident with, and a complement of, 
the development of the raw materials 
of the district. 

For instance, in the first class there is 
the milling industry in western Canada, 


approximately $72,000,000 invested in 
plants and equipment in this business 
for the purpose of converting tho hard 
grain raised by western farmers into 
the best flour that is sold in the world. 
Last year these mills turned out approxi¬ 
mately 46,000,000 barrels of flour. The 
milling of grain in western Canada is 
of great importance to farmers in the 
prairie provinces, for it furnishes them 
with mill feed for feeding their stock, 
and as mixed farming becomes more 
general this will be of still greater im¬ 
portance. Last year some 16,000 tons 
of mill feed were produced by mills n 
western Canada. 

Another industry that 
falls in this class is the 
packinghouse business. 
Fifteen or 20 years ago 
the livestock from the 
western plains w a s 
shipped in train loads to 
the Atlantic seaboard 
for export. Today this 
practice is almost a 
thing of tWe past. Live¬ 
stock markets are con¬ 
ducted at various cen¬ 
tres in western Canada. 
Large packing houses at 
Calgary, Edmonton, 
Moose Jaw, Rogina, 
Prince Albert, St. Boni¬ 
face and Winnipeg con 
vert this livestock into 
meats for table use, and 
in place of having train 
loads of raw material in 
the shape of livestock 
going out of the coun¬ 
try, train loads of 
chilled meats are expoi 
ted to fill the wants of 
European countries. 

At the present time 
many by-products from 
the packing houses do not find a ready 
market in western Canada. For in¬ 
stance, most of the hides taken from the 
animals are exported to the I nited 
States, and a large quantity of the re¬ 
sultant leather is imported back into 
Canada in the form of shoes. No doubt 
the time will come, and probably in the 
near future, when these hides will be 
tanned in western Canada and manu¬ 
factured into shoos for the use of its 
people. 

Continued on pane 60 
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Organized Labor and'Capital 

Labor s Ever-Changing Problem—The Basic Principles Which sire Contended For-■*Recent Conferences — 
The Co-operative Movement in Industry—Joint Industrial Councils—Direct Negoiiation< and Legislative 
“ T thfl:* r: h le?y n oiT Methods-The Duties of Employers and Workers-By 
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<< 'INHERE is nothing new under 

* the sun,” is a very old saying, 

I and is certainly applicable so 

* far ns the subject of this article 

is concerned. 

Labor and its right to organize, and 
concurrently its relationship to capital 
has been a problem growing in intens¬ 
ity from year to year as industrial 
development has progressed, and as or 
ganization has become more general 
amongst the workers. Organized capi¬ 
tal as exemplified by the powerful in¬ 
dustrial combines, and organized labor 
as exemplified by the rapidly growing 
international trade unions, are the 
visible exponents of the two sides to 
the problem today in this country. 
Many people fail to recognize that the 
problems of the organized and unor¬ 
ganized workers are the same, and, 
therefore, do not grnsp the importance 
of the expressions of organized labor, 
and mislead themselves with the thought 
that these are only the declarations of 
a minority of the industrial workers, 
and a relatively small percentage of the 
population of the country. It is only 
when a crisis is reached that they begin 
to realize that the organized worker 
has not only been representing his own 
views but those of the other workers 
as well, but, they, Ix'ing unorganized, 
have had no means of making their de¬ 
mands and aspirations known. The 
public generally, however, now under¬ 
stand that labor matters are no longer 
a private matter between employer and 
employee but concern the entire com 
munity and the prosperity of a country. 

An Evor Changing Problem 

This article must not be understood 
as an expression of the thoughts of all 
organized workers. Canada is a large 
country ami the labor movement, ex¬ 
tending as it does into every section from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
4!»th parallel to practically the North 
Pole, embraces men and women of many 
varying degrees of thought nml dif¬ 
fering considerably in their ideas as 
to the methods of obtaining relief from 
the injustices modern society forces on 
them. Neither is it my desire to at¬ 
tempt to prescribe a cure for all the 
wrongs existing in the modern indus¬ 
trial world. I will, however, endeavor 
to give a general survey of the con 
ditions ns they exist, and review some 
of the measures already taken, which, 
in my estimation, are leading to a better 
condition than has previously obtained. 

I desire to impress that there i\an be 
no final solution to this question, chang¬ 
ing ns it does from day to day. In¬ 
ventions which were yesterday dreams 
today become commonplace realities, 
and likewise as the aspirations of the 
workers are gradually achieved new 
ideals of a stiJl higher civilization take 
their place. The object must be, 
therefore, to endeavor to devise means 
whereby the accomplishments of these 
things can be accelerated and as much 
misunderstanding and friction as is 
possible removed in the process. 

War brought about developments and 
mechanical improvements in industry 
which, under normal conditions, might 
easily have taken half a century, and 
now that war is ended the workers are 
just as seriously coucentrating their 
efforts in likewise bringing to pass in 
a comparatively short period improve¬ 
ments in their social conditions. 

There is, too often, a tendency to un¬ 
duly resist the betterments that work¬ 
ers are insisting upon, and this, un¬ 
doubtedly, greatly accentuates, for the 
time, the difficulties of reaching a com¬ 
mon understanding between labor and 
capital. There is no lack of published 
information ns to the history of the 
development of the trade union move¬ 
ment or the growth of the industrial 
system, nnd, therefore, it is unnecessary 
for me to deal with this phase of the 
situation. 

The Origin of Capital 

It is advisable, however, to recall 
briefly how capital and labor reached 
tfceir present posjtjpn. snd ftfftP clearly 
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labor’s representatives were called into 
conference along with the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the allied countries, and their 
advice sought as to the means of elim¬ 
inating many of the social and economic 
injustices which were recognized as 
being the most fruitful source of 
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Tom Moore, President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 

*‘Labor is not organized to destroy but to construct. The greatest sufferers 
and the first to feel the effect of any act which would in any way destroy 
or retard the fullest development of industry are the workers, and therefore 
organised labor as a whole can be depended upon to co-operate to the full 
in all measures that lead not only to greater production but at the same 
time to a more equitable distribution of the results of their labor and the 
establishing of a continually rising standard of civilization.” 


workers, keeping their wages at the 
lowest possible standard that they could 
exist upon and selling the product of 
the industry at the highest possible 
price that the market would bear. The 
law of supply and demand was made to 
apply to the fullest extent both as to 
labor nnd commodities. The accumula¬ 
tion of capital in this manner brought 
with it increased power to its possess¬ 
ors, nnd the influence they were able 
to exercise, forced other employers, 
who otherwise might have been inclined 
to act differently, to adopt very nearly 
the same standards and methods. 

On the other side it is conceded 
that in order to protect themselves 
from such exploitation, workers joined 
together into trade unions, and the 
struggle began between the two organ¬ 
ized forces for control of industry. In 
the earlier stages every knowu means 
was tried to prevent such organized 
effort amongst the workers, but in¬ 
effectively. Inspired by lofty ideals 
trade unions lived through the worst 
persecutions ami continued to grow in 
numbers and extend their influence 
throughout the entire civilized world. 

Two Basic Principles 

Today most countries have accepted 
nnd recognized trade unions as a great 
moral force in the development of 
national Life. Perhaps no better ex¬ 
emplification of this can be given than 
the fact that when the peace treaty at 
Paris was being framed, that organized 
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a commodity or article of commerce ” „ h ich ha» been obtained only bv long 

Iheae two declarations embody the continued effort ami at such tremendous 

basic principles for which labor organ- sacrifices, 

izntions have fought for generations 

past, and which principles they are now The Workers’ Attitude Toward Capital 
striving to have incorporated in our The workers of today are much more 
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„ , ever they were in the past. The whole 

The Mathers Commission Report question of the ownership of capital 
Unfortunately, the antagonism to- is being carefully examined by them, 

wards trade unions has by no means and it would be a fair statement to sav 

died away completely in Canada, and that the attitude of labor today towards 

the present attitude of some captains capital could be very generally sum- 

of industry towards organized labor is marized as one of doubt as to the cor- 

well described in the report of the rectness of the methods by which 

Mathers Commission on Industrial capital has been obtained and Central- 

Relations, which toured Canada during ized in the hands of the few in the 

the months of May and June last, in- past, and one of deterioration to have 


ees, without regard to their affiliation 
with organization; and <3) those who 
not only admit the right of their em¬ 
ployees to organize but recognize and 
bargain with the organization on be¬ 
half of their employees.” 

It is the first two classes described 
who are keeping alive in the minds of 
the workers the memories of the past 
with its injustices and tragedies, and 
perpetuating the suspicions as to the 
genuine intentions of many employers 
of today to assist the workers to es¬ 
tablish a new status of industry. The 
suspicions of the workers, founded on 
the experience of the past, cannot be 
removed by a few well-meant plati¬ 
tudes. Declarations of a friendly desire 
by employers to co-operate with or¬ 
ganized labor must be oftener followed 
up by concrete action along the lines 
of their declarations. 

The Ottawa Conference 

It was a noticeable fact that at the 
National Industrial Conference, held in 
Ottawa, in September last, and con¬ 
vened by the federal government, at 
which representative employers from 
all parts of the Dominion and represen¬ 
tatives of organized labor, to the num¬ 
ber of about 75 each, met in an en¬ 
deavor to formulate policies for settle¬ 
ment of industrial problems, that whilst 
considerable progress towards better 
understanding on both sides was made, 
and an agreement on many matters 
reached, yet when it came to answer the 
workers demands for a frank recogni¬ 
tion of trade unions as a means of ad¬ 
justing industrial differences, the em¬ 
ployers absolutely refused to do so and 
submitted an answer which contains the 
following significant sentences: “Em¬ 
ployers should not be required to 
recognize unions. ...” and, “Employ¬ 
ers should not be required to negotiate 
except directly with their own employ¬ 
ees or groups of their own employees.” 
(See page 221, National Industrial 
Conference Report). 

It would be folly to assert that there 
are not many employers who have pro¬ 
gressed both in their ideas and in their 
actions far beyond this official declara¬ 
tion made at Ottawa, and who are pre 
pared to go still further in establishing 
industrial relations with their workers 
on a higher plane than the present ones, 
but it would be equally foolish to ask. 
or expect the workers to ignore tlie 
official declarations and actibus of the 
organized employers and to neglect to 
take any steps which would strengthen 
their own organization, or to ask them 
to adopt any policy Which would weak¬ 
en the position they hold today, and 
which has been obtained only by long 
continued effort and at such tremendous 
sacrifices. 

The Workers’ Attitude Toward Capital 

The workers of today are much more 
alive to their position in society than 
ever they were in the past. The whole 
question of the ownership of capital 
is being carefully examined by them, 
and it would be a fair statement to sav 


of industry towards organized labor is 
well described in the report of the 
Mathers’ Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which toured Canada during 
the months of May and June last, in¬ 
vestigating the causes for industrial 
unrest. This report classes amongst 
the four chief reasons of industrial un¬ 
rest, “the denial to the worker of the 
right of collective bargaining,” and 
“the denial of the right to organize,” 
and “refusal to recognize trade 
unions.” In paragraph 54, under the 
caption, “Denial of right to organize.” 


some say as to the method of its crea¬ 
tion and control in the future, coupled 
with a grim resolve that it shall no 
onger be created at the expense of the 
health and life of the workers them- 
sen es or those who are dependent upon 


unions. In paragraph 54, under the Thoughtful workers realize that 
caption “Denia! of right to organize,” modern industry is a very complicated 

the Mathers Commission report says:— affair; that efficient management enters 

“Employers may be divided into into the. success of industry enuallv 

three classes: (1) those who deny the with manual labor and that all improve 

right of their employees to organize ments in their own position cab 6nlv 

and who actively take steps to prevent effectively be brought about as they 

such organization; (2) those who, while fit themselves to successfully assume 

greater responsibility, and the few who 
latently cry for the immediate taking 

Continued on Page 64 


not denying that right of their employ¬ 
ees to organize refuse to recognize 
organization among their employees. 
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Canadian National Railways 

Government Ownership as a Solution of Canada s 
RaUway\Problem-—By D. B. Hanna 


plaining to the 
Grain Growers the 
advantages that 1 
see in the solution 
of the railway 
problem which lias 
been adopted bv 
the government of 
Canada. 

Competitive Ser¬ 
vice Assured 

In the first place 
competitive ser¬ 
vice is assured. 
Unless the west¬ 
ern farmer has a 
shorter meinor v 
than I give him 
credit for, he does 
not wish to re¬ 
establish the con¬ 
ditions which ex¬ 
isted in the West 
prior to 1896. The 
railway competi¬ 
tion will not only 
be in routes, but 
as between public 
and private owner¬ 
ship. The two 
principal compet¬ 
ing systems (which 
will together oper- 



B. Hanna, President, Canadian National 
Railways. 


Canada has en¬ 
joyed very low 
freight rates in the 
last ten years. It 
is held that “it is 
economical man¬ 
agement of the 
successful roads 
that keeps the 
American freight 
rate as 1 ow as 
it is”; Canadian 
freight rates on 
the average in 
recent years have 
been below those 
in United States. 
It pays to keep the 
railroads success¬ 
ful, as they are 
only able to give a 
good service when 
they are getting 
sufficient revenue 
to keep their trans¬ 
portation plant in 
up-to-date condi¬ 
tion. Now that 
expenses have 
overtaken the ef¬ 
ficiency methods 
by which Cana¬ 
dian railways were 


C ANADA’S second Transcontinental 
Railway System is offsping of the 
West. Born in a wheatfield near 
Gladstone, Manitoba, from there 
it blazed a trail east and west 
until now one end is at Halifax and 
Sydney, N.S. and the other at Van¬ 
couver and Prince Rupert. The lamen¬ 
tation of the western farmer calling 
for railway transportation was the first 
sound that reached its ears. The call 
is still being kept up and, while eastern 
economists are worrying about dupli¬ 
cation of lines and head office locations, 
great sections of the finest wheat lands 
in the world are still calling for rail¬ 
ways. 

Probably the eastern economists do 
not know that there are extensive addi¬ 
tions to the railway mileage actually 
under construction in western Canada 
both by the Canadian Pacific and Can¬ 
adian National Railways, and probably 
they do not know that the National 
Railways management have requests for 
extensions in western Canada which, if 
built—and I believe the larger part of 
them will in time be built—will make 
the National Railway mileage in the 
four western provinces greater than its 
mileage in the five eastern provinces. 

Therefore let no one imagine that 
railway construction is over in Canada 
—on the contrary I am convinced that 
in the years to come we are going to 
have as much additional new mileage 
constructed as now in operation. There 
will be, of course, greater judgment 
displayed in the building of these lines; 
duplication will not be permitted until 
warranted by traffic conditions and in- 
as much as there will only be two com¬ 
panies to compete for the new territory 
a sane policy will obtain and the in¬ 
terest of the country will thereby be 
protected. 

I am glad of this opportunity of ex- 


ate 85 per cent of the total railway 
mileage of Canada) will both be of ex¬ 
ceptional strength—both extending from 
coast to coast, and both serving practic¬ 
ally every important community. The 
day of the small line has gone. In 
United States it is proposed to make 
consolidaton of the lines into large 
systems compulsory. 


generally able up 
to 1917 to offset the rising cost of opera¬ 
tion, there should be no hesitancy in 
re-establishing a proper relationship 
between earnings and expenses. The 
value of the service the railways per¬ 
form should be regarded in the light, of 
present day prices. 

Old and New Rates Compared 
Consider a car load of grain contain 


ing 1,000 bushels. Here is shown the 
variation in value compared with the 
freight charge for moving it from 
Winnipeg to Port Arthur: 

tons 1000 

Vh1m«« of 1.000 bushels of wheat $810.00 $850 00 
Kretfht charges, W|i* to l*t Arthur (10 00 00 00 

l‘er cent, of freight charge to mine.... 7.41 7.05 

1011 1018 1015 1017 1018 1010 

$010.00 $070.00 $010 00 $1,010 00 $2,175.00 $2,080 00 
00 00 00 00 00.00 00 00 81(H) 84(H) 

0 88 8 00 0 5!) 8 00 3 80 4 04 

This shows that while freight charges 
advanced 40 per cent the freight charge 
under the new rate is a much smaller 
percentage of the value now than before 
the war. This is the case on the 
average for all commodities and the 
increase in the freight charge has had 
such a small effect on the price of the 
commodity that railway freight charges 
mav be said to have had practically no 
part in raising the cost of living. 

The main lines having been built and 
being capable of handing considerably 
more traffic, the desirability of adding 
branches to develop further main line 
traffic is apparent, but even government- 
owned lines balk at building branch 
railways to secure traffic which can only 
be handled at a loss. In fact red figures 
at the end of a fiscal year are enough 
to discourage any management. 

The wage increases and rising cost of 
all railway materials and supplies have 
simply put operating expenses up to 
such a height that nothing but a sub¬ 
stantial increase in freight rates will 
bring about anv modification of the 
situation, as no further economies 
generally speaking can be put into 
effect until there is greater density of 
traffic. 

'Phe question is whether the shipper 
and consignee should pay the entire cost 
of moving the freight, or whether a part 
of this should, on account of inadequate 
Continued on Page 73. 


C^ricidQ 

T ransportation plays so large 
a part in the fabric of modern 
civilization that the people of 
Western Canada cannot be blamed 
for devoting much of their atten¬ 
tion to railway questions, particularly 
as in many districts the railway has 
been the chief means of communica¬ 
tion, and in most cases under present 
conditions is essential to the marketing 
of farm produce. The railways cannot 
escape from the limelight. There is, 
however, a danger in thinking too much 
about any one thing and forgetting the 
many other things equally worthy of 
attention. A nation or a province may 
v be stirred to the depths by its railroad 
problems and forget all about the good 
roads movement, although the progress 
in the automobile industry, has made 
the demand for extensions to the road 
systems of Canada a crying necessity. 
In Eastern Canada we have no less than 
four railway routes between Montreal 
and Toronto, but noj one single con¬ 
secutive highway—and similarly in the 
prairie provinces and in British Colum¬ 
bia. Some of the enthusiasm and 
money poured out in government guar¬ 
antees to railways might well have 
been divested to the construction of 
highways requiring less expenditure 
and just as necessary to the community. 

Why Railways are Criticized 

The greater attention and criticism 
devoted to the raihvays as compared to 
the highways is due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the railway traveller has to 
pay out cash for each journey, whereas 
the payment for the highways is in the 
indirect and less noticeable form of 
taxes. We are apt to delegate our in¬ 
terest in the expenditure of taxes to 
our political and municipal representa¬ 
tives. 

The mention of tax-expenditure raises 
a question, which, to my mind, is of 
vital importance at the present moment. 
The country is involved in such heavy 
obligations and there are so many 
things rightly demanding a share of 
the taxpayer’s money that any .diver¬ 


s Transportation Problem 

More Good Highways Needed—The C.P.R. and 
Colonization—Immigration will be Renewed—By 

E. W. ' 


sion of public funds from the pressing 
needs of the community deserves to be 
severely scrutinized. In the modern 
state, the provision of funds for the 
education of the masses is rightly con¬ 
sidered the prerogative of the govern¬ 
ment (in Canada, the provincial govern¬ 
ment), and, owing to the large element 
of foreign-born population in Western 


Canada, the necessity of generous ex¬ 
penditures on educational facilities 
tending to spread the opportunities for 
assimilation of the ideals of Canadian 
citizenship should take precedence of 
everything else in the preparation of 
the provincial budgets. The teaching 
profession throughout Canada is notori¬ 
ously underpaid, whereas it is, to my 


Beatty 

mind, of the highest importance that 
this profession should attract the best 
brains and most progressive characters 
discovered in our schools and univer- 
sitiies. The teachers have in their 
hands the moulding of the future Cana¬ 
dian, and yet, owing to the unsatisfac¬ 
tory remuneration offered to them, it is 
becoming difficult to find enough of the 


kind required. The lack of interest 
so often shown by the man in the 
street as to government measures and 
activities, is largely due to the fact 
that he sees so much money spent on 
matters which do not apparently inti¬ 
mately concern him. Every parent, 
however, is interested in the education 
of his or her children—knowing how 


much education means to the child’s 
future career. 

Even in the case of railways, the 
interest of the average man extends 
only to railway service so far as it 
affects his own business or comfort. 
He does not always realize how large 
a part the railways have played in the 
development of Canada as a whole, and 
how great an impetus they give to 
national progress and prosperity. 

The prairie farmer may think the 
tourist traffio to the resorts in the 
Canadian Rockies concerns him little. 
As a matter of fact, it concerns him a 
great deal. A large percentage of the 
revenue of the summer tourist goes into 
farm produce in the shape of food for 
not only the tourist himself but also 
for those who cater to his comfort and 
transportation. The visit of 50,000 
visitors to the Canadian Rockies from 
the United States represents a revenue 
to Canada of at least $10,000,000, in 
which the farmer is the chief bene¬ 
ficiary. As the season of 1919 showed, 
the capacity of the Canadian railways 
for such tourist trallic is limited, and 
an encouragement of automobile travel 
into and through Canada by means of 
a vigorous good roads movement is 
greaty to be desired. 

The Railway War Board 

As everyone knows, the exigencies of 
w r ar traffic placed an enormous strain 
upon the railways of this continent. 
The somewhat reckless passion for rail¬ 
way construction which infected Can 
ada in the ten years previous to the 
war, resulted in a good deal of waste¬ 
ful competition which could be carried 
on only at the cost of the Canadian 
soldier overseas who was fighting our 
battles. The Canadian Railway War 
Board was, therefore, formed to elimin¬ 
ate waste and to ensure the most rapid 
and effective transport of supplies for 
overseas, and later for the most rapid 
demobilization of the returning Cana¬ 
dian army. The work of the Railway 
War Board, a purely voluntary effort, 
has proved so effective that it has been 
Continued on Page 69 
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From Farm to Table 


I N sol ui* of tlio \\ rst luiliti Islands. tin* 
proprietors of the* land an* almost 
"self contained"; that is, they produce 
on their own estates almost every¬ 
thing consumed on their tables 
C anadians who have visited tin* Island of 
Dominica will recall the hospitality of 
lion. .1. Cox Fillan, of “Wall House" 
estate, a well known West Indian, who 
used to make regular trips to Canada 
He delighted in entertaining Canadians, 
and in telling them that everything placed 
before them, with the exception of the 
Hour from which the bread was baked, 
was produced on his own estate. 

While the luxuriant growth of the 
tropics is denied us in Canada, it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that nearly nil the neces¬ 
saries of the average table come from the 
Canadian farm. Every table is served 
with products of the food factories, which 
draw their raw material from the fields 
of the West or the East. It may be of 
interest to readers of The (train (5rowers 
(iuide, who are themselves the source of 
supply for the production of much of this 
raw material, to trace briefly the develop¬ 
ment of some of the food factories of 
('anada, as shown in the statistical re¬ 
turns. Such returns are in themselves, 
of course, somewhat dry reading, unless 
w e invest them with a lit ile imagination 

Raw Material from the Farm 

There is sometimes a suspicion that the 
fraternal feelings existing between the 
farmer and the manufacturer in Canada 
are not of the warmest. 1 believe 1 can 
recall stray paragraphs from time to time 
in The (iuide intimating that tin* fault 
of tin* manufacturer was like that of the 
Dutch in the old couplet, which declared 
that: — 

'In matters of commerce, the fault of 
the Dutch 

Was giving too little, and taking too 
much." 

However that mat be, their interdepen¬ 
dence on each other is close. Our biggest 
single industry in Canada, by far, is the 
manufacture of food products; and no less 
than 20 of the 27 groups of food products 
enumerated in the list of which the Do¬ 
minion Department of Statistics takes 
cognizance, draw their raw material, in 
whole or in part, from the farms of 
('anada. The census of manufactures of 
('anada for the year 1010 (which is the 


Preparation of Food Products Canada s Biggest Single 
Manufacturing Industry — Many Raw Materials 
From Canadian Farms — By Thomas If . Fraser 


in ('anada flour and grist mill products 
are in the lend, slaughtering and packing 
assuming second place. 

Food Products from Wheat 

In those Canadian food products, of 
which wheat is, in whole or in part, tin- 
raw material, the latest complete figures 
available are those for the year 1917 
'The articles included are the following: 
bread, biscuits and confectionery; flour 
and grist mill products; prepared foods; 
ice cream cones; macaroni and vermi¬ 
celli. W e may deal with them separately. 

Bread, Biscuits and Confectionery—- 
'The number of establishments manufac¬ 
turing such products in 1917 was 2,026; 
capital employed, $35,538,738; employees, 
IS,327; wages paid, $13,104,365; cost of 
materials, $44,201,470; value of products, 
$77,223,5X1. 

Flour and Grist-mill Products—Num¬ 
ber of establishments, 1,098; capital em¬ 
ployed, $72,573,982; employees, 6,914; 
wages paid, $6,292,797; cost of materials, 
$183,586,9,36; value of products, 
$224,191,735. 

Prepared Foods Number of establish¬ 
ments, 8; capital employed, $457,267; 
employees, 144; wages paid, $80,038; cost 
of materials, $140,795; value of products, 
$443,022. ; . 

Ice Cream Cones—Establishments, 7: 
capital, $149,138; employees, 56; wages. 


$47,073; cost of materials, $112,600; value 
of products^ $269,868. 

Macaroni and Vermicelli—Establish¬ 
ments, 9; capital, $704,380; employees, 
104; wages, $101,689; cost of materials, 
$545,263; value of product, $1,006,750. 

A recapitulation of the statistics for the 
wheat group of industries gives the follow¬ 
ing results: Establishments, 3,161; capital, 
$109,799,493; employees, 25,693; wages, 
$19,746,900; cost of materials, $229,- 
110,468; value of products, $304,008,890. 

It is interesting to note the progress that 
has been made in the different industries 
in recent years; and for this purpose we 
may take the postal census of manufac¬ 
tures for the year 1910, and compare the 
figures there w r ith those for the year 1917. 
In some instances there is no basis of 
comparison at that earlier date; the manu¬ 
facture of prepared foods, ice-cream 
cones, and macaroni and vermicelli, for 
example, was apparently not engaged in 
in 1910. In the case of those articles, 
therefore, we can take the year 1915. It 
will be seen that there has been a pretty 
rapid expansion even in two years. The 
comparative figures are as follows:— 


Bread, Biscuit* and Confectionery 

1910 1917 


Establishments 

Capital 

Wages. 

Cost of imiterinls 
Value of products 


323 2,026 

$10,756,289 $35,538,738 
4,660,221 13,104,365 

13,185,126 44,201,470 

25,566.691 77,223,581 



Flour and Orisl Mill Produris 

1910 1»17 

Establishments 1,141 gluts 

Capital . . . . $42,905,680 $72,573,982 

Wages. 3,756,275 6,292,797 

Cost of materials. 52,227,520 183,586,9X0 

Value of products . . 82,494,826 224,191,735 

Prepared foods and ice cream cones, 
two of the wheat products enumerated 
in the 1917 returns, do not figure even as 
late as 1915. Apparently, the long line of 
possible by-products of wheat tire only 
beginning to be exploited. Nor is there 
any mention of macaroni and vermicelli 
in the returns for 1910. Comparisons 
between 1915 and 1917, however, show 
that those industries are making a grati¬ 
fying increase. Capital employed, wages 
and cost of materials have all more than 
doubled, while the value of the products 
increased nearly three times in two years 
It will be noticed that the number of 
flour and grist mills showed a decrease 
during the seven years, although all the 
other statistics show a very pronounced 
advance. Experience - in the milling of 
cereal products has shown that greater 
economy in manufacture may be secured 
in a small number of large mills than in ;i 
large number of small mills; and, with 
the passing of the time—perhaps "the 
good old time," when our ancestors 
carried “the grist" home on horqp-back 
before them—has come the day when they 
buy back their own raw material turned 
into flour by processes which have been 
completely revolutionized in the past 30 
or 40 years. A feature of the modern 
milling processes is a decrease in the 
number of wage-earners employed, as the 
result of improved process in handling 
the grain and products. The historic 
millstones have given place to the swiftly 
moving rolls; a greater degree of separa¬ 
tion between the berry and the husk has 
been obtained; while cleaning processes 
of the grain previous to grinding have also 
been vastly improved. 

I am tempted to digress into the field of 
the pathologist. There are those w ho 
maintain that this refinement of the pro¬ 
cess of Hour making has been at least 
partly responsible for many diseases ol 
the alimentary tract to which modern 
flesh is heir; and 1 have even heard an old 
philosopher attempt to link-up the passing 
of oatmeal porridge and the substitution 
of more or less predigested breakfast 
foods with the advent of many new crimes 
and misdemeanors, which were foreign t<> 
our oatmeal-fed ancestors. However this 
may be, we possibly have to pay, here as 



elsewhere, in some fashion for the 
advancement of science. “Oatmeal and 
the shorter catechism" were long closely 
allied; today we seem to hear less of both 
of them than formerly. However, it is 
probably from the statistician, rather than 
the professor, at the breakfast table that 
readers of The Guide desire to hear 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
Next in importance among the groups 
of food products which the Canadian 
farm supplies to the Canadian table is 
w hat is denominated as “Slaughtering and 
Meat Packing." The latest figures avail¬ 
able in this class are those for the statisti¬ 
cal year 1918. Here also there has been 
a decrease in the number of establish¬ 
ments since 1910. although ihe capital, 
value of products, and all other statistics 
show a very large increase. 

1910 1918 

Establishments . 70 66 

Capital . $13,746,271 $74,909,956 

Waites. 2,406,571 9,983.947 

Cost of materials 34,031,818 140,331,249 

Value of products . 41,208,796 185,468,146 

Continued on Page 37 


latest published, although the data i«7r 
tins article lias I ecu drawn I mm later and 
unpublished statidies\\'shows that one- 
ipiartei ol the total value of our manu¬ 
factured produets is contributed by the 
food-producing industries, of which the 
chief are flour and grist mills, slaughtering 
and meat-packing establishments, butter 
and 1 1 loose factories, manufactures of 
bread, biscuits and confectionery, and 
sugar refineries. The textile groups stand 
second in importance, whilst tjnibor and 
lumber manufacturing, and the iron and 
steel groups, follow in order. 'The two 
first mentioned, while not coming within 
the scope of this article, also draw their 
raw materials in some degree from the 
farm pm|H*rtios of Canada. 

in the I’nited States the position is 
somewhat different, manufacturing having 
undergone greater development. In the 
matter of food products also, their position 
differs from ours. There, slaughtering 
and meat packing may he taken as repre¬ 
senting the greatest value in investment 
and production among the food industries. 


8mmi it tbs Farm End of Ouidi'i Food Manufacturing Industry 
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Coal Mining in Alberta 

Immense Deposits Underlie Prairies—Capable of Supplying Western Canada 
for Thousands of Years—By John T. Stirling , Chief 
Inspector of Mines for Alberta 


T HE amount of coat produced in 
Alberta during 1018 was 6,148,- 
(520 tons while the estimated out¬ 
put for the year 1919 was in the 
neighborhood of 5,000,000 tons. 
Last year’s production would have been 
much larger but for the fact that the 
production was considerably interfered 
with owing to labor troubles and trans¬ 
portation difficulties during the severe 
weather in the months of October and 
November. The amounts of domestic 
coal produced during the months of 
October and November were 404,077 and 
454,217 tons, respectively, the estimated 
production for the month of December 
being in the neighborhood of 500,000 
tons. The amount of bituminous coal pro¬ 
duced during the month of October was 
281,300 tons and during November 285,- 
530 tons while the estimated production 
for the month of December will be in 
rhe neighbourhood of 300,000 tons. If 
this production was maintained steadily 
throughout each month of the year the 
total yearly production would be in the 
neighborhood of 10,000,000 tons, which 
would more than take care of the present 
requirements of the provinces of Man¬ 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

A Thousand Billion Tons 

In order to fully realize the extent 
and value to Canada of the immense 
mineral resources treasured up in the 
coal measures in Alberta, it is necessary 
to study a geojpgieal map of western 
Canada, which will give an idea of the 
vast territory under-laid by the coal 
measures. This question is vital, not 
only to the province of Alberta, but 
to the whole of the Dominion of Canada 
as well as the empire, especially at a 
time when the world’s fuel supplies are 
being submitted to a very careful review, 
ft is estimated that the total amount 
of coal available in the province is in 
the neighborhood of 1,050,975,000,000 
tons. 

Coal mining in the province of 
Alberta practically dates from the com¬ 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
but it is only within recent years that 
any considerable production has been 
maintained. The production during the 
last 15 years has been as follows:— 
Year * Tons 

1005 . 811,228 

1000 .1,385,000 

1907 .1,834,745 

1908 . 1,845,000 

1900 .2,174,329 

1010 .3,036,757 

191] .1,604,564 

1912 .3,446,304 

1913 .4,306,346 

1914 .3,821,730 

1915 .3,434,801 

1916 .4,648,604 

1917 .4,863,414 

191S .6,148.620 

1919 .(estimated) 5,000,000 

The Alberta Seams 

Coal mining is carried on under 
various conditions in the province, the 


seams varying from horizontal to per¬ 
pendicular. in the Lethbridge, Drum- 
heller and Edmonton fields the seams 
are practically horizontal with slight 
local dips. In the Crow’s Nest Pass 
and Canmore districts, also in the 
mountain sections west of Edmonton 
the inclination varies from 15 degrees 
to vertical. 

The Drumheller coal field is located 
on the banks of the Red Deer river 
about 85 miles north-east of Calgary, 


aloiTg the Saskatoon-Calgary branch of 
the Canadian National Railway. The 
approximate elevation of the valley 
is 2,300 feet above sea level. The 
valley ranges in width from 1,000 feet to 
over a mile, rising on both sides on a 
steep slope to the prairie level which 
is about 250 feet above the valley. The 
strata overlying the upper coal seams 
are exposed along the valley and can 
be traced for miles, there being no signs 
of folding or faulting, the measures 
which belong to the Edmonton series 
lying practically horizontal. The coal 
beds are generally assigned to the 
Laramie formation. While there are 
four different seams of coal known to 
exist, only two of these are being 
worked at present, namely Nos. 2 and 3. 
Both seams produce an excellent quality 


of domestic coal and also give good 
results as steam producing fuel. The 
No. 2 seam is being operated to a very 
large extent especially in the vicinity 
of the town of Drumheller. The No. 3 
seam is operated more particularly near 
Rosedale and Wayne. 

A Typical Mine 

The workings of a typical mine 
operated in the Drumheller district are 
in the No. 3 seam, which has a thick¬ 


ness of 0 feet 4 inch, the following 
being a section from roof to pavement: 


Coal . 

.2 ft. 

2 in. 

Clay . 


A in. 

Coal . 

.1 ft. 

10 in. 

Clay aud coad bone ... 

.1 ft. 

4 in: 


3 ft. 

8 in. 

Total . 

.9 ft. 

A in. 

Total coal . 

.7 ft. 

8 in. 


with a hard sandstone roof and pave¬ 
ment. The strata is practically level 
the cover varying from 38 feet to 350 
feet in thickness. The mine is entered 
by means of two shafts, the hoisting 
shaft being 18 feet long and 10 feet (5 
inches wide by 38 feet deep, lined with 
concrete from top to bottom, the other 
shaft being used for ventilation pin 



Undercutting by Machinery. 


poses. The hoisting shaft is divided 
into three compartments, two being 
used for hoisting coal and the third 
equipped with a stairway by which work¬ 
men enter and leave the mine. The 
main entry is driven in a north-westerly 
direction from the foot of the shaft, 
this entry being driven 12 feet wide 
and S feet high for a distance of 200 
feet from the shaft, after which it is 
driven 8 feet wide and 8 feet high. 
For 200 feet from the shaft bottom 
there are double tracks on which the 
loaded cars are stored before taken off 
on the south side of the cage. 

Method of Working 

The method of working is room and 
pillar. Two entries are driven with a 
pillar of coal 30 feet wide between 
them and from these entries similar 
entries are driven to the north-east 
from which the rooms are opened out. 
The rooms are driven 20 feet wide 
with pillars between rooms 30 feet wide. 
Each place is mined in the centre by an 
electric coal-cutting machine of arc- 
wall type, the mining being done in the 
bone and day. The arc wall machine 
is mounted on a truck which is propelled 
along the mine tracks by electric power 
and can be raised or lowered by jacks 
to suit the height of the mining in 
each pla<*e. The machine, in the mining, 
cuts out the day and bone to a depth 
of 6 feet over the whole width of the 
place, after which the coal is shot down 
by means of powder which is placed in 
holes drilled for this purpose. The 
coal is then loaded into mine cars by 
the miners and hauled by horses to the 
shaft where cars are placed on self- 
dumping cages and hoisted to the 
surface. 

'Phe cages work in balance and when 
they reach the tipple the coal is auto¬ 
matically dumped out of the car on to 
a bar screen delivering to a weigh 
basket where the lump coal is weighed 
after which it is delivered on to a 
Marcus horizontal screen 60 feet long 
by 5 feet wide where the rock is picked 
out before the coal is placed -in the 
railroad cars for shipment. The Marcus 
screen is equipped with perforated 
plates for grading three sizes of coal. 
The tipple and headframes are of steel 
construction, the sides being covered 
by corrugated iron. 

Saskatchewan’s Lignite Deposits 

By John W. Ward. 

An important coal area and one which 
promises to become of immense value 

(.'out mut'd on Pane 38 



Underground in a Nine-foot Seam. 



In this Mine, at Tofield, Alberta, the Surface Earth has been Removed, leaving the 

Coal Seam Bare. 



A C.P.R. Mine at Lethbridge, Alberta 
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NATIONAL 


MOTOR TRUCKS 



A Canadian Industrial Achievement 


The National Steel Car Corporation Limited is a National institution ren¬ 
dering to Canada a service of vital importance. 


National Motor Trucks arc of greater interest to 
Canadians today than ever before. National Motor 
Trucks are built in Canada by a purely Canadian 
company, and fully (>(> per cent of the units required 
in the manufacture of Nationals are made in this 
country. That represents the present total avail¬ 
able supply. The company is now planning to pro 
duce in its own plant the units it is now obliged to 
import. 

Production facilities are being multiplied in order 
to supply the nation-wide demand for Nationals. 
Che minimum output for 1920 is placed at 1,500 


trucks. To turn out 30 dependable motor trucks 
per week is a task of large proportions: It is a 
Canadian industrial achievement. 

The fact that they are daily used in every line of 
business in cities and rural districts from coast to 
coast, speeding up production and distribution— 
ensuring efficient, dependable truck service—is*a 
strong endorsement for National Motor Trucks. 
Nationals are built for mileage. Fully equipped 
branches in all important centres. Built in six 
models 1 ton, 1.1 ton, 2 ton, 3J ton, 5 ton trucks 
and t> ton tractor. 


National Steel Car Corporation Ltd. 

Hamilton - - Ontario 

















while standard screws and petfood are 
the methods practiced largely in the 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ work 
and school shoes. 

Then we reach the old shoemaker’s 
joke about the last which is not the 
last but near the middle. Lasting is a 
very important operation calling for 
strength and agility on the part of the 
workmen and putting considerable stress 
on the machinery. The solid wooden 
last remains in the shoes for periods 
varying from six hours to six days. 
The lasting gives the shoe its shape and 
conformation. 

Next, the heel is attached and to 
outward semblance the shoe is complete 
but much yet remains to be done before 
the shoe reaches the state of pleasing 
perfection in which you see it in the 
retailer’s shop. Trimming, edge set¬ 
ting, buffing, polishing, inking, staining 
and a host of other apparently tritling 
things have to be done before the shoe 
is ready for the packing room where 
we will leave it since it reaches tit ere 
in the state you get it on making vour 
purchase. 


13,400,000 Pairs o f Shoes 
Made in Canada in 19 


I shoe industry is one of the not 
uninteresting stories of the de¬ 
velopment of this country’s manu¬ 
facturing endeavors. Compara¬ 
tively few Canadians are aware of the 
strides that have been made in this 
department of industry during the last 
decade. 

Going a little farther back an “old 
timer” will recall the welcome visits of 
the peripatetic shoemaker when the 
whole family were measured and fitted 
out with an annual supply of boots. 
The head of the family provided the 
leather and supplies and the shoemaker 
took up his tedious job of working them 
into more or less comfortable footwear. 

The introduction of machinery in 
time displaced the old-time methods 
just as the thrashing machines displaced 
the flail. What he could accomplish in 
a year was turned out in a few days 
by machinery and a small operating 
staff. Canada’s growing markets at 
home and abroad soon made work for 
thousands of families. 

The custom shop played a part in 
the next stage of development and in 
a survey recently made it was found 
that 33 of these establishments were 
still serving a useful purpose in making 
shoes. The huge bulk of the business 
is now produced, however, in factory 
establishments from Vancouver on the 
west to Fredricton and Amherst on the 
east. Few of the general Canadian 
public have any real idea of how exten¬ 
sive the shoe manufacturing industry 
is in Canada. They see here and there 
an odd factory, or two and have the 
general impression that it is struggling 
to supply some minor Canadian require¬ 
ments. A revelation is awaiting 'when 


ical Africa with their patient, indefatig¬ 
able rubber collectors help to swell the 
needed requirements. Calf comes from 
practically all quarters of the globe. 

llowmanv of the Winnipeg”dandies” 
or the Montreal and Toronto “swells’* 
know that the leather that covers their 
ankles possibly was once part of the 
hide of the sportive Kangaroo hopping 
about on his native sunny plains of 
Australia or that the shiny patent 
leather over his toes once belonged to 
a shaggy pony roaming on the steepes 
of Siberia? 

riease don’t let these romantic ex¬ 
amples lead you away from the main 
fact that 80 per cent, of the leather 
used in the Canadian boot and shoe 
industry is produced in Canadian tan¬ 
neries which create a market for Can¬ 
adian hides. 

All these and more are gathered to¬ 
gether and by the enterprise and energy 
of the manufacturers, by the modern 
methods employed in Canadian factor¬ 
ies and by skilled employees, are wrought 
into a finished product par excellence, 
whether from the point of view of an 
artistic creation or as* solid shoes of 
good appearance and high-class wear¬ 
ing qualities. 

It is of vital importance that Can¬ 
adians should take a proper pride in 
the excellence of product made in the 
factories of this country. The miscon¬ 
ception that imported footwear is of 
higher quality than the domestic pro¬ 
duct seems to be held in some quarters 
and should be eliminated. Competent 
judges advise us that few qualified shoe 
men, even, are able to tell the difference 
between imported shoes and the Can¬ 
adian product unless they bear some 
distinguishing mark. That prejudice 
also plays its part is evidenced by the 
fact that not infrequently goods made 
in Canada are passed off as the product 
of other countries. That they should 
know these facts about their industries 
is due the people of Canada. 

Over 200 Operations in Making a Shoe 

Now' then, how are these shoes that 
we are talking about, made? Since 
there are some 200 or more operations 
in the manufacture of a shoe it is 
obviously impossible to go fully into 


Canada makes 13,000,000 Pairs Annually 

How many pairs do we make in Can¬ 
ada? What is the value of the total 
production? What districts produce 
them? How many factories make shoes? 
How many people are employed? 
Simple questions, and, we hope, to the 
point. 

In 1S87, in addition to the shoes 
produced by the travelling shoemakers 
and custom shops, the factory produc¬ 
tion in Canada would barely reach 
30,000 pairs. In round figures bv 10IS 
the factory production in Canada had 
reached the i mine use total of 13,400,000 
pairs, embracing infants’, children’s, 
misses’, youths’, boys’, women’s, and 
men’s, of all kinds and prices. These 
were valued for sale at $43,300,000. With 
regard to cost, the shoo manufacturer 
is in the unhappy position of having to 
see his raw material increase greatly 
in price, due, in part, during the war at 
least, to the withdrawal from peace 
purposes of very large quantities of 
hides and other raw materials without 
which the tanner cannot adequately 
provide for his shoe manufacturing 
customers. The representative of the 
board of commerce who conducted an 
enquiry in the shoe trade recently 
turned in the following data at a session 
of the whole board: “Upper leathers,” 
he said, “have risen by 127 per cent. 

between 1913 and 1918, 
while between 1913 and 1919 
the rise has been 338 per 
cent. Hole leather has in¬ 
creased by 177 per cent, 
since 1913, while findings 
have advanced by 109 per¬ 
cent. Labor costs also had 
risen sharply.” Under 
these conditions it is hard 
to conceive how any 
amount of ingenuity or 
skill or mechanical perfec¬ 
tion could have kept the 
manufacturing cost of shoes 
below what it is. 

..The principal districts 
engaged in the production 
of shoes are Toronto and 
western Ontario with two 
factories east of Toronto 
totalling about GO for the 
whole province. Montreal 
and Quebec city with a few 
factories at intermediate 
points run to about 80 fac¬ 
tories all told for the prov¬ 
ince. The remainder are 
distributed in the other 
provinces but chiefly in the 
maritimes. The total for 
Canada is 1G2 plus the 33 
noted in an early paragraph. 
In 1887 there was one 
factory in all Canada solely 
devoted to the production 
of boots and shoes. Of 
men and women, girls and 
boys, there were 14,714 
good Canadians engaged in 
the production of good 
Canadian footwear in 1918 
and their numbers are 
increasing. 


One Source of leather Simply. 

The (coats of Algeria, the Kangaroo of Australia, the Wild Ass of Siberia, are a few of the many other 
contributors of leather to the shoes we wear. 
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^ASSEy 


FARM MACHINERY 


Toronto Factory. 


Woodstock 

fWnRon) 

Factory. 


Quality in farm implements is what has brought the 
Massey-Harris Organization to be the largest of its kind in 
the British Empire. 

Beginning away back in 1847—73 years ago—the few 
Implements turned out then, were known for their uniform - 
ly high Quality, and to-day in the five large Factories now 
kept busy turning out all kinds of Implements—Quality is 
the one thing most sought after. The reason given by most 
farmers as to why they kept on buying Massey-Harris 
Implements is—“They are so uniformly good and reliable.” 

The materials which enter into the Implements bearing 
the name Massey-Harris are the best that can be procured, 
and the workmanship is thorough. Every Machine 
is tested, and must come up to the Standard before it is 
allowed to leave the Factory. 

The name Massey-Harris on Farm Implements is, there¬ 
fore, the farmers’ best guarantee. 


Munciou, N.B. 


Beglna, Sask. 
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Swift Onrrent, Sask. 
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and Canadian Branches 



Brantford 


Factory. 


Service 


As with Quality, so also in Service, Massey-Harris excels. 

Branch Offices in all large cities, and local Agents in almost 
every town and village, assure you of the very best of ser¬ 
vice, whether it be the setting-up and putting into operation 
a new Machine, or the supplying of Repair Parts just at the 
time you need them, and saving you from disastrous delays 
during busy seasons. 

The Line of Implements Manufactured is complete, enabling 
the farmer to equip throughout with Implements, all of which 
bear the name Massey-Harris and are covered with the one 
guarantee of Quality and Service. 
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Calgary, Alta. 






Edmonton, Alta. 


THE LINE COMPRISES 


Grain Binders. 
Reapers. 

Corn Harvesters. 
Mowers. 

Rakes. 

Tedders. 

Side Delivery Rakes 
Hay Loaders. 
Cultivators. 

Fertilizer Drills. 


Hoe, Shoe and 

Disc Drills. 
Fertilizer Sowers. 

Disc Harrows. 

Drag Harrows 
Feed Cutters. 

Pulpers. 

Grinders. 

Ensilage Cutters. 
Manure Spreaders 


Cream Separators 
Plows. 

Scuff lers. 

Land Rollers 
Packers. 

Wagons. 

Sleighs. 

Gasoline Engines 
Saw Outfits. 
Tractors, Etc 
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Kamloops, B.O. 
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Saskatoon, Sask. 


Yorkton, Sask. 


Vancouver, B.O. 
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Ah Good a Man as Ever. 


T HERE WHS a time, not so long 
ago, when the treatment of her 
discharge*! soldiers was a deep 
blot upon the good name of Bri¬ 
tain, Her old professional army 
was in the main recruited from the 
very lowest classes; they had little 
education to start with and scant efforts 
were made to add to it or tench them 
a trade during their sojourn in the 
ranks. The result was that when their 
time expired, they were cast adrift 
with a beggarly pittance and left to 
fend for themselves without any ade¬ 
quate equipment for industrial ami 
agricultural life. Many of them drifted 
into blind alley jobs of. a precarious 
nature and the old soldier who was a 
professional tramp or match-seller was 
not an uncommon sight. The United 
States was the first country to make 
decent provisions for her soldiers, be¬ 
ginning with the veterans of the Civil 
War. There was some improvement in 
Britain after the Boor War and the 
Canadian veterans of that conflict were 
rewarded with liberal grants of land. 
But when the great war came and it 
was obvious that it was no affair of 
professional armies but a deadly strug¬ 
gle involving the whole community, it 
was also plain that the problem of re¬ 
storing the great finny of civilian sol¬ 
diers to their old life, once victory was 
won, would present great difficulties 
and could not be tackled without new 
ideas ami a new organization. 

Department of Soldiors’ Civil 
Re-establishment 

Here in Canada we began with a body 
called the Military Hospitals’ Commis¬ 
sion which had several unsatisfactory 
features, and eventually transferred 
its functions and responsibilities, early 
in 11>18, to n department of the federal 
government, which, under the charge 
of Sir James Loughoed, was given the 
titlo of Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Be establishment, and has shouldered 
the main part of the tnsk of restoring 
our soldiers to the civilian life that 
they abandoned for the game of war. 
Briefly described the functions of this 
department arc the administration of 
all governmental activities on behalf 
of discharged soldiers with the excep¬ 
tion of land settlement. Demobiliza¬ 
tion, pensions, post discharge medical 
care, artificial limbs, industrial re¬ 
training and, indirectly, employment, 
come under its purview. 

Gratuities 

When the soldier has been trans¬ 
ported to the discharge depot which he 
has selected in Canada, his papers are 
examined and he is demobilized with 
all possible speed, being allowed to re¬ 
tain a certain portion of his equipment 
and also being furnished with free 
transportation to his final destination. 
He is also, in addition to being paid 
any arrears of pay which may be due 
him. awarded a gratuity in proportion 
to his rank and length of service. This 
gratuity has been a constant subject 
of controversy, and the last has not 
been heard of it, but the following is 
a comparative statement of war service 
gratuities paid by different countries 
for a private who has three years’ *er 
vice to his credit: — 


THE 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

OF THE 

SOLDIER 

IN 

CIVIL LIFE 

By John A. Stevenson 


- 

- 

Service 

Overseas 

Service 

at 

Home 

(it. lit ’ll 
Australia 

Married, $114 15 
Si nglc, 08.02 

00 

tv 

•4 

1 $53 53 

N. ZIM* 

Married, $54 55 plus $7 00 
child under 10. 

Single 34.09 

for each 

U.S. . 

$00 and some additional states are 


giving additional grant of $10.00 per 
month for twelve months. 

Canada 

Married 

1 $00000 

$300 00 


Single. 

1 420.00 

210 00 


Employment of Returned Soldiers 

When the soldier has arrived at his 
discharge depot, he has also been be¬ 
friended by the local Returned Soldier 
Commission and other voluntary bodies, 
and has, probably, been by them directed, 
if he needs work, to the employment 
office. There he has found a represen¬ 
tative of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re establishment who is charged 
with the duty of looking after the in¬ 
terests of all soldier applicants and 
seeing that they secure a preference for 
the jobs available. At each dispersal 
station there is a deniobolization offi¬ 
cer of the S.C.R. (Soldiers’ Civil Re¬ 


establishment Department) who acts in 
an advisory capacity to» the men. 
Practically all the men employed on 
these duties are returned soldiers them¬ 
selves. The Department of Labor co¬ 
operates in every possible way by fur¬ 
nishing information as to chances of 
employment and other assistance. 
There are now over 90 free government 
employment agencies opened from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Up to Septem¬ 
ber, 1919, the date of the last available 
figures, 204,326 members of the C.E.F. 
had been interviewed at the time of 
their demobilization with an offer of 
assistance; 119,325 requests for infor¬ 
mation in regard to government bene¬ 
fits had been dealt with; 53,165 
applications for placement in touch 
with employment opportunities had 
been received, and of these 34,618 or 
65 per cent, had been placed in posi¬ 
tions. The information and service 
branch of the S.C.R. carries on an ac¬ 
tive campaign with employers of labor 
to induce them to recruit their staffs 
from ex-soldiers. An excellent follow¬ 
up system has also been organized 
whereby touch is maintained with the 
demobilized veteran even after he had 
secured employment to make certain 



Preparing to Again Taka their Placa In Civil Life. 

Upper: Oxyeceteline Welding. Lower: Learning the Tailoring Trade. Soldier Civil 
Re-establishment Work, Hart House. Toronto 



Still Good for a Day’s Work. 


that he is satisfactorily settled in civil 
life. Such is the work which the S.C.R. 
does for veterans w r ho have retunped 
from the wars in good, physical condi¬ 
tion. But large numbers do not come 
back in this happy state, and for such 
as are disabled the department under¬ 
takes to provide (a) medical service 
and (b) vocational and industrial 
training. 

. The Medical Service 

By its medical service the department 
tries to restore as far as possible to 
complete physical fitness all soldiers 
who have suffered disability in the war. 
Till within the last year the Militia 
Department, working through, the 
C.A.M.C., had charge of a large part 
of this medical work, but it is now 
completely in the hands of the S.C.R. 
In September, there were 10,780 patients 
under treatment. This total included 
1,729 tubercular patients, 688 insane 
patients, 4,163 medical and surgical 
cases, and 4,200 patients receiving 
treatment in clinics or outpatients in 
hospitals. Patfients in hospital and 
their dependants receive adequate pay 
and allowances, lately raised under 
pressure from the G.W.V.A., while they 
are undergoing treatment for disabili¬ 
ties due to war service. If the latter 
bring back a recurrence of illness, free 
treatment under the same conditions 
is given by the department. ; Free 
medical treatment is also given to all 
ex-members of the forces who fall ill 
from any cause wHhin one year of their 
discharge from the army. 

There is a special braneh dealing with 
artificial limbs and surgical appli¬ 
ances. Since its creation it has looked 
after 13,754 amputation and orthopedic 
cases; 3,439 artificial limbs have been 
supplied; 2,676 legs and 763 arms. 
Also 3,076 pairs of orthopedic boots 
have been provided. At one time con¬ 
siderable trouble arose through at¬ 
tempts of greedy profiteers to make 
veterans dissatisfied with the artificial 
limbs provided by the S.C.R. in order 
that they should buy the products of 
private firms. To check this a govern¬ 
ment-controlled factory for the manu¬ 
facture of artificial limbs, orthopedic 
boots and surgical appliances was set 
up in Toronto and a rigid monopoly 
put in force with satisfactory results. 

Vocational Training and Industrial 
Retraining 

In the S.C.R. there is a special sec¬ 
tion called the vocational training 
branch which undertakes to provide 
disabled men with a training calculated 
to enable them to hold their own in 
civil life and secure a good living. A 
large number of establishments are 
maintained in connection with it and 
the eo-operation of many prominent 
corporations has been secured. Men are 
also retrained to enable them to resume 
their pre-war employment. At the end 
of September last there were 11,161 
mert taking these course*, and over 
4,100 had passed out of the schools, 
84.1 per cent, of whom were known to 
be in good employment, while 8.6 per 
cent, could not be traced. Only men 
who have been wounded or disabled by 
sickness are eligible for these courses. 
While the veterans are attending them, 
the allowances, which they sometimes 
Continued on Page 71. 
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Crerar on National Policy 


NOTE.—The following comprises the more 
■Muportnut points of an address delivered by 
Hon. T. A. Crerar. M.P., at the annual con¬ 
vention of the United Farmers of Alberta, at 
Calgary, on January 22, 1920:— 

[ T has been charged against the far¬ 
mers’ organizations that they are 
selfish in character. The current 
idea, at any rate, until a few years 
ago—the current notion of a far¬ 
mer was that of an individual whose 
success depended almost altogether upon 
the amount of muscular energy that he 
threw 1 into his w 7 ork. Those who sat in 
high places of the land had the'notion 
that the farmer’s place was tilling the 
soil, that he should rise at three or four 
o’clock in the morning and* toil his 
weary hours through the day and repeat 
this process day after day and w r eek 
after week; and that, while he was en¬ 


gaged thus, there w T ere others who could 
look after the main business of the coun¬ 
try. Now, let me say this, that there 
were far too many farmers in this 
country that had only this conception of 
their own position in society and in the 
public life of the country; and one of 
the most hopeful signs there is to-day 
is the awakening intelligence in the 
agricultural portion of our population, 
bringing this thought into the minds of 
our farmers, that success in their occu¬ 
pation depends not alone on the number 
of hours of hard w r ork per day they put 
into their business, but it depends as 
much upon their intelligent planning, 
upon their studying those other ques¬ 
tions that are vital to their life and to 
their prosperity. Surely it is of as 
much importance to the man on the 
land to know how his grain is being 
marketed, to know what process of 
transportation it passes through before 
it reaches the ultimate market, to know 
the causes that operate on the costs of 
everything that he has to buy and sell, 
all factors in the problems he has to 
solve. 


Fanners Place in Society 

So, coming back again, we had this 
old current notion of the farmer’s place 
in society. It is natural that, with the 
success that has attended the develop¬ 
ment of our organizations, criticism 
covering a wide range, some of it 
honest, much of it interested, should be 
very frequently directed against them. 
One of the most common criticisms that 
one hears levelled against the farmers 
is that they are selfish and, in the new 
era, the dawn we see coming, a hope of 
a better day in Canada, there are some 
people in our country rather frightened 
with the idea that the farmers may 
secure too strong a position of influence 
in the legislative making machinery of 
the land; we find many people disturbed 
and they say, ‘ ‘ I know if these farmers 
succeed they will think of nothing but 
farming; they will think of nothing but 
their own selfish interests.” Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I have followed for twelve 
years very closely the work of the 
organized farmers in this country; I 
have attended practically all of the 
conventions during that time in these 
three prairie provinces, and many out¬ 
side of them, and I doubt if there is 
anywhere in this country a similar body 
of men in any other walk of life that 
have taken the broad outlook on public 
questions that the farmers of this coun¬ 
try have taken. (Applause). 

We hear the charge levelled that, in 
seeking to bring into effect in this coun¬ 
try certain policies which have had the 
approval of the facers and to-day are 
securing the Approval of thousands of 
other citizens in this country, we are 
aiming at selfish legislation. I have 
said it before, and I repeat it now, that 
I challenge any fair-minded man to 
take the declaration of political princi¬ 
ples set out in what is know as the 
Farmers’ Platform; lately christened 
‘‘The New National Policy for Can¬ 
ada,” to study it word by word afid 
line by line and paragraph by para¬ 
graph, and point out a single thing in 
it that is advised only to benefit far¬ 
mers in this country. (Applause). It 
cannot be done. And consequently, when 
that charge is levelled against the 
farmers of this country, it is a charge 
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that rests upon an unstable foundation. 

Our Railway Problem 

Well, first there is our transportation 
system. The 
C a n a d i a u 
people to- 
d a y ow n 
22,000 miles, 
or at any 
rate will in 
a short time 
own 22,000 
miles, of 
public rail¬ 
ways in this 
r>om.i u,ion. 

The organ¬ 
ized Farmers 
of Canada 
have been 
consistent in 
their advo¬ 
cacy of pub¬ 
lic ownership 
of railways. 

They believe 
that all 
those things 
that are in 
their nature 
natural 
monopolies 
should be 
p u b 1 i c 1 y 
owned. That 
is why they 
believe in 
public 
ownership of 
r a i lways. 

Yet, this 
problem of 
adminis te r - 
ing 20,000 
miles of 
railway 
is a vast problem. It is made more 
difficult by the fact that our railway 
policy in the past has not been a soubd 
policy in all its aspects. We have 
duplicated lines; we have built rail¬ 
ways at an enormous cost in through 
territory that could very well have done 
without railway service for 25 or 
even 50 years. 

You can travel for instance, in this 
province and in the neighboring pro¬ 
vince of British Columbia, along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, as 
some of you doubtless have travelled, 
over hundreds of miles and you will 
see all the way the skeleton remains of 
another transcontinental line that was 
built a few years ago. Here are two 
lines running through the Yellowhead 
Pass. In the pressure of the war, when 
rails were needed at the front to build 
railways for bringing up supplies to 
the armies, the rails were lifted of hun¬ 
dreds of miles of track in this district, 
and one can travel here for hours and 
scarcely ever be out of ight of the 
remains of a railroad, iron bridges, con¬ 
crete culverts, tunnels through rock, 
and rock cuts, the most expensive kind 
of road to build, and not a rail upon 
it, and I venture to say rails will not 
be laid on it again for fifty years be¬ 
cause they are not needed. But, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that 
there are hundreds of miles of this 
wreck of a railway, where the capital 
issues outstanding against it are over 
$90,000 a mile. The interest has to be 
paid on this and the money lias eventu¬ 
ally to be returned to those w T ho fur¬ 
nished it. Railway promotions in this 
country in the past have been one of 
the fruitful sources of jobbery and 
corruption in our public life (applause), 
and railways have been built in this 
country by almost thousands of miles, 
not because the roads were needed by 
the people but because it afforded an 
opportunity to the private promoters to 
line their own pockets, and they have 
done it (Applause); and the penalty 
that we have to pay to-day for our 
apathy and indifference and mistakes 
in the past is that the country is com¬ 
mitted to these burdens and has to pay 
them. 


Write off the Waste 

That problem of the administration 
of our public railways is a great one 
because they are starting under seri¬ 
ous handi¬ 
caps. Per¬ 
sonally, 1 
favor this 
plan, when 
we secure 
the Grand 
Trunk, as a 
result of the 
negotiations 
now under 
way, of re¬ 
valuing the 
w h o 1 e na¬ 
tional rail 
way system 
of Canada 
and put it 
down to a 
proper basis. 
What does 
a business 
man do if 
finds he has 
got into 
b u s i n e s s 
di fli c u lties, 
if he finds 
he has ex- 
pended 
money that 
is useless I 
In fact, what 
do his bank- 
e r s insist 
that he dot 
He has got 
to re-estab- 
1 i s li his 
position by 
revaluing his 
assets and 
Iputtingthem 
down to a proper worth ami that, to my 
mind, is one of the first things that 
should be done with our national sys¬ 
tem of railways. The whole thing 
should be gone over, their worth put 
down to a sound value and the differ¬ 
ence written off to the debt of Canada. 
There is no other way to do it.. 
(Applause). When this has been done, 
these roads are placed in the position 
where they can have a fair chance to 
compete in the public business of the 
country. When you have loaded a 
railway system down with many hun¬ 
dreds of miles of useless track that 
has been costly to build, you are puting 
a pretty heavy burden on the road to 
make it pay, because the revenues from 
the road will be expected to meet all 
the charges that arise upon it and that, 
of course, is a thing under fair condi¬ 
tions that no one can find fault with. 

Compulsory Military Training 

But there are other questions in the 
federal arena that will shortly be facing 
us. There is the question of what our 
future military establishment in this 
country shall be. I am afraid—I hope 
I am wrong—but I am just a little bit 
afraid, that there are some people in 
this country who would seek to bring 
about in this fair Canada of ours some¬ 
thing approaching to a state of mili¬ 
tarism or at any rate a state of semi- 
militarism. 

I don’t think it can be done. But we 
had before the war a militia establish¬ 
ment under the old Militia Act of 5,000. 
That was the limit of our permanent 
militia establishment under the old 
Militia Act. 1’ ower was taken by the 
Government a year ago to increase that 
to 10,000, and one sees frequently the 
suggestion that we must have compul¬ 
sory military training, that we must be 
prepared for whatever the future may 
bring. Now, we have seen the world 
cursed for five years with the bloodiest 
war in history as the result of whatf 
As a result of the military instincts of 
a great people—purposely developed. 
You cannot train men’s minds in a cer¬ 
tain groove without helping to bring on 
the very thing you are seeking to avoid 
in that regard. (Applause). The Caua- 
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dinn people will make the profoundotit 
mistake they have ever made if in anj 
way we commit ourselves to any form of 
compulsory military service. (Applause) 
Ami not only that. There is the ex 
pemiiture m connection with it. The 
war we have passed through has proven 
this if it has proved anything, that 
success in waging it depended not alone 
on the fact that we had trained a man 
to carry :« gun and go through certain 
evolutions; it was a war that was won 
in the factory as much as on the field; 
it was a war that was won by the 
agriculturist as much as the man who 
carried the musket; and, consequently 
if we are going to have national pro 
paredness, is not that form of national 
preparedness the l>est that will develop 
a healthy virile population; that will 
bring about a people that love their 
country and will rise to the defense 
of their country whenever the occasion 
requires it f We don’t want guns and 
forts and militarism in this country 
beyond what we have had in the past 
(Applause). 

A Canadian Navy 

There is another matter in Conner 
tion with this, and that is, the establish 
meat of a Navy. We see reports also 
in the newspapers that it is necessary 
to have a considerable naval establish 
meat, in Canada and some steps have 
been taken already towards ascertain 
ing wlmt would be the best form in 
which this could be done. Ho we want 
to build expensive war ships at the* 
present time with the financial position 
that this country is inf (No, No). 1 
think not, and, at any rate, this whole 
question of naval expenditure— any 
proposal to spend millions of dollars in 
creating a Canadian Navy—should be 
thoroughly discussed by the Canadian 
people from one end of Canada to the 
other before any decision is reached 
upon it. (Hear, hear). We do not 
want a naval policy brought down in 
Parliament and forced through purlin 
meat before it has been fully and 
freely discussed by the Canadian peo 
pie (applause) and I am sure that is a 
sentiment that the United Farmers of 
Alberta are in entire accord with. 

There is also the great question of 
our Imperial relations, and what they 
shall be in the future. We aro told 
that they are to be different from whaf 
they have been in the past; that Can 
ada, as a result of the war, has taken 
on a new status and a now position 
among the nations of the world. Our 
effort in the war, and the part 
Canadians played in that great strug 
glo has given our country a dignity 
and a place in the world that was not 
accorded her before. But this question, 
likewise, is one that should be fully 
and frankly discussed by the Canadian 
people before any decisions are reached 
that will tie Canada up to any form of 
Imperial Council or cabinet or parlia¬ 
ment—I care not what you call it— 
that may deprive us of any portion of 
the autonomy that we now enjoy. 
(Applause). 

The Old National Policy 

I often think, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the energy with which we have been 
pursuing the more material things in 
this country, we have sometimes failed 
to quite realize the full meaning and 
the effect and results produced by cer 
tain of our national policies in the past. 
In 1879 what was called the National 
Policy of that day, a system of Tariff 
■^’roTluction to Industry, was given ap¬ 
proval by the Canadian people, and 
adopted as our fiscal policy. I do noi 
know that there was a very great deal 
of solid belief in the efficacy of the 
principle in the minds of those who 
then advocated it. 

If my memory of history serves me 
aright, the whole question hinged on a 
very slight change in the budget that 
was brought down by the Mackenzie 
Government in 1878. It was unknown 
before that budget was brought down 
what proposals it would contain in re¬ 
spect to the tariff. There had been an 
agitation throughout the country for an 
increase in the duties, the avorage of 
which I believe at that time were 15 
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The Bogey 
of many 
a game 


ORN clothes are inevitable, yet they remain the bogey 

Fear of the scolding 


Jl cf many a childish summer game 

that may follow the discovery of a ripped blouse, or shirt 
or trousers, helps turn many a youngster into a prim little old 
man or a linnicky little old woman. 


of the Prue Cottons 13 “Steel Clad 
Galatea ”—and it is steel-clad. 
On the other hand PRUE Cotton 
prints offer a great variety of light, 
clean, cheery long-wearing and 
washable materials at prices so low 
as to make a rip or two seem un¬ 
important. If these are not what 
you wish there is a wide range of 
ducks or heavy plain cottons, all 
with the PRUE Cotton mark to 
guarantee their superiority. 


OF course the good mother has 
plenty to do without the mending 
of unnecessary holes and the head 
of the family has sufficient demands 
on his income without having to 
buy unnecessary suits of play 
clothes. 


DUT an excellent compromise may 
be made in this way : Ask at the 
Cottons counter for “PRUE 
COTTONS.” For example, one 


PRUE” stands for PRUDENCE 


It is the seal of the prudent housewife’s 
approval that has established Dominion 
Textile Cottons—“ Prue ” Cottons—as 
the best entering the Canadian household 


DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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The Clothes We Wear 


The Processes by If hick lf r ool From the Sheep s Puck 
and Cotton From the Plant Become^ Ready to If ear — 
By the Editor of the Textile Journal 



Processes In the Manufacture of Woolen Cloth. 

1. Wool washing machine. 2. The opener. 3. A carding room. 4. Drawing machines at 
work. 5. Ring spinning room. 6. The process of warping. After warping the yarn is run 
through a size bath and is then ready for the weaving looms. 


R EADERS need not suripise or have 
fear from the title of this article that 
it is going to have any personal 
application, or that its purpose is to 
describe the effects ot Sir George 
Foster's war-time appeal to economize by 
wearing “old clo’es.” Necessity has 
•om polled so many people to 
vquiesce in Sir George Foster’s 
suggestion that the wearing of old 
•lothes is no longer a novelty. 

Rather is it intended to give to the 
'ay mind some idea of the interest- 
•ng and romantic processes through 
which the wool, cotton or shoddy, 
ts the case may be, takes its 
•ourse, before the finished product 
.« delivered at the home of the 
•<msumer by the tailor or dress¬ 
maker's messenger. 

Seldom does the wearer of an 
•vercoat, a tweed suit, a jersey 
<doth gown, a printed cotton or silk 
shirt, or comfortable underwear, 
give a single thought to the multi- 
olicitv of processes and operations 
that had to be gone through and 
performed before the particular 
•loth or suit, caught the fancy in the 
retail store. Yet, of all human needs, 
there are few more important and 
oerhaps none that h:is developed 
«uch a variety of processes, or 
•ised in such infinite degree the 
mechanical productions of man’s 
mgenuity. 

To the great mass of consumers 
textile manufacture is a mystery to 
which they have no key, and even 
the people who handle textile 
goods, wholesalers, retailers, ware¬ 
housemen and others, have but a 
superficial knowledge of the pro- 
esses and methods by which the 
•commodities they sell were made, or 
of the degree of technical skill 
required in many allied branches 
before the textile manufacturer was 
sble to “deliver the goods.” 

Washing and Sorting The Woo! 

Readers of The Guide are likely 
ul know more about the first pro- 
ess—the shearing of the sheep— 
than does the writer. After the 
wool has been gathered from the 
farmer, graded and sent to the 
a oolen mill, it is washed. And here, 

«t might be pointed out that every 
-tingle operation in the manufacture 
of textiles demands the greatest 
••are and technical skill so that the 
finished product may be what it was 
designed to be and show no defects, for all 
f he processes are dependent one upon the 
other and bad work in one cannot be 
mitigated in another. Thus, washing the 
a ool has its importance because upon 
this manipulation depends the success of 
subsequent operations in the manufacture 
is well as in the final dyeing. Care has to 
be taken that the proper detergent is 
employed, that the soap contains not too 
much free alkali, otherwise, not only the 
dirt, yolk, etc., are removed from the wool, 
but the fineness of the fibre is also deteri¬ 
orated, the fine serrations of the fibre 
being destroyed, while the retention of 
these is of prime importance in a later 
operation. 

After the wool has been washed, rinsed 
and dried, the sorter takes hold of it. The 
sorting of wool is conducted in a far more 
systematic manner than is usually sup¬ 
posed by the ordinary person. Twelve, 
and sometimes fourteen, distinct grades of 
wool are obtained from a single fleece, each 
of which must be separated from the 
other and allotted to individual boxes 
before they are suitable for use in the 
construction of a woven fabric, unless 
it be a common flannel or blanket, and 
even then it is found advantageous to 
make an assortment according to the 
character of the wool. Sheep’s wool is 
classified under two grand divisions. 
The first includes “carding wools,” or 
those which are intended for use in the 
fabrication of woollen cloths. The second 
includes “combing wools” and are those 
intended for use in the fabrication of 
worsted cloths, of which more anon. 

Picking and Carding 

Alongside the sorting room usually is 
the picker, the essential object of which 
machine is to open and separate the 
matted locks of wool and to thoroughly 
mix and combine the several colors of 


which the wool may have been dyed and 
of which the mix is composed. The wool 
is distributed on the feed table, conveyed 
by feed rolls to the cylinder and the rapid 
revolutions of the powerful steel-toothed 
cylinder act upon the wool in such a way 
that the matted, tangled tufts are all 
opened and rendered fit for the more 
delicate teeth of the carder machine. 

The “blend” is then built in a stack 
and oiled before it passes to the carding 
room. Wool carding is a continuation of 
the foregoing process but upon a much 
more systematic and delicate plan. What 
is called the scribbler card opens the wool 
out lightly, the intermediate card treats 
it more severely, while the condenser 
brings it out in a regular film and divides 
it into a number of small slivers—small 
strings of wool. The cards are covered 
with innumerable fine steel wire points 
which grasp the wool as the cards revolve, 
opening and disentangling the fibre of 
wool, destroying their natural condition 
and rearranging them in parallel form 
with such an exceedingly fine degree of 
nicety as to favor their reduction to yarn 
by the subsequent process of spinning. 

Spinning and Warping 

Spinning is essentially for the purpose 
of imparting a twist to the previously- 
prepared strands of wool that come from 
the carding machine. Probably one of the 
most ingenious pieces of mechanism in 
the woollen mill is the apparently compli¬ 
cated, yet simple head motion of the self¬ 
acting spinning mule. It is a most 
fascinating machine to watch as it repro¬ 
duces the motion of the spinster at the 
hand wheel who attenuated her thread 
by drawing away her hand from the 
spindle. In the mule the condensed sliver 
or strand of wool is drawn thinner bv the 
outward motion of the carriage bearing 
the spindles which retreat bodily on 
wheels and rails away from the rollers that 


pay out the slivers. The outcome of this 
operation is a yarn, inferior in tensile 
strength to the product of the worsted 
process (which is quite different to the 
woollen process—a never-ending surprise 
to the layman) but greatly superior in 
felting qualities. 

The operation following the spinning 
and twisting is warping, if the yarn is 
intended for warp-—warp being t he threads 
that run length-wise of the cloth, and are 
usually two-fold yarn. Weft yarn is 
usually single and these are the threads 
that go cross-wise of the cloth and inter¬ 
weave with the lengthwise threads. \\ arp 
yarn, wound on crisis after being spun 
and twisted, is taken from these and 
wound round the beam of the loom. As 
considerable strain is necessary to accom¬ 
plish this work, the mechanism is con¬ 
trived with a view to great strength. 
The ordinary observer would scarcely 
recognize a perfect warp in the multitude 
of yarns that form a mass of apparently 
mixed patterns at this juncture. It is 
quite a common thing for there to be 
4,000 threads in a warp, and if it is a 
colored pattern the colored threads must 
be in their correct order. 

After the; threads are wound on the 
beam the yarn is sized, being run olT 
the beam through a size bath and wound 
on to another beam. The idea of sizing 
is to add strength to the yarn and inako 
the many different threads more uniform 
to facilitate weaving. 

Weaving and Finishing. 

Then to the weaving shed. There the 
threads on the warp are interlaced with 
the threads of the weft, the weft yarn 
being wound on shuttles which are shot 
backwards and forwards, interlacing the 
warp threads according to the design 
desired. Everything on certain modern 
looms is automatic, even to the replenish¬ 
ing of the shuttles. The modern weaving 


loom, in its main essentials, is the saint 
in principle as that which has been used* 
bv craftsmen from time immhmorial 
The only difference in the snood and 
complexity. The i*ower loom has more 
motions than couhi be worked by hand 
The woolen loom used for the pro 
Auction of heavy clot la's is run at »•. 
much slower speed than the worstec, 
broad loom. On the latter then 
may be from 90 to 100 picks n 
minute, which means that tin 
shuttle crosses ami recrosses tin 
width of the cloth from 90 to 100* 
times a minute and adds that num 
her of threads to the cloth woven 
each minute. In a heavy woolen, 
with coarse yarn the weft thread** 
in one inch may number no more 
t han dO, and in a tine worsted then- 
may be as many as 200, thus a 
certain number of yards of fabric of 
one sort that can bo woven in a dax 
may take a week to weave of another 
kind of cloth As the woolen fabrii 
leaves the loom no reader of Tin 
* Guide would be got to sa\ that hi 
or she would like a suit made ofr 
that stuff. It is rough and un¬ 
sightly, but the finishing processes 
are wonderful in their effect. Then 
is just alsmt as much diflerenci 
between the cloth as it leaves tin 
loom and the finished article as 
tlmio is between the virgin wool and 
the woven cloth as it comes from 
the loom. First the cloth is scoured* 
and this clears off the size; then 
it is milk'd to give it a full texture, 
creases are taken out by tentering 
lustre is given by crabbing, tin- 
process of raising produces tin 
pile, cropping makes that pile 
uniform, and then it is fixed with 
steam There are* many different 
kinds of finishes and naturally tin 
processes differ with each. 

For instance, the preliminarv 
processes of preparing the noted 
Doeskin finish requires considerabU 
skill m arranging the gig to disen¬ 
tangle the fibres on the face of the 
goods and adjust them in a parallel 
form without breaking or destroying 
their structure. The cloth is 
dampened, which tends to render 
the fibres soft and pliable. Fre¬ 
quently old teasles are employed 
in the first application followed by 
a new or sharper set. By this 
means the nap is gradually raised 
without breaking the fine, delicate 
fibres. The cloth is now dried and sheared, 
and again dampened and cross-raised (from 
list to list) then gigged from end to end in 
one direction and reversed, then dried, 
sheared and pressed. The boiling met hod 
is now used by successively winding the 
fabric around a large wooden roller and 
steaming it several times. The cloth is 
rewound at each interval. Another gig¬ 
ging is required, after which the cloth is 
rinsed in water and again dried for the 
final operations of dry gigging and shear¬ 
ing, followed by cold pressing which 
imparts lustre and brilliance to the face of 
the fabric. 

That is merely an instance of the 
lYoccsscs that have to be gone through 
>efore a certain finish can be secured 
There is an infinite variety of finishes and 
an qiHilly infinite variety of processes 
which could not even be enumerated in 
a short article. Indeed there is only 
space to point to a few of the more 
outstanding facts of interest connected 
with the many and varied branches of the 
textile industry and the work of those who 
make the products into the clothes we 
wear. 

The Making of Worsteds 

The chief difference, perhaps, between 
the manufacture of woolen goods and the 
manufacture of worsted goods is the fact 
that worsted goods are made from long 
wool which is combed after being carded. 
Worsted goods are made in the loom, 
and not in the finishing as may be said 
to be the case with woolen goods Fancy 
woolens, however, are just as amazing in 
the complexity of their manufacture as 
are fancy worsteds. Another feature is 
that fabrics manufactured of yarns, 
in which the material is composed of 
cotton, flax, jute or other vegetable fibres, 
do not felt or mat. The woolen fibre is 
practically the only one that does so to 
Continued »n l’a#e 67 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 




CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor 


To avoid confusion, the J. 

I. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY de¬ 
sires to have it known that 
it is not now and never has 
been interested in, or in any 
way connected or affiliated 
with the J. J. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the 

J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 


CASE 20-4* 
rosene Tractor 


The Case Line Offers 
Choice of Required 
Power and Capacity 

KEROSENE TRACTORS 


CASE 22-40 
Kerosene Tractor 


The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 20 x 28 Thresher 
with Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 
12 Case Silo Filler with 40-ft. blower pipe; 17x22 
Hay Baler; will pull 2-bottom plow, 6 to 8 inches 
deep, depending on soil and field conditions; 8 ft. 
double-action Disc Harrow; 22 shoe Grain Drill; 
two 6 ft. Binders. 

The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 22 x 36 Thresher and 
full equipment; pulls 3-bottom plow, under favorable con¬ 
ditions; other machinery requiring similar power. 

The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 26 x 46 Thresher with 
Feeder and Windstacker; three 14 in. plows in hard plow¬ 
ing, or four under favorable conditions; 10 ft. double-action 
Disc Harrow; two 7 ft. Binders, etc. 

The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 32x54 Thresher with 
Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler ; No. 20 Case Silo 
Filler with 40 ft. blower pipe; four 14 in. plows in hard 
ground, or five under favorable conditions; battery of Grain 
Drills or Harrows. 

The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle belt and drawbar 
jobs similar to 22-40. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company also 
builds: 

Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 
soils and conditions. 

Double Disc Harrows for use with tractors. 

Threshing Machines,—six sizes 

Hay Balers,—two sizes 

Silo Fillers,—three sizes 

Road Graders,—three sizes 

Steam Tractors,—eight sizes 

Rock Crushers,—two sizes ^ 

Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes 

Booklets, describing and illustrating any products above 
mentioned, furnished on request. 


CASE 15-27 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. AU 2, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


NOTE: 

We want the public 
to know that our 
plows and harrows 
are NOT the Case 
plows and harrows 
made by IheJ. /. Case 
Plow Works Co. 


Look for the 
KAOLK 

Our Trade Mark 


TRADE marks REG. U S PAT. Off. 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


World's Larder Still 
Empty 

Continued from Page 7 

people. There is not yet enough food u. 
the world to he safe against extensive 
privation in 'ease there should be a com 
partitive failure of crops Aor one year 
We have not got any reserve in sight 
The nations of the world cannot afford ai 
this state, after the great war struggle for 
justice and fair play, to leave humanity 
exposed to the calamity of a poor crop 
all round with no reserves to fall had 
upon. In Canada, to keep ourselves saf* 
economically and make ourselves strong 
economically, we must produce and wt 
must save. This course is the right and 
wise one for the nation. It is also th« 
best one from every point of view far 
every province, every county, all com 
munities and every individual farmer 
To make the most progress in it and to 
obtain the hugest profits and other bene 
fits, we cannot do better than continu* 
the local production committees of th« 
farmers themselves. Where they hav» 
been allowed to lapse, they should be re¬ 
vived and strengthened, and, where none 
exist, they should be constituted through¬ 
out every province. No other singb 
agency that I know of can do so much, or 
do it so well, for the immediate and per 
manent progress of agriculture. 

Bank of Toronto Report 

The serious problem of the national 
debt and the necessity for care in the 
conduct of the country’s financial af 
fairs was emphasized at the annua) 
meeting of the Bank of Toronto by the 
president, W. G. Gooderham, who said 
that borrowing for non-productive enter 
prises should be discouraged. 

The report presented to the share 
holders was highly satisfactory, the 
figures indicating growth all along thf 
line. Total assets were $109,285,118, an 
increase for the year of $9,077,121 
deposits totalled $86,712,997, an increase 
of $7,673,723; loans and investments 
$81,048,649 an increase of $5,090,415: 
net profits were $1,011,359 equivalent 
to 20 per cent of the paid-up capital 
The dividend was increased from 11 to 
12 per cent, the amount paid to stocl^ 
holders being $600,000. 

Dominion Bank Report 

Shareholders of the Dominion Bant 
had every reason to be satisfied wit) 
the report presented at their annua' 
meeting held in Toronto recently, tht 
figures laid before them showing an 
increase all along the line. Deposits 
amounting to $111,414,000 on December 
31 last, were over $15,300,000 in excess 
of the figure of a year previous, and 
net profits totalling $1,169,703 showed 
a gain of $83,205 over 1918. The profits 
were 9 per cent of combined capital 
and reserve, .and in addition to the divi 
dend of 12 per cent., stockholders re 
eeived a bonus of 1 per cent. 

A striking feature of the bank \- 
statemant was an increase of $6,546,000 
in the immediately available assets, the 
total of these being $70,075,000 a sum 
equal to 54 per cent of the liabilities 
to the public. Cash assets alone, ai 
$31,903,000, made a gain of $3,405,000 
during the year. Total assets $143,500, 
000 are $10,000,000 greater than a year 
ago. 

While wealth will not buy happiness 
it will purchase an imitation that is 
calculated to deceive anybody but an 
expert. 

In spite of her recent drubbing, when 
she hears of our prohibition Germany 
will be convinced we can’t liquor. 
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The Printed Word 



Yearly Output of Printing and Publishing Urnis 
Exceeds $50,000,000 — Costs Rapidly Mounting- 
Mortalities in the Newspaper held—Books and 
Magazines Largely Imported—By if . A. Craik 


I N contrast with those tendencies to¬ 
wards concentration, which have 
marked most lines of industry of 
late years, must be placed the con¬ 
tinued localization of effort in the 
urinting^ndustry. It is primarily a local 
indertaking and its units are for the 
most part, small and widely scattered. 
It is true that in the larger centres of 
population there has been 
-i certain amount of concen- 
r ration, and some city 
plants have reached large 
proportions, but against 
'his must be reckoned the 
•frequent establishment of 
.-rinting shops in new com¬ 
munities. The press follows 
zery closely in the foot¬ 
steps of the first settlers, 

•tnd often becomes an 
established institution long 
before any other industry 
eets itself up. 

Numerically, therefore, 

'he printing industry ranks 
'ather high among Cana¬ 
dian industries, for there is 
scarcely a place of any con¬ 
sequence at all that does 
not possess one or more 
plants. The census returns 
distinguish between print¬ 
ing and bookbinding estab- . * 
ishments and printing and 
ublishing establishments. 

Roughly, the distinction is 
between what is termed the 
ob-printing office and the 
aewspaper office, the one 
•>eing devoted exclusively to 
printing and the production 
•f printed matter other 
'han newspapers; the other 
'o the printing and pub¬ 
lishing of newspapers. In 
'he former class, and for 
rhe year 1917 (the last for 
which statistics have been 


thousands of dollars, wore forced to 
give up the struggle for existence. 

So many factors have to be reckoned 
with in newspaper publishing that it is 
practically impossible to give any esti 
mate of what it would cost to establish 
a new daily paper. The expense of buy¬ 
ing a plant and producing the first issue 
is as nothing compared with the cost of 
meeting wage bills and 
paper bills for weeks and 
months until advertising 
and circulation revenue be 
gins to flow in. Even 
then, the cost of getting 
advertising and circulation, 
in face of the competition 
of other papers may be so 
high and so continuous that 
the day when income ex 
ceeds outgo may be indefi 
nitely postponed. Always 
competition must be reek 
oned with, for established 
pa^»er may suddenly decidt 
to appropriate large sums 
to improve their service 
and thus upset all calcula 
lions of the new coiner i-- 
the field. Place of publics 
tion, character of paper 
nature of opposition, all 
introduce such variable ele¬ 
ments into the calculation 
that there is no way of 
estimating even an approxi¬ 
mate figure that would 
represent even roughly 
what it would cost to estab 
lish a daily paper. 

In the weekly newspaper 
field there are 1,073 papers 
in Panada, with 30 pages, 
published once or twice ft 
week. Included in the 
foregoing figure would be 
a number of publications 
which are issued in the in 
tcrests of a class, and also 


compiled), there were 613 
-stablishments; in the latter 
•lass, 916 establishments, M 

.r a total for the two n , 

•asses of 1,529. hi 

Output over $50,000,000 
a Year 

Other aspects of the in- 
tustry may be set forth as 
follows, the figures again applying to 
he year 1917:— 


Bookbinding Publishing 

Mittal invested .$19,444,104 $30,978,517 

employees on salary - 1501 o.llO 

sglaries paid .~...* 1,946 7 ’oon 

employees on wages - 7389 

* ages paid .—~— $5,150,974 $7,5*.1,801 

i .nat of materials .. $6,314,349 $7,389,5*. 4 

- *ue of . ..$19,457,746 $31,453,622 

The products of the printing press in 
> anada are varied, and in point of 

juality, compare quite favorably with 
the printed material of other countries. 
In first place come the newspapers, 
'anging all the way from the metro¬ 
politan dailv with its circulation of 
.iver 100,000 copies, to the little weekly 
oaper published in some small and re¬ 
mote village printing office and with 
n circulation of only a few hundred cop¬ 
ies. The Dominion is well supplied with 
newspapers, very few communities of 
uny size lacking such publications, and 
on the whole the standard maintained 
is a very creditable one. 

There are today about 112 daily news¬ 
paper plants in Canada, scattered all 
rhe way from Sydney, N.S. to Nanaimo, 
B.C. This is a somewhat smaller num¬ 
ber than existed in pre-war days, for 
rhe press has been passing through 
strenuous times, which have had the 
effect of driving a number of the 
weaker papers out of business. It is 
calculated that about 30 daily news¬ 
paper establishments have disappeared 
during the war period. Some were 
forced, on account of adverse condi¬ 
tions, to suspend publication altogether. 
Much was the fate, among others, of the 
Montreal Daily Mail, the Toronto Daily 
Times, and the Calgary Canadian. 
<)ther8 found it desirable to sell out to, 
■ >r amalgamate with, their competitor, 
hs was the case with the Ottawa Free 
Press, which linked up with the Ottawa 
Journal; the Brockville Times, which 
was merged with the Brockville Re¬ 
corder.; the Brantford Courier, which 


The Mont MoAflrn Type of Newspaper Press. 

The above is a reproduction of a photograph of the largest of the presses in the press room of the 
Manitoba Free Press. These presses, which are the same as the ones which produce the other Winnipeg 
newspapers and all large newspapers everywhere, are rotary. They print from huge rolls of paper 
at a high rate of speed. The type is not used to print from. Stereotype p ates of each page of the 
newspaper are cast. These plates are not flat, but semi cylindrical, to fit the cylinders of the press. 
The one shown above is an octuple press, and can print 60.000 16 page papers an hour. It can also 
turn out any other number of pages desired at a proportionate rate of speed. A press of this kind 

costs about $75,000. 


was taken over by the Brantford Ex¬ 
positor, and the Galt Reformer, which 
was absorbed by the Galt Reporter. 

Increasing Costs of Publication 

To understand why the daily press 
has been driven in so many instances 
to suspend publication, or to arrange 
mergers, one must appreciate something 
of the heavy increase in the cost of pro¬ 
duction which has taken place. Bulk¬ 
ing largely in the expense bill of any 
newspaper is the white paper on which 
it is printed. In pre-war times news¬ 
print paper was readily procurable at 
from $30 to $40 a ton, delivered. In the 
early years of the war its price did not 
advance, but towards 1916 the mills 
began to raise their quotations, and 
while the government intervened at 
the request of the press and fixed the 
price, manufacturers were able to show 
that their cost of production had gone 
up to such an extent that even the 
regulated price had to be raised from 
time to time, until, during the past year, 
it reached $69 a ton. For the first six 
months of the current year $80 a ton, 
f.o.b. mill, is the fixed price, with $90 
per ton in prospect for the last six 
months. With paper averaging $85 a 
ton this year, it may be shown that a 
newspaper, such as the Manitoba Free 
Press, will have to pay over $100,000 
more for its newsprint this year than 
last, and the Toronto Globe something 
like $65,000 more. 

W T hile the paper bill forms approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent, of the total expen¬ 
ses of a metropolitan daily, there are 
other items which will also reflect in¬ 
creasing costs. The wage bill has been 
steadily climbing and is today from 50 
to 100 per cent, higher than it was be¬ 
fore the war. Taxes have cut into pro¬ 
fits heavily, and in all departments of 
operation there has been an increase.- 
In the aggregate they represent a very 
serious drain on a newspaper s resour¬ 
ces and unless a publishing company is 


firmly entrenched in its field and is 
able to pass on the advancing costs to 
the advertiser and subscriber, it will 
find existence precarious. 

The war years, and the 14 months 
since the war ceased, have formed a 
period of expansion for the press, both 
in the matter of circulation, and of ad¬ 
vertising. The publication of war news 
stimulated circulation immensely and 
practically all Canadian dailies are 
away ahead of their pre-war figures. The 
Toronto Globe, for example, is now sell¬ 
ing nearly 90,000 copies a day, ns 
against about 55,000 copies in 1911; tbo 
Manitoba Free Press went up from 
about 40,000 to 80,000 copies in the 
same period; the Vancouver Province 
increased its sales from 22,000 to 35,000, 
and the Saskatoon Star from 2,500 to 
25,000. These larger circulations have 
enabled managements to increase their 
rates for advertising so that the adver¬ 
tiser has been shouldering a goodly por¬ 
tion of the increased cost of production. 
Also, advertising has been more plenti¬ 
ful, the past year being a particularly 
active one in this department of news¬ 
paper work. 

A Difficult Field to Enter 

With the elimination of weaker 
papers and the building up of strong 
publishing organizations in each of the 
principal Canadian cities, it is becoming 
a matter of increasing difficulty and ex¬ 
pense to establish new undertakings. 
The wrecks of the past few years, par¬ 
ticularly tliose of the Montreal Daily 
Mail and its evening edition, The News, 
and the Toronto News, latterly pub¬ 
lished as the Times, are object lessons 
that should not be overlooked by any¬ 
one considering similar adventures. Both 
papers were launched under the most 
favorable auspices; both enjoyed the 
services of highly-effioient staffs; both 
at their inception had apparently ample 
funds to put them on a paving basis: 
yet both, after swallowing hundreds of 


others in the literary, tech 
the nical, and business fields, 

'“s' Deleting them, there are 

[jj* probably between 800 and 

, NH . 900 regular weekly news- 

Iso papers, which would for the 

"4 most part bo published in 

small cities, towns and 
villages throughout the 
Dominion. These papers, like the dailies, 
have also had their troubles of late 
years, though they have not exper¬ 
ienced suspensions to quite the same 
degree. They have quite generally 
passed along increased cost by raising 
their subscription rates. Formerly sell 
ing at $1.00 per annum, the large major 
ity are now listed at $1.50 per annum 

Few Literary Periodicals 
The roll of Canadian periodical pub 
lieations also includes 246 monthlies and 
20 quarterlies, with a smattering of 
semi monthlies and bi-weeklies. The 
country is strong in its agricultural, re¬ 
ligious, trade, and technical papers, but 
apart from a few deserving magazines, 
is weak in its literary publications. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. No 
trade or class papers issued in Great 
Britain or the United Btates, and deal 
ing with conditions in those countries 
would suit the requirements of Cana¬ 
dian readers, whose demand is for news 
and information about their own coun¬ 
try. On the other hand, the literary 
periodicals of the United States and 
Great Britain, with their wealth of il 
lustration and entertaining reading mat 
ter, do have a strong appeal for 
Canadian readers and are bought in 
i such large quantities that they reduce 
i:he chances of success of the domestic 
product, which has great difficulty in 
securing material of equal quality. Still, 
it is gratifying to note that a few Cana 
dian weekies and monthlies are meeting 
with success in their effort to develop 
the Canadian literary field. 

As illustrating the extent to which 
Canadians purchase periodicals and 
magazines from Great Britain and the 
United States, the customs figures are 
illuminating. For the last fiscal year, 
that is, for the 12 months ending March 
31, 1919, importations of newspaper# 

and magazines from the United States 
were valued at $2,028,807, and from 
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Great Britain at $154,804. These flgurtv- 
when compared with those of previous 
years, indicate a steady expansion of 
this business. Already for the first sij 
months of the present fiscal year, im 
portations from the United States wer* 
valued at $1,156,827. It will be quit*- 
apparent that this trade will keep oi 
growing, since it will be many year#- 
before there will be enough Canadiai 
periodicals to meet the demand. 

What is true of periodical* is als< 
largely true of books. School books are 
manufactured to a considerable extern 
in Canada because the country need* 
texts peculiarly suited to its own re 
quirements. These correspond to th* 
trade and class publications in the peri 
odical field. On the other hand, with e 
few exceptions corresponding to th- 
little group of magazines, books of other 
kinds are not manufactured in Canada 
Success in the book publishing busine— 
depends on quantity production and ui- 
less a book is assured of a pretty wid* 
distribution, as would be the case witi 
a public or high school text, it is no* 
feasible to manufacture in the Domii 
ion. There is invariably a tendency 
for original publication to gravitate t# 
the larger markets of the United State- 
or Great Britain, where the demand f<> 
books is more extensive, and wher. 
editions, by reason of their size, ca* 
be manufactured more economically. 

2,500,000 School Books Annually 

School-book production centres verx 
largely in Toronto) principally becaus* 
the Ontario market for school books wa* 
the first to develop. This gave the pub 
lishing houses there a start, and, as thei’ 
plants grew, they were able to manu 
facture books for other provinces mor» 
cheaply than could the local printers ii 
those provinces. There is some publish 
ing of French-Canadian texts in Moi- 
treal; a few books are made in Hal 
fax, and a limited number in westen 
cities. Tendencies throughout Canada 
have been towards a greater anc 
greater use of Made-in-Canada book* 
and it may be said that the large major 
ity of the books used in the public anc 
secondary schools are today of Cana 
dian origin. In the universities, British 
arid American text books are still in th#- 
majority. A rough estimate of the nun> 
her of school books manufactured »> 
Canada per annum is 2,500,000. 

As with newspapers, so with book* 
the cost of manufacture has gone U| 
enormously since the war started. Boar- 
for covers which cost $.‘14 a ton laic 
down in 1916, is now up to $119 a ton 
binding cloth has gone up from 11 t< 
36 cents a yard; binding thread from 
cents to $4.00 a pound; interlining fron 
3 to 14 cents a yard; paper from $4.2' 
to $9.75 per hundredweight. In man> 
instances the cost of binding alone t< 
day is equal to the wholesale price fom 
years ago. Yet a survey of school-boo• 
prices today certainly does not indicat# 
that there has been a proportionate ii- 
crease in the market value of the#- 
books. 

Apart from school texts there are no 
many other books made in Canada, de» 
pite the fact that the imprint of Canb 
dian publishers appears on many vo> 
nines offered for sale in the book store* 
The customary procedure is for the pul 
lisher to arrange for an imprint editio; 
in London or New York and import hi# 
supply. As part of the larger editioi 
manufactured for sale in Great Britaii 
or the United States he is able to tak* 
advantage of the reduced cost of pro 
duction which large-scale publicatioi 
always secures. Only in cases where * 
very large sale in Canada is assured, ii 
which case it probably would pay t« 
print a real Canadian edition, or wher» 
a book would only enjoy a very limitr« 
sale outside of Canada, is it desirabi* 
to manufacture in the Dominion. F< • 
example, a novel by Ralph Conn.#- 
which always sells many thousands <•' 
copies, would likely be made in Canadb 
while works of history or biography of 
peculiarly Canadian interest woil'l 
usually be produced here. 

It would be a little difficult to arri' • 
at a figure which would represent th# 
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Canadian War Correspondent 


A book every Canadian 
should buy. This book con¬ 
tains full details of the hun¬ 
dred days when Canada made 
history for the world. 
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The Year in Steel 

Developments Following the Armistice in the Iron and Steel Industry of 
Canada—By F. IV. Gray 


F OLLOWING the armistice, the 
irou ami steel industries in Can¬ 
ada, as was the case in Britain 
and in the United States, passed 
through a period of uncertainty. 
Under the stimulus of the war, in 191*7, 
".he production of the blast furnaces 
and steel fur- 
aaces of Can¬ 
ada reached its 
highest record¬ 
ed point. For 
-some time pre¬ 
ceding the arm¬ 
istice, however, 
the larger steel 
manufacturers, 
forseeing the 
impending end 
•of hostilities, 

■had gradually 
lessened the 
production of 
munitions and 
proceeded to 
*9 quip their 
plants for 
peace-time re¬ 
quirements. In 
•this way, the 
Canadian 
plants had in 
large measure 
lisposed of 
•heir war-time 
equipment at 
good prices, 
had made suit¬ 
able amortiza¬ 
tion provision 

in their ac- Air Q 0ra p re8S0r f 0 

•ounts to take 



Air Compressor for a Blast Furnace. 


|>oration at Sydney, by the Steel Com¬ 
pany of Canada at liauiiltou and by 
the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault 
Sre. Marie. The large steel companies 
have all also strengthened their position 
by acquiring additional coal properties. 
The Dominion Coal Company has very 
n o t a b 1 y i a- 
creased its 
coal holdings 
in the Glace 
Bay district 
during the war. 
T he Nova 
Scotia Steel 
and Coal Com¬ 
pany has re¬ 
cently obtained 
control of the 
Acadia Coal 
Company in the 
Pictou field of 
Nova Scotia, 
and both the 
Algoma Cor¬ 
poration and 
the Steel Com¬ 
pany of Canada 
have strength¬ 
ened their posi- 
t i o n by t h e 
acquirement of 
coal properties 
in the United 
States. The 
position of tin* 
steel companies 
in regard to 
fuel economy— 
which is the 

i Blast Furnace. F r, ' at l m,bK ‘ m 

in steel maim 1 


•are of the special equipment installed 
for war purposes, and did not experience 
s<> severe a dislocation of their manu¬ 
facturing activities when t he war ended 
.as less capable management might have 
occasioned. 

As a result of war time activities and 
prices the steel companies had accumu¬ 
lated comfortable surpluses, but here 
again the managements showed their 
wisdom in preferring to invest the 
money in additions aud rehabilitation 
if plant rather than in the disbursement 
if dividends. 

Just previous to the war the steel 
industry had met some very lean times, 
arid the reversal in their financial 
position which the last five years has 
brought about is shown by a compari¬ 
son of the relative value of their com¬ 
mon stocks, as appraised by the Stock 
Exchange, and as shown below:— 


••nces in 1913: 

Dominion 

Steel 

Steel Co. 
of Canada 

Low . 

.137 

.$ 18 

High . 

. 58 

. 28 

year ago . 

.. 62 

• . 6b 

Fnd 1919 .. 

. 75 

. S64 


The value of 


faeture today—is very much better 
than it was before the war. 

Another encouraging tendency of the 
steel manufacturers has been to in 
crease the variety of their manufac¬ 
tured products. The new structural 
steel extensions of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, the plate mill of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation are typical 
of what is taking place. 

The growth of the shipbuilding indus- 
tn is closely connected with the growth 
and permanence of our Canadian Ste-d 
industry. Steel shipbuilding plants now 
include tie important and large ship¬ 
yard at Halifax, the Nova Scotia Steel 
Company’s old-established yard at Tren¬ 
ton, near New Glasgow; the numerous 
establishments along the St. Lawrence 
river, at Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Montreal; the yards in Toronto, Colling- 
wood. Port Arthur and other points ou 
the Great Lakes, aud the very important 
shipbuilding developments on the 
Pacific coast. Now that a plate-mill, 
capable of rolling large size ship-plates 
is about 


Canadian steel 
»« 1 .oeks, of which 
:he two in- 
•tances • given 
•tre typical, is 
t reflection, not 
-o much of 
•heir future 
i. rospects, 
which is of 
•nurse sorae- 
r hing on which 
uo person can 
he certain, but 
if the improved 
physical condi- 
I ion of the 
o 1 a n t and 
equipment of 
ibe several 
•otnpanies, and 
the notable ad 

• iifions that re¬ 
main as a per¬ 
manent gain of 

• he period of 
war activity. 
Large Exten¬ 
sions 

For example, 
without going 
into great de¬ 
rail, new and 
up-to-date by¬ 
product coke 
plants have 
been installed 
by the Domin¬ 
ion Steel Cor- 



ffnrtng Six-ton Ingots, Sydney Mints 




completed in 
Canada, the 
country is in a 
position to fur¬ 
nish within its 
borders every¬ 
thing neces¬ 
sary to build 
and equip steel 
ships for sea, 
including jn 
gines, boilers 
and accessories. 

Consolidations 

Likely 

It is in the 
logic of events 
to anticipate a 
c onsolidation 
of interests, in¬ 
cluding coal 
mines, iron-ore 
deposits, steel 
plants, a n'd 
steel-ship build- 
i n g yards, 
along the lines 
that have been 
so successful in 
Britain, where 
it is often 
stated that the 
ore comes in at 
one gate and 
the steel ship 
goes out at an¬ 
other. It is 
Contd. on Page 76 



Nature’s way of heating your home, the only sensible, 
efficient and economical method. 

i—v-r • »- ^ —ui_, Evorv atom of heat generated 

If JBti l in the furnace immediately 
passes into the house. 


It can be installed in any or¬ 
dinary cellar and never takes 
more than live feet square of 
floor space. No pipes to duel; 
under or bump your bead 
against. 

“Think of this”—The coldest 
air in your house is the first 
to pass through the Superior 
Pipeless Furnace—this must 
and does give you an even 
temperature in every room. 


\nv handy man can install it in five hours 
Handled by every wide-awake dealer, and 


Manufactured by 


The Hall Zryd Foundry Company 

ONT. 


HESPELER 


Write u* or our Winnipeg Branch 


SARNIA FARMER’S FRIEND FENCING 


iARNtA FENCE 


For Canadian 
Farmers 


For Every 
Fencing Need 


ARNIA 


Will not sag In summer nor break in winter,conforms to uneven ground, up 
hill or down, as well ns level ground. The strong line wires have a wave or 
crimp which gives elasticity and spring to the Fence, providing for con- 
V traction or expansion. The strain Is evenly distributed on each wire. The 
\ Sarnia knot grips and stays tlglit—will not slip In any direction. We 
\ have saved the farmers of t’annda many thousands of dollars by our 
/ \ plan of direct dealing from Factory to Farm—cutting out all dealer 
\\n\ or middleman's profits and giving it to the Farmer. 

> Nyy* • Canadian Farmer* must help supply the hungry nations of Europe by using ever> 
SV \\) foot of ground . . r productive | urposrs. lfavc no waste fence corners but plow to the 
jjCvk line. Do not l ev Fencing until you linve our prices. Prepaid freight prices quoted 

RWW in Old Ontario. Four cents a rod extra in New Ontario. Quebec and Maritime 
\ A provinces. Western Canada supplied frotn our Winnipeg warehouse. Order new 
_ llg'Ui and be ready, i’rice list, order blanks, descriptive literature yours for a-king 

The SARNIA FENCE CO., Ltd. a 

y&s&NjflQ Winnipeg, Man. Scrnia, Oni. \ 


fo FARMER 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 
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CANADIAN FISH 


Bx Frederick William Wallace 


ity to withstand cold and fatigue con 
siderahly greater than when meat wa* 
the principal ration. One of the great 
est dietetic authorities in the world. 
Sir James Creighton-Browne, M.D.,D.Sc., 
former physician to the late King 
Edward, once said. “It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, that, for working 
people of all classes, fish is an econom 
ical source of the energy necessary to 
enable them to carry on their work; and 
that for children and young persons il 
furnishes them the very stuff that i* 
needed to enable them to grow healths 
and strong.” 

The Japanese are a great nation of 
fishermen largely owing to the faci 
that they are primarily a fish consum 
ing people, and for general all-rouno 
hardihood and physical fitness it would 
be hard to beat the Japanese. The 
Chinese coolie—performer of laborious 
tasks beyond the ability of the average 
white man—exists on fish and riel 
almost entirely. The Scandinavian 
peoples—the strong men of the north- 
are great fish eaters, and the Highland 
Scotch—the empire builders of brawn 
brain and indomitable courage—can be 
cited as another fish-eating race. In 
these few illustrations, the argumen' 
against fish as a nutritious and strength 
sustaining food is dissipated. 

Summer and Winter Supplies 

While fish of all kinds are readil* 
procurable in the cities and towns of 
the western provinces, our limited trans 
portation facilities do not allow of a 
general distribution into the farming 
communities of fresh varieties. T< 
persons thus situated, the suggestion i* 
made that in the fall, an order for a 
hundred or two hundred pound box of 
frozen fish be placed with the nearest 
wholesale fish distributor. Pacific cod 


I T is a good trade axiom to sell ex¬ 
portable products in the markets 
which will ensure the best returns, 
and to make use of products in home 
consumption which are cheaper and 
not so readily exportable. In other 
words, it is better to export beef, pork 
and mutton to markets paying the best 
price than to retain same for home 
consumption—especially so in Canada 
where we have a cheap and palatable 
substitute in the wealth of fish with 
which the Dominion is so generously 
endowed. 

Canada’s whole future depends upon 
the development of export trade and 
Canadian beef and pork has a world 
market, but a considerable quantity is 
retained for home consumption. If fish 
were substituted for a larger proportion 
of the meat retained, our exportable 
quantity would be considerably augmen¬ 
ted and the financial returns to Canada 
increased by the exported meat and the 
home-consumed fish. 

Canada possesses the most abundant 
fisheries in the world today. No other 
country can compare with us for variety 
of species indigenous to our waters, 
nor in the generally prolific nature of 
most of them, but Canadians cannot be 
characterized as fish eaters on a par 
with the pitizens of other nations such 
as dapan, Great Britain, and Europe 
generally. 

In the western provinces of Canada, 
the fisheries of the Pacific and the fresh 
water rivers and lakes of the West 
provide an abundance of food fish which 
are low-priced and palatable. Among 
the sea fish, grey cod, red cod, ling 
cod, soles, brills, plaice and herring are 


P reparing the Spring 

seed bed is a quick, sure 
job for the Bates Steel Mule. 

Its Crawler traction does not 
slip on the soft ground and there¬ 
fore allows double discing and 
harrowing in one operation. 

It also does this work at a fast 
speed, thus making a finer seed bed 
than is possible with most tractors. 

The Bates Steel Mule does not 
pack the ground because of the 
broad Crawler surface and allows 
the tractor to rest on top of the 
ground as lightly as a child’s foot. 

The front wheels make easy 
steering and comfortable riding. 


Descriptive catalog mailed 
upon request. 

JONES TRACTOR <5 IMPLEMENT 
CO.. Ltd.. 

Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Distributors for 

Saskatchewan, Manitoba. Alberta. 


'Bates Machine & Tractor Co. 
Established 1883 
JolieL Illinois 


Where Whitehsh are taken In the Great Lakes 

The Whitefish area is shown in black 
and is from 10 to 50 fathoms deep. 


the most efficient Tractor in America 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 

MONEY TO LOAN 


Repayable in Equal Yearly Payments 
Over a Long Term of Years 


For inure than Sixty Year* lint corporation haa made use of the Amortita 
lion System for the benefit ot its clients. This is the plan of repayment by 
equal annuities or instalment* over a long term of yeare. It is prepared to 
lend money for terme of twentf yeare, when shorter terms ere not preferred 
by the borrower animal repayments including principal and Interest 

For farther tnformetion **ply to:— 

GEO. F. R. HARRIS, Manager 

Manitoba 'Branch, Winnipeg. Man 

B. 8. UA WHENCE, 

Acting Manager. 

Saskatchewan Branch. 

REGINA HASH 


W T. OBEIOHTON, Mgr. 
Alberta Branch, * 
VDMOKTOM, ALTA 


130 - Egg Incubator and Brooder 19.50 


If ordered together we send both machines for only Stl.SOand we FREIGHT 

■ nay hji freight and duty charges to anv R. R. station In Canada. RND DUTY 

* Iff 1 We have branch warehouses in Winnipeg, Man. and Toronto, Ont. PMIO 

■ n . I on I Orders shipped from nearest warehouse to your R. R. station. 

3 iRnEh [J Hot water, double walls, dead-air space between, double glass J- f 

f doors, copper tanks and boilers, self-regulating. Nursery under Mm f 

f * m tray. Especially adapted to Canadian climate. Incubator and Brooder 

shipped complete with thermometer*, lamps, era tenters—ready to tine when you set them. Ten MBBSSSSSf 
year guarantee—SO day* trial. Inrubaton* finished in natural dolor* showing the high grade Cali- ^». A 1-1 i 
forma Redwood lumber used—not painted to eorer inferior material. If you will corn pare ourmaHlutitllHijilM 
machine* with other*, we feel sure of your order. Don’t buy untilyou do this—you’ll nave money WUmlinmUilgH 
—it pays to investigate before you buy. Remember our pries of is for hath Incubator and —-w 

Broodar and covsrs freight and duty charges. Send for FREE ratatog today, or «cnd in your order and save tkna. I 

WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO- Box231B«dw, Wjt« U. S. A. 1 
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■ I Exceptional Values 

Clean, Plump, Strong Vitality II. -a 

The Greatness of a people shall be measured by the Stan¬ 
dard of its Agriculture. 

McKenzie’s Gold Standard Brands represent the highest 
standard available. 


SUPPLEMENT STOCKS 


Brandon I'tORnry 
Price Price 
I'll Hus IVr llus 

$1.19 $1.19 


Stm-U No. 

K-32.—OATS, Abundance . 

K-42.— American Banner. 

K-52.— Victory . 

K-62.— Barton’s 22 . 

K-82.— WHEAT, Mnrquis . 

Above prices for quantities of not loss tlum 110 bushels. Add 25 
bans. Oats, 3 bushels; Wheat, 2 bushels. 

CHANGE OF ABOVE OAT PRICES 

When Fort William spot or May price for commercial crude No. 2 t’.W. is 88 cents 
or less, per bushel, our price will be as per above prices, lor respective varieties, 
and on every advance of market over 88 cents these prices advance concurrently 
one cent per bushel, or fraction thereof. 

Price will be established according to the close of the market oit the day your 
order is received. Full value of your remittance will be shipped on this bnsiN. 


Making Ground-wood Pulp. 

The Pulp-wood is held against Grindstones by Hydraulic Pressure, 


How Paper is Made 


Spruce and Fir Mostly Used—Groundwood and Sulphite Pulp—Intricate 
Processes and Marvelous Machines Utilized—By J. Newell Stephenson 


PEDIGREED and SELECTED SEED OATS 


llrandon FulRary 
Price Price 
Per Hus. Per ltu». 

$2.20 $2.35 

. 1.75 . 1.90 

. 1.95 2.35 

1.50 1.55 

. 1.50 1.60 

1.50 1.65 

. 1.50 1.60 

. 1.50 1.55 

. 1.55 1.65 

ids or more add 5 cents 
Kegistered Oats not sold 
;s continuing 2 bushels 
(#), which are fit) cents 


Slock No. 

*3279.—OATS, McKenzie’s 96 . 

3212. — Banner, Special Strain 

3213. — Banner, Registered . 

3217.— Abundance . 

3292. — Seger or Victory . 

*3281.— Gold Rain . 

3293. — Carton’s No. 22 . 

3214. — Newmarket . 

3215. — Sixty-day or July . 

Above prices for quantities of 12 bushels oi 
per bushel; less than 3 bushels add 15 cent 
in less than 3-bushel quantities. RAGS.— 
35 cents each extra, except those marked wit 
each extra. 


PEDIGREED and SELECTED SEED WHEATS 


*3179.—WHEAT, Rod Bobs:— thus 

Brandon .$8.90 $9.00 $9.25 

Calgary .. 9.25 9.35 9.50 

Our Gold Standard Kitchener is a particularly tine sample. We . Brandon (’alinuy 
paid a high premium to secure it, in fact it cost us more than the Price Price 

price at which we are selling our Gilt Edge Stock. I Per Hu*. Per Hus. 

*3190.—WHEAT, Kitchener, Gold Standard . $4.40 $4.75 

3192.— Kitchener, Gilt Edge . 3.40 3.90 

3185.— Marquis, Gold Standard .. 3.45 3.75 

89 P.— Marquis, Registered, Ref. 89 P. 3.85 4.15 

91 X.— Marquis, Registered, Ref. 91 X. 3.55 3.85 

3201. — Prelude, Gold Standard . 3.80 4.05 

3202. — Red Fife, Gold Standard . 3.60 3.85 

3189.— Rod Fife, I)r. Saunders’ Extra Early . 3.80 4.05 

3180.— Durum or Macaroni . 4.50 4.75 

Above prices are for quantities of 10 bushels or more; 2 bushels or more, add 
5 cents per bushel; less than 2 bushels, add 15 cents per bushel. Registered Wheat 
not sold in less than 2-bushel quantities. 

Bags containing 2 bushels 35 cents each, except those marked with an asterisk 
(#), which contain 2) bushels. 

Choice Stocks of the Following. Write for Prices Today. 

Barley Vetches Bromo Millets 

Flax Buckwheat Western Rye Sudan Grass 

Rye, Spring and Winter Sunflower Timothy Clovers 

Field Peas Corn Kentucky Blue Alfalfa 


McKENZIE’S TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

Write for a copy today; it fully describes the Best Seeds for the West. a 

a. e. McKenzie co. ltd. 


Western Canada’s Greatest Seed House 
BRANDON, MAN. CALGA 


Sent on Trial 


Vpward 


1 Thousands in Use g£SaS%8£.'g: 1 

'•V 41 vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 

VWB made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skitn- 

ming separator only $19.95 Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bowl ia a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Abaoruta Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 

Easy Monthly Payment Plan 

Whether dairy is large or smsD, do not fail to get our great offer. Our tichly il Instrated cata¬ 
log SENT FREE on request, ia a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 1 
aeparatoOB. Learn boar aa American Separator may pay for itself while in use. 

Shipments made promptly from Winnipeg, Man., St. John, N. B., and Toronto, Oat. 

Writs today for catalog and see our big money saving proposition. 


Removing Excess Moisture by Passing Over Steam 
heated Drums. » 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box ,210, Baiubridfe, New York 
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sarily so where the pulp is handled in 
laps.' In the beater the fibres are 
brushel and rubbed between a revolving 
roll and a stationary plate, a process 
which, besides mixing the fibres, im¬ 
proves their papermaking quality. 

The mixed pulps or “stuff’’ is run 
into storage tanks, called stuff chests, 
in the machine room and pumped to a 
regulator which allows just the right 
amount to ilow continually to the paper 
machine, the excess going back to the 
chest. Before the stuff reaches the ma¬ 
chine it is again strained or “ screened ’ ’ 
to make sure the fibres are of uniform 
size, and extra water is added to get 
the proper interweaving of the fibres 
as the sheet of paper is formed. 

The machine used for making news¬ 
print, book, wrapping and writing 
papers is called the Fourdinier, from 
the name of the two brothers who 
bought up and developed the original 
patent of Louis Robert, whose invention 
dates from 1799, only 120 years ago. 
In that time wonderful improvements 
have been made; modern machines are 
capable of making a sheet of paper 15 
feet wide at the rate of 650 feet or 
more per minute. Some machines run 
more than 800 feet per minute and the 
paper is carried automatically from one 
end to the other. 


The Avery Tractor will be on 
Exhibition during Bonspiel. 
Come around and let us show 
you how the “Avery” will prove 
its value. No trouble to make 
any explanation. 


CANADIAN 


rune to 13 special steel roils, me ruc¬ 
tion and weight of the rolls »on the 
paper as it winds down through the 
stack really “irons” out the roughness, 
presses down the fuzzy fibres and gives 
a surface Hat enough to take the ink 
properly from the type and cuts in the 
press-room. The endless sheet is then 
wound on reels and from these, in turn, 
is passed through a set of rotary shears 
that divide it into strips of the proper 
width and these strips are wound on 
cores in rolls of the correct width and 
diameter for the newspaper presses. 
Any breaks are carefully joined and 
a “flag” or signal is placed in the 
roll at that point to warn the pressman 
of some defect in the roll. Wrapping 
the roil is comparatively simple, yet 
this and the loading into the cars must 
be conscientiously and carefully done 
if the paper is to arrive in good condi¬ 
tion. 

Some newspapers require paper in 
sheets. To accommodate them the mill 
must have another department, where 
the paper from the rolls is passed 
through a cutter, whose revolving kn fe 
cuts the strip into pieces the desired 
length. The sheets are then counted 
by reams and packed in bundles. 

For special effects and extra high 
finish is sometimes required. To get 
this, the strips are passed through the 
super-calender, a calender stack made 
up of alternate rolls of steel and com¬ 
pressed paper or cotton. A very high 
luster can thus be obtained, the paper 
often going through several times. The 
product is called “super news,” and is 
largely used for pictorial sections of 
papers. 

When it is necessary to produce a 
special color or some other effect re¬ 
quiring a fundamental treatment of the 
stock, the necessary materials, color, 
sizing, clay, etc., are added in the mixer 
or the beater. 

For other grades of paper, the opera¬ 
tion of the paper machine is practic¬ 
ally the same as described, but such 
papers usually require special addi¬ 
tional processes for the preparation of 
the raw material and the finishing of 
the paper. The selection of stock is 
of greater importance and more care 
is required at most points in the process. 

The author would like to add that 
he will be glad to have anyone inter¬ 
ested in the manufacture of paper ask 
questions, which will be answered if 
possible. And, finally, take care of the 
forest, it is Canada’s financial anchor. 

She Was Scotch 

Tramp: “Could you give me tuppence 
for a bed, lady?” 

Sandy’s Wife: “Yes, bring it in!” 

Eve: “Adam, darling?” 

Adam: “What is it, Eve, dearest?” 

Eve: “If you had had but one rib, 
would you have given it up for me. ’ ’ 


Power For Every Farm Need 

For Every Size Farm and Every Kind of Work. 

The complete lino of motor farming machinery manufactured by the 
Avery Company fills all power farming requirements for 
every farmer in the world. 


A Marvellous Machine 

The wire part of the paper machine 
is the most important, and the wire 
cloth is the most expensive item of sup 
ply, costing as much as $800 to $900 
for a 160-incli machine, and lasting 
from three days to three weeks. 

As the stuff flows out on the endless 
wire it contains about one part of fibre 
and 200 parts of water. It flows out on 
the moving wire at nearly the same rate 
at which the latter travels. No sooner 
does the fluid spread out on the wire 
than the water starts to go through. Be¬ 
fore it has proceeded very far, how¬ 
ever, the fibres, in settling, have had a 
chance to interweave. The fabric is 
not of uniform strength in both direc¬ 
tions, because the fibres have a tend¬ 
ency to lie in the direction the stream 
is flowing, therefore, the paper is weak¬ 
er across the machine than parallel to 
the direction of flow. Hence the paper 
tears more easily one way than the 
other. In slower running machines it is 
possible to make a paper of nearly the 
same strength in both directions. 

Due to the speed of the machine and 
tho limited length of the wire, only a 
portion of the water can drain through. 
An additional amount is drawn out by 
suction, applied through suction boxes 
with perforated tops, over which the 
wire travels. Before leaving the wire 
the paper passes between a pair of roll¬ 
ers, called “couch rolls,” which press 
the fibres together and squeeze out more 
water. In some machines a suction roll 
is used at this point. It is this roll or 
the lower one of the pair, which drives 
the wire. 

The paper is now made, as far as 
the interweaving of the fibres is con¬ 
cerned, but it contains about 90 per 
cent, of moisture. In order to improve 
the firmness, texture and finish and to 
remove more water, the sheet is passed 
through several pairs of “press” rolls, 
carried by fine woolen felts. 

Most of the water is removed by 
evaporation, the paper passing over 
steam-heated drums called “dryers.” 
This, of course, is expensive, so as 
much water as possible is removed by 
mechanical means, although the best 


If you cannot come to town WRITE us today for Catalogue, 


CANADIAN AVERY CO. LIMITED 


(Cor. Fountain & Henry Ave.) WINNIPEG, MAN 
Branches at REGINA, CALGARY, and SASKATOON. 


BUY DIRECT 
FROM GROWERS 


For the first time a Purely Co-operative Organization of Seed 
Growers offer this year, finest quality 


Root, Field and Vegetable Seeds 

Specialties—Corn, Mangels, Swedes, Vegetable Seeds 


Write for Catalogue and Prize List at once. Special quotations to 
Farmers’ Co-operative Organizations buying in bulk for their members. 

UNITED SEED GROWERS LIMITED 

30 Main Street, Penticton, B.C. 

"Quality Seeds Grown North of the 49th Parallel” 


Successful Farming Secrets Disclosed 


Itistesd of taking years working out the problem* of farm management for 
yourself, get this book, by Prof. O. P. Warren. 


and learn iu a few hours' study what might otherwise take 
year* to learn. Take the re*ult* others have tried and 
proven right. We recommend this book and know it will 
help you. 

IT EXPLAINS how a successful farmer should lay out his 

work The right kind of machinery for his needs. When 
and where an engine is more economical than horse power, 
*nd a thousand and one other, money-making points. 

IT TELLS how to reduce labor; to save time, to save 
machinery; to purchase supplies to the best advantage; to 
make profits. It clearly shows the necessity of keeping 
farm records and accounta. and outlines a simple system 
of record keepiug. 90 AA 

Postpaid ____ L»\)\J 


Act Inc on Ur Warren’* siuMestion we have had orlntMl The Grata 
Gnawers' aside Farmers' Aoeesst Seek, s book at blank form* for each kind of record keeping 
amt full Instructions on bow to use It It covers a full year's business and tells how to find 
your net worth and clearly ox plains the Canadian Income Tax. _ .75 

SPFATAT AFFFR To everyone ordering FARM MANAGEMENT en this offer ws 
oritliiniJ V/rg£iA ,^11 ^ Account Book FREE (on request). The quantity M 

limited Do not delay, but order at once. 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE Book Department WINNIPEG 


The Fourdrinier Part of a Paper Machine 

The paper is formed on the moving wire cloth. The water is rem 

pressing and evaporation. 
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CANADA CEMENT 

CONCRETE 


FOR permanence: 


Concrete on the Farm 

Will Help You Put Money in the Bank 
This Free Book Tells How 

C ONCRETE improvements are very profitable to the 
farmer—our book explains, by easily-understood 
directions, how to make—with no other materials 
than sand, gravel and “Canada Cement”—the things your 
farm needs to make it so efficient that waste will be elimin¬ 
ated and profit assured. 

Tells how to build concrete feeding floors that save feed, 
manure and labor. 

Tells how to make concrete foundations and barn floors 
that are proof against rats and decay. Clean barns certainly 
increase your profits. 

Tells how to have concrete troughs that are sanitary and 
easily cleaned—hence of great value in your effort to keep 
your animals free from those stock diseases which eat into 
farm profits. Get this book that explains how to mix and 
use concrete for the making of these and many other utilities 
that will be weather-proof, fire-proof, rat-proof, germ-proof 
and waste proof. 

Ask for Canada Portland Cement, the uniformly reliable brand. It 
can be secured from more than 2,000 dealers throughout Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write our nearest Sales Office. 

Canada Cement Company Limited 

961 Herald Building Montreal 
Sales offices at 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


THE HOME BANK 


Head Office 
Toronto 


Original Charter OF CANADA Head Office 

1854 Toronto 

BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

CANADA’S POLICY 
THE POLICY OF THIS BANK 

T HE Toronto Savings Bank, the original foundation 
of what is now the Home Bank of Canada, began its 
work thirteen years before Confederation. Its service 
was constructive. The policy of The Home Bank is the 
policy of the Dominion .... “Ever Onward” 

Commerce, Agriculture, Industry in its every form has 
felt the impulse of this Bank’s enterprise; have found 
added life and strength through its resources. 

Open an account today and make your dollars work 
actively for you. You can discuss your own particular 
requirements with the Manager of our nearest Branch. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS AT ALL BRANCHES 


fdd r 


MOTOR 


Oil/ 


A Body for Every Make and Type of Motor Oar and Tractor 

EXTRA HEAVY, HEAVY,' MEDIUM, 
LIGHT, COLD TEST 

Mad* of Pennsylvania k toe La — admittedly the bait in tha world- to apeell- 
cations datermlnad by yaara of exparience catering to Waatarn Canadian needs 

Write out nearest office for chart showing which one of these oils you Should use « 


Siat Oil 

& Refitting 



HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ST. BONIFAOB 
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Our Spring and Summer Catalog 

is the best that we have ever issued and it is full of bright, up-to-date 
styles in Roady-to-Wear, Boots and Shoes, etc. 

BE SURE TO SEND FOR A COPY—IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Christie Grant Limited 

Canada 


Winnipeg l 


MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 


Head Office: WAWANESA, MAN. 

Owned and Operated by Farmers 

In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Tnmrtn g Farm Property only, at the lowest possible cost to the assured 

Insurance in Fores--- 

As at Assets ____ 1,885,624.87 

®*®*®5*' Reserve for unearned premiums- 

81st, 1818. Number of Polioies in Force--- 39,084 

FABMBB8: Why insure in smell or week Mutual Companies, when you can insure 
with the Wewensss Mutual, the largest end strongest strietly Farmers' Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in Canada f 

AGENTS IN ALL LOCALITIES 

This Company has no connection with The Western Canada 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, or any other 
combination of Mutual Companies. 


f\ OVERALLS and 
« COVERALLS 

■>3 made of Stifel Indigo Cloth. 

^ It’s the brawny, “muscular” ma¬ 
terial that is made into color-fast, 
wear-ever work clothes. The dots and 
stripes of Stifel’s Indigo Cloth posi¬ 
tively will no t break in nr jnt. 

This little j£ H 9 mark 

on the hack l . V, I of the 

cloth inside the garment is Jj 
your guarantee of the 
lWML genuine. 




We are makers of the cloth only. 
& SONS, Indigo Dym and Printers 


Your dealer can si 

.X L 



Automobiles and Accessories 


been expended on the erection of build¬ 
ings for the manufacture of the Olds- 
mobile car by the General Motors 

Corporation of Canada at that place. 

The factories in Oshawa include 

several units of the General Motors 
Corporation. These are the McLaughlin 
Motor Car Company the Chevrolet 

Motor Company, and the Olds Motor 
Works of Canada. The buildings being 
constructed there are of reinforced con¬ 
crete and 
consist of a 
fiour-story 
assembl i ng 
plant, 400 
feet by 83 
feet for the 
manufacture 
of the Olds- 
mobile car; 
a shipping 
building 400 
feet by 83 
feet, built 
with e n- 
closed load¬ 
ing platform 
to permit of 
shipment be¬ 
ing made in 
any weather; 
and a third 
structure 
three stories 


T HE automobile, motor truck and 
accessory industry in Canada, 
which ten years ago was non-exis¬ 
tent or practically negligible, has 
during the last five years come 
to the front as one of the chief indus¬ 
tries of importance in the Dominion 
of Canada, and at the rapid rate of 
progress and expansion, promises to out¬ 
strip many of the basic industrial pur¬ 
suits of this country. The significance 
and import- 
a n c e of 
these state¬ 
ments can 
be better 
realized by 
noting the 
extent of 
capital in- 
vested, 
wages paid, 
sales execu¬ 
ted, persons 
employed 
and number 
of cars 
m a n u f a c- 
tured dur¬ 
ing 1910. 

Owing to 
the d i f f i- 
culty of ob- 
t a i n i n g 
exact statis¬ 
ts c s from 
Canadian . automotive manufacturers of 
their production, etc., to be made public, 
it is, therefore, difficult to quote exact 
figures in this regard. The following 
preliminary canvass relating to auto¬ 
mobile and other allied lines, compiled 
by the automotive industries of Canada 
which is in very close touch with the 
manufacturers, may be taken as reason- 
ablv authentic:— 


View of t.h« Final Assembly Room in the Willys- 
Overland Factory in West Toronto. 

Hundreds of cars pass over this run way every day to 
the testing department and finally to the 
shipping section. 

high, 300 

feet by 80 feet, for the enamelling 
process. 

Besides these large structures for the 
production of automobiles and trucks, 
blocL on block of workingmen’s houses 
have been erected by these companies 
at Walkerville, Ford City and Oshawa, 
during the past year. These residences, 
which are most modernly equipped, are 
being sold to the employees on a defer¬ 
red payment plan at prices ranging 
15 000 000 f rom $5,000 to $10,000 each. 
loo’ooo]ooo These facts illustrate that Canada 
15,000 is no longer looked upon as a field for 
94.000 fh e Assembling of imported motor parts, 
ndustry is The actual manufacture of the Cana- 
io, vet not dian automobile within the Dominion is 
province; a reality and has become a clearly and 
ctions are definitely-defined business in itself. The 
Chatham, made-in-Canada automobile is now a 
ndon and real Canadian production. The British 
vision and government considers that a car comes 
n Central within the preferential tariff if 25 per 
the manu- cent of the vehicle is made in Canada, 

trucks are This entitles it to be exported to the 

id Oshawa United Kingdom under the provision of 
fore with the one-third preference as decided upon 
mug 1919. by the Imperial authorities. In most 
its $4,000,- of the automobile factories the make- 
lent alone. up is over 60 per cent Canadian by 
transmis- value and it will not be long before 
nis models the 100 per cent Canadian car is manu¬ 
al Motors factured. In fact one well-known car 
manufae- is now 95 per cent Canadian made, 
assembling Manufacture of Parts 

awa. The Tn regard to the matter of automo- 
of nearly bile accessories, by degrees the number 
■ numerous of parts that could not be made in 

structure Canada are now gradually being mami- 
wide of factured here. This is not the fixed 

k for the policy of Canadian manufacturers who 
igines. It wish to be independent of foreign 

materials 

- and unfor- 

'yvP seen inter- 

promptness 
in delivery, 
easiness in 
making ad¬ 
justments, 


Front Viaw of the Assembling Plant of tha Olda Motor 
Worka of Canada, at Oahawa, Ontario. 
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an institution 


IT IS the good fortune of this institution to serve a large part of the total 
* population of Canada. 

The story of the Ford success is not new to Canada. 

The place the Ford Car occupies in the business and social life of the country 
is firmly established. 

How many realize that whatever success has been achieved by this institution 
is the result of its ideals of service? 

The Ford Car was produced with those ideals in view. It was designed to 
give satisfactory, dependable service to the greatest number of people. 

The Ford Motor Truck followed. Already it plays an important part in the 
transportation of Canada s products. 

Then, the Fordson Tractor—no small factor in increasing the agricultural 
production of Canada. t 

The Fordorganization has grown until it now reaches and serves every remote 
corner of the whole Dominion. 

The Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, under normal conditions, 
employs directly over 4,200 people in Canada. 

Seven hundred and fifty Ford Sales representatives have been established in 
Canada. These in turn give employment to 4,100 people. 

This in'turn, figured on a basis of five to a family, shows that l ord supports 
over 40,000 people. 

There are also 2,300 other garages pledged to supply genuine Ford parts. These 
in rendering service to Ford owners employ large numbers of mechanics. 

The men who produce Ford Cars are highly paid mechanics, the minimum 
wage scale at the Ford plant being $6.00 per day. The yearly pay roll of the 
Ford Company in Canada is over $4,000,000. This does not include the 
wages paid by Ford representatives to their employees, estimated at $3,000,000. 
It does not include the wages that are paid by subsidiary companies and 
producers of materials for Ford Cars, all of which is due directly to the 
operations of the Ford Company. 

That organization—the men who make Ford products, who render service to 
Ford owners—is one of the great institutions of Canada. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA,*LIMITED. FORD. ONTARIO 
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ential gears, radiators and various 
forged parts in St. Catharines; fenders 
and bodies at Oshawa; wood screws in 
Milton; grease cups, spring shackle 
bolts, spark plugs, seat springs at Wind¬ 
sor; rear axles, body springs, rims, etc., 
at Chatham; foot pumps, stamping, drop 
forgings, door hinges,.door locks, brac¬ 
ket iron? and various other details at 
Hamilton; tires and tubes in Toronto, 
Hamilton, Kitchener'and Bowmanville, 
tops at Toronto and Walkerville; wheels 
at Windsor and Chatham; windshields 
for assemblies, hub caps, running board 
mouldings and brackets* cushion retain¬ 
ers, robe and foot rails, scuff plates, 
floor board, mouldings and various pres¬ 
sed steel parts in Walkerville, Toronto 
and Oshawa and many other little 
necessaries in various towns through¬ 
out the province. 

This list indicates how many and 
varied are the developments which enter 
into the production of a motor vehicle. 
The manufacture of it in many in¬ 
stances provides work for numerous 
factories in the production of required 
parts and accessories. Some factories 
of course make more of their car in 
their own plant than others but there 
is no car manufactured in the U.S. or 
Canada where all component parts are 
produced under the one roof. After 
persuing • these details it is plainly evi¬ 
dent that there is hardly an item in the 
construction of the automobile that is 
not or may not be produced in Canada. 

Tire Manufacture Important 

As an outstanding automobile acces¬ 
sory, the tire industry in Canada is 
easily the largest and most important. 
This business has grown phenomenally. 
The sales for last year were upwards 
of thirty million dollars in the Dominion. 
Tire manufacturers are importing raw 
material in large quantities and at 
present supply 86 per cent of all the 
tires used in this country. One of the 
largest American tire concerns has just 
begun the construction of a $5,000,000 
plant with workingmen’s houses at 
Bartonville, a subdivision adjacent to 
Hamilton, Ontario, and will employ 
3,000 men this summer in the manu¬ 
facture of pneumatic and hard tires. 

It is interesting to note that Canada 
ranks second in the number of cars 
operated in the different 'countries of 
the world and also holds second position 
in the total number of cars per capita. 
Farmers in Canada owned practically 
50 per cent of the cars in 1919 and with 
the registration in the prairie provinces 
rapidly increasing each year this per¬ 
centage will be materially increased. 

The year 1920 will be‘the biggest in 
the history of Canada’s automotive in¬ 
dustry. Although the demand for pas¬ 
senger and comercial vehicles far out¬ 
strips production, yet manufacturers 
asserts that all orders can be taken 
care bf providing that the fuel and 
steel shortage, which has become rather 
acute, does not continue far into the 
year. A few months ago the editor of 
the Wall Street Journal predicted that 
Canada was on the eve of prosperity 
and development not second to that of 
the United States following the Civil 
War. If the automotive industry is 
any criterion of that development, then 
indeed the motor car industry, which 
has developed from the embryo sta'ge in 
a comparatively few years to one of 
Canada’s leading industrial pursuits, 
may be considered a precursor of many 
future manufacturing enterprises. 


Mmlel C With Rock Island No. 38 
10 on One-Man Tractor Disc. 
1^-dO Close-up levers. One man 
easily operates tractor and disc. 

Makes a Perfect Seed Bed 


What other tractor gives you the guarantee of service that the Heider gives 

you—12 years use in every kind of work on farms all over America. Heider success 
is due to its performanee—year after year—in every soil—on every power job- Let the 
Heider owners tell you. You don’t have to take a "demonstration” as your assurance. 

No Gears to Strip 

Heider Friction Drive is the simplest and most dependable drive known. Does 
away with clutch, transmission years and bevel years. 15% to 20% fewer parte. 
Write for Catalog of Heider Tractors and Rock Island Tractor Tools. 

WATERLOO MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 

Dl) Portage La Prairie, Man.; Regina, Sask.; and Waterloo, Ont. 

Manufactured by 

ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 

513 Second Are. Established 1SSS Rock Island, 111. 


Niooe* - - )sUm , 

A “" 


^ Bums 
Kerosene 


Model C 12-20 

with Rock/ 
Island No. 12 

CTX Plow 
attached 




21* ch *bi, 


pro 1717 ON REQUEST-THREE 
r I\JuHi PAMPHLETS : 

Where are the Dead > What it the Soul > 
Thievet In Paradtee. 

or FREE with special booklet, What Say 
the Scriptures About Hell? q/\ 

Postpaid .. ei£U 

BIBLE STUDY CLUB 
Box 1622 Winnipeg, Man. 


R. S. ROBINSON 

SeSaMiehed 1885. BUYER AND EXPORTER OF Capital $250,000.00. 

RAW FURS.HIDES, SENECA ROOT, WOOL and PELTRIES 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY unlimited quantities MUSKRATS, WOLVES and MINK 
at following high prices for large or amall lots. 

Wolf. fine, cased No. 1 $35.00 to $12.60 
Wolf. fine, cased No. 2 24.00 to 2.00 
Wolf. No. 3 ... S.OOte 1.60 


Winter Bats _ 

Fall Rats __ 

Fall Bats, she* aad eat... 

Kits ..... 

MINK. Prime Dark 
MINK. Prime Pale 

Also ALL OTHBB PUBS at Highest Current Bates. 
PRESENT HIDE QUOTATIONS 

Salted Beef Hides 26c to 23« , Calfskins __45c to S6c , Oien. 

Prosen Beef Kips _80s to 26c 

Hides ..24c to 22c I Horse Hides $10.00 to $6.00 I i, ioa 


Good Seed Flax will be scarce next 
sprlnr and we are importing Argen¬ 
tine seed which has been success¬ 
fully grown in the North-west and 
promises Increased yields. 

Write ua for lirformatlen 

CHAS. H. THORNTON & CO. 

BBS BRAIN KXCNANOB, WINNIPEG 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 
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Exterior View of a Representative Canadian Mill. Showing Extensive Yard Facilities 

and Tramways. 
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The Lumber Outlook 


Is the High Price of Lumber Justified?—Canada s Magnificent Forest 
Resources—By J. T. Ardley 

V HAT is the lumber outlook for since the outbreak of the war. During 

1920 f What will be the demand 1919 it was from 2o to 40 per cent less 

and how far will present and than pre-war days. In the East many 

prospective supplies be able large firms have doubled the number of 

to meet it? How high will their camps and were help not so short 

ces go and will the structural activity at many centres, production would be 

i general industrial expansion of the further enhanced. Labor is as vet far 

it year continue through the coming from being as efficient as it was in the 

‘ period prior to European hostilities, the 

rhese are pertinent questions being cost of logging has gone up enormously 

ted on all sides and he, who could and general administration expenses 

er a satisfactory answer or solution increased accordingly. Lumber has been 

the problem, would be hailed as one of the last commodities to aviate 

>rophet, priest or king.” Never was in price and it may be one of the last 

od used for so many purposes as in to descend. At no time in the history 

> present age. In every wide-awake of the world has there been such a 

nmunity there is a serious shortage keen demand for lumber as at this 

houses; factories that consume large juncture. The market is globe-encircl- 

intities of materials from the forest ing. Nearly every other material used 

re never busier and the outlook for in building has undergone a greater 

! year 1920 is one of prosperity and proportionate increase than lumber and 

mansion. There is a nation-wide this applies to brick, glass, tilo, plumb- 

>rtage of buildings which, according ing, electric supplies, etc. 

conservative estimates, will require It is impossible within the compass of 
least five years to meet, and every this article to deal with all phases of 

isideration of self-interest and public the situation that present themselves, 

vice justifies going ahead with any but the ordinary layman has some com- 

ijects in hand. Those who have been prehension of how wages, food supplies, 

iting for lumber prices to decline, camp requisites and freight rates, as 

ire reckoned without their host and well as the shortage, inefficiency and 

! trend is constantly upward. Never general restlessness of labor have contri- 

re stocks as low throughout Canada outed to conditions with which the 

they are at this moment and during country is now face to face and will 

> past season more lumber was have to meet in the future, 

pped green from the saw than at What concerns the home builder, the 
7 period in the history of this vast contractor, the manufacturer and the 

tional industry. There will be little storekeeper is the why of the present 

v material coming on the market shortage in lumber, the cause of the 

til well into next summer and, unparalleled demand and the reason of 

the meantime, there is scurrying for the existing prices. The latter is pro- 

>plies on all sides. This is true not bably the most vital question and on 

y in Canada but in every other all sides one hears the query, are pre- 

intry under the sun. sent quotations justified? This is what 

rhe belief exists in the best informed the consumer is asking. He even goes 

cles that present construction ma- further and inquiries if the peak has 

ial prices will not decline but, on the been reached and if not when and 

itrary, may go much higher. where will it all end? 

otations are steadily advancing yet Better Condltiong of Labor 

pers have not been alarmed and find 

barrier in disposing of what they It is well to remember that the law 
juire or have in hand. The reasons of supply and demand cannot be 

this are faith in the soundness of altered, and all lumbermen, big and 

istructive activity, the rapidly small, are working today under vastly 

ltiplying requisitions for wood goods different conditions from what they 

I the application of the old economic were a few years ago, when the ordi- 
v of supply and demand. nary lumberjack was working for 

)n a rising market business is always about ten cents an hour for eleven and 

)d and the general experience of con- twelve hours a day, living on the 

ctors and other large users of forest coarsest of food, his bed a bunk and 

>ducts is that building and manufac- his sleeping quarters frequently little 

ing develop unusual activity during better than a shack. Today the same 

h periods. With favorable * weather worker gets from three to six dollars 

iditions the cut this winter in the per day and even more. His food and 

ods will be the largest of any season lodgings cost, at least, twice as much 


March 1 st 

IS IT TAG DAY FOR YOU? 


Attach one of these tags to your package, bale or bales 
—take to express or post office and it will be on its way 
to join thousands of others already in our warehouse, 
sorted, listed and put up in best possible shape, for the 
inspection and bids of hundreds of eager buyers. 

You will get the opinions on your furs expressed in the 
satisfying form of RECORD PRICES by at least 300 
buyers from the chief great distributing centers of 
the world. 

The SMALL SHIPPER is welcome—we want to prove 
to all consignors, large or small, our certain ability to 
get them real results. 

WE HAVE NOTHING to offer buyers at this sale but 
genuine average Canadian furs in ORIGINAL collec¬ 
tions—that’s all—just the best in the world! Immense 
quantities of every variety marked on this tag are on 
hand—yet we have not nearly enough- there are not 
enough anywhere to supply the universally keen de¬ 
mand existent. 

March 1st is last receiving date; 
all shippers are cordially invited 
to attend the sale. 

ADDRESS: 

Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., 

LIMITED - MONTREAL 


Temporary Offices: 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal 


Quality in Quantity 

makes the REAL market 


Patronize Home Industry 

Ship Your Flaxseed to 

THE DOMINION LINSEED OIL COMPANY 

ST. BONIFACE 


MONTCALM STREET 


Write stating quantity you have to offer 
Government Weighing and Inspection 
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An Interior Vitw of a Largo Sawmill, Showing the Process of Cutting up 

the Finished Product. 
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as of yore and the eight hours a day 
is largely in effect. Manufacturers’ 
costs have more than doubled in many 
operating centres; much more capital 
is locked up; transportation rates have 
gone skywards; labor is much more 
exacting than in any previous era; the 
demand is abnormal for wood and wood 
products of all kinds and production 
has been growing less every year since 
1914. 

Labor has been the greatest item of 
expense and supplies come next. Even 
with the figures which operators are 
receiving today for their output, the 
query crops up, is the present price of 
lumber warranted ? In the west the 
state of the labor market, which closed 
down a large number of camps and 
thereby curtailed the ordinary supply 
of logs, resulted in the heavy advances 
in timber and thus the manufacturer 
was confronted with a rising tide. 

The Foreign Demand 

It is stated that American mills are 
able to supply only about fifty per 
cent, and, at the most, not more than 
sixty per cent of the demand in the 
United States alone. That country, as 
well as those of devastated Europe, 
South America, South Africa, Australia 
and even our own Dominion are making 
unprecedented calls on our forests. Of 
the fifteen hundred mills in Russia, 
owing to internal strife and chaos, less 
than fifty are in operation, while the 
great Muscovite timber reserves are in 
the hands of the Bolsheviki and are, 
therefore, unattainable. During the 
war nine billion feet of stumpage is 
reported to have been destroyed and on 
the western front of Europe twenty 
million acres of forests were cut down 
either by shells or for tactical reasons. 
France and Belgium lost over half a 
million homes and in England hundreds 
of thousands of houses are required 
owing to building being practically at 
a standstill for the last five years. 
Meanwhile, the demand for buildings 
of all kinds at home has increased 
enormously and there are very few 
communities in the Dominion, either 
hamlet or city, where the need of 
additional dwellings, stores, factories 
and warehouses is not felt. As a tangi¬ 
ble result, rentals have greatly ad- 
edvanced and so have property prices. 
The average householder has become 
thoroughly acquainted with this per¬ 
sonal problem, and requires no proof of 
the assertion •' outside of his own 
individual experience., The world is 
slowly emerging from the effects of the 
five-year war but it will take a con¬ 
siderable time before financial and 
industrial conditions again become 
normal. The immense demand for 
lumber during the past eight or nine 
months will no doubt continue all 
through this year and how 7 much longer 
no one can authentically state. It will 
last, at any rate, until the balance of 
supply and demand reach an equi¬ 
librium, and there does not appear to 
be any prospect of an early decline in 
material prices. Logically, as long as 
requisitions continues to outstrip 
supply, the trend will be upward. With 
very few exceptions all signs point to 
an era of unprecedented building 
activity for 1920. The construction 
program in many large centres is the 
greatest ever outlined. 

Demand Unabated 

While production costs continue to 
mount they do not at present appear 
to interfere seriously with consumption. 
Every sphere of activity evidences 
health and expansion and there are 
more enterprises of magnitude under 
way than at any other time. Few 
realize how important and far reaching 
the lumber industry has become in 
Canada, of the proportions which it has 
attained, and the foremost place that 
it plays in our national upbuild. The 
normal annual cut is between four and 
five billion feet, board measure, about 
one quarter of which is spruce. White 
pine come next, then Douglas fir, hem¬ 
lock, cedar, etc. No less than $180,- 
000,000 is invested in the industry, 
with over 3,000 plants in operation, 
employing over 60,000 persons in Ihe 
bush and mills, with a total annual pay 
list of $50,000,000 in 1918, which is a 
great deal more today owing to aug¬ 
mented wages and * high costs of 
supplies 

Never has the conservation and per¬ 
petuation of the timber wealth of 
Continued on Page 47 


Pitch from GROUND 
or WAGON 


When your Separator 
is equipped with a 


_ Garden City Feeder 

AND A 

Fourteen - Foot Folding Carrier 


Can be lowered within three feet of the ground. Folds like a 
jacknife in ten seconds. Hundreds, are now in use 
throughout Canada. 
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CASWELL ADJUSTABLE BELT GUIDE 


We al»o handle the 


It prevents flapping in windy weather. 

It gives perfect alignment by a turn of the crank, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for full information 

Garden City Feeder Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
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The Milling Industry of Canada 

It is as Efficient as Any in the World—By F. C. Cornell 


D URING the crop year 1918-19, 
there were operating in Canada 
709 flour mills, with a total 
capacity of 142,042 barrels per 
day. The great majority of 
these mills are small in size, having a 
capacity of 100 barrels or under, and 
are widely distributed throughout the 
various provinces of the Dominion. 
These small mills do mostly a gristing 
and local merchant business, the larger 
mills of this class shipping possibly one 
to ten cars of flour per year for export 
or for consumption in some other part 
of the Dominion. However, they afford 
local markets for wheat and local 
sources of supply for flour and feeds. 
Some of them operate only part of the 
year, owing to the fact that they de¬ 
rive their power from small rivers or 
streams on which they are situated, 
where there is only a sufficient head of 
water to keep them running steadily 
for a limited time during the year. 
This utilizing of water power is much 
more in evidence in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, the great majority of the mills 
in the West using steam, electricity 
and gasoline. Also these small mills 
may only operate during stated days of 
the week or whenever there is sufficient 
business to enable them to do so. 

Again, the question of the local crop 
has a great influence on the activity of 
the small mills. That is, when there 
is a crop failure in the district the 
miller is generally forced to close down 
because he is situated in such a position 
that to haul wheat to the mill would 
incur heavy back-haul or diversion 
charges, which would so increase the 
cost that the mill could not operate on 
a paying basis. 

In the table shown below, giving the 
distribution of the milling industry 
throughout Canada, all Ontario mills 
from Fort William and West are in¬ 
cluded in Manitoba, which would add 
to the capacity of that province some 
15,000 barrels:—. 


land the demand for white wheat flour 
increased so rapidly that it began to 
look serious for the local mills which 
were still adhering to the stone mills, 
which, in conjunction with the soft 
variety of English wheat, produced a 
dark colored flour. This importation 
of white flour manufactured from a 
hard variety of wheat was causing the 
value of the home-grown soft wheat to 
depreciate materially. Also the im¬ 
portation of flour instead of wheat was 
a serious matter, as wheat offals were 
a very important item as far as stock 
food was concerned. 

Great Developments in 40 Years 

The result of this competition has 
been that in the last 40 years there 
have been great strides in the milling 
industry. In the modern mill of today 
once the wheat is received at the mill 
door it is handled by rapidly moving 
belts, elevated by buckets on endless 
chains or belts. It is cleaned and trea¬ 
ted by machinery and fed by the same 
manner into the rollers. It is not moved 
by hand until it is shipped in the form 
of flour or offals. The process of manu¬ 
facture has become entirely mechanical, 
a continuous stream of wheat being re¬ 
ceived, cleaned, conditioned and broken 
by being fed through rapidly-revolving 
steel rolls. Flour is separated from 
offal to any degree of fineness desired. 

Canada’s Flour Mills and Flour Output 

If the total capacity of the Canadian 
mills, that is 142,642 barrels per day, 
was utilized to the full extent for the 
whole year the mills in Canada would 
be able to produce about 32,000,000 
barrels of flour. However, the approxi¬ 
mate quantity produced last year was 
only 18,225,000 barrels, being 56 per 
cent, of the possible production. This 
was partly accounted for by the small 
mills operating only part of the time, 
but the main reason is that the Cana¬ 
dian mills produce more flour than there 


Province 

Ontario. 

Mani.oba . 

Quebec .. 

Alberta . 

Saskatchewan . 

New Brunswick . 

Nova Scotia ...... 

British Columbia . 

Prince Edward Island 

Total ... 


No. of 
Mills. 
388 

50 
74 

51 
64 
29 
24 
I 1 
21 


712 142,642 45 


and over. Balance. 
92 261 

9 28 

63 
33 
40 
19 

7 17 

2 8 

21 


24 153 490 


Total 

Capacity. 

74,833 

24,330 

17,880 

10,912 

9,385 

2,737 

1,135 

1,006 

422 


500 Bbls. 
and over. 
21 
8 
3 
6 
3 


300 Bbls. 
and over. 
12 
6 

1 

2 

1 

2 


100 Bbls. 


5 

10 

20 

8 


The great disparity in size and out¬ 
put of the mills as indiciatfed above, 
though a very interesting feature, is 
not confined to the milling industry of 
Canada alone, and is possibly more in 
evidence in some other countries. 

Some Milling History 

The origin of the milling industry is 
rather vague. It is known, however, 
that wheat flour was produced as early 
as 2,500 B.C. No doubt the first “mill¬ 
ing” consisted in pounding or crushing 
wheat between two stones operated by 
hand. As man became more expert in 
providing for his wants he chipped a 
round hollow in the lower stone and 
rounded out the top one to fit into this 
hollow. He next made a hole in the 
side of the lower stone which allowed 
the powdered wheat to pass out. Then 
came the revolving mill stone rotated 
by human labor, but later by horses, 
etc. Before the introduction of this 
type of mill no doubt nearly every 
family had its own mill, but shortly 
before the Christian era water wheels 
and windmills were introduced as a 
means of power. This leads to the es¬ 
tablishment of flour mills which were 
able to supply many families. These 
mills, however, were still small and 
very numerous.. 

After this came the stone roller mills, 
operated by water or windmill, but 
later, about the close of the eighteenth 
century, by steam. Before the nine¬ 
teenth century there was practically 
no international trade in wheat flour in 
any large quantities but early in the 
twentieth century the Hungarian mill¬ 
ers devised the roller milling process 
which produced finp white flour from a 
hard quality of wheat. This process 
was adopted almost simultaneously in 
America and the product shipped to 
different European countries. In Eng- 


is a demand for locally. There have 
been no records during the past years 
which would enable anyone to arrive at 
the consumption of wheat and flour in 
Canada, but it is generally estimated 
at from six to six-and-a-half bushels, 
or one person consumes one-and-a-third 
to onc-and a-half barrels of flour per 
year. Therefore, to be able to supply 
the demands of the Canadian people 
the mills must produce at least 9,750,000 
barrels of flour, or 43,945,000 bushels 
of wheat, but there was milled in Can¬ 
ada during the past year some 18,225,- 
000 barrels of flour, or 82,012,000 
bushels of wheat. This means that 
Canadian mills had to find a market out¬ 
side of Canada for some 9,500,000 bar¬ 
rels of flour last year. 

Last- year Canada exported 9,663,657 
barrels of flour to foreign countries. 
The following table will indicate the 
growth of the export trade in flour 
from Canada for the past 14 years:— 


Canadian Flour Exports 


Crop 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Crop Year. 

Barrels. 

1905 

-06 

943,777 

1912- 

13 

4,373,872 

1906 

•07 

1,000,777 

1913- 

14 

4,666,267 

1907 

•08 

1,595,208 

1914- 

15 

4,897,453 

1908 

-09 

2,020,467 

1915- 

16 

7,897,453 

1909 

-10 

3,4 12,625 

1916- 

17 

8,024,602 

19 10 

-1 1 

3,262,147 

1917- 

1 8 

10,826,433 

1911 

-12 

4,273,472 

1918- 

19 

9,663,657 


When wheat is milled in Canada the 
offal produced in the form of bran and 
shorts forms a very important item in 
feeding poultry, stock and dairy ani¬ 
mals. This is an important factor to 
be considered. This is of more import¬ 
ance to the raising of poltry and pure¬ 
bred stock and to dairymen who are not 
in a position to supply their own feed. 
Countries which have to import wheat 
and flour realize the value of this, and 
many European countries have adjusted 
their tariff to give the preference to 
wheat over flour. In the figures given 
above it will be noticed that Canada 


A Rare Occurrence 

And A Unique Opportunity 

It is not often that you can pur¬ 
chase House of McLean Pianos at 
reduced prices. This is a “One- 
price House’’ and our regular 
prices are too low to permit of 
constant price changes and fic¬ 
titious reductions to induce sales. 

But for once the opportunity is 
presented in our 



Alteration Sale 

Crowded for space by the inroad* of 
workmen tearing down and remodelling 
our premises, unusual steps have had to 
be taken to reduce our piano stocks. All 
lines in which we are heavily stocked 
have been generously marked down. There 
are no offerings of inferior pianos spec¬ 
ially bought for sale purposes, hut just 
the regular well-known, reliable House of 
McLean instruments. 

Piano costs, like everything else, are ad¬ 
vancing, and if you are contemplating the 
purchase of a piano, it will pay you to till 
out the coupon and get particulars of our 
special values. Write today. 


Clearing Heavy Stocks of 
High Grade 

Pianos 

at 

SPECIAL PRICES 
from 

$395 up 



Ths West’a Greatest Music House 

The Home of the Helntsman & Oo. Plano 
and the Viotrola. 

329 PORTAGE AVENUE, WINNIPEG. 


J. J. H. MclEAN A CO. Ltd., 

329 PORTAGE AVE.. WINNIPEG. 

Gentlemen: Please lend me full par¬ 
ticulars of your "Alteration Sale" Plano 
values. 


Dept G. 



Watson Wood Boss Harrow 

The farmer who uses Watson Implements knows that whim we 
say a machine or tool is “Watson Standard” it is built of the 
highest quality materials by expert workmen. Our Wood Boss 
Harrow is worthy in every way of the name of Watson. 

The tooth bars are hardwood—nearly all oak. Every tooth is 
so rivetted that it cannot work loose or split the bar. The 
malleable teeth will stand all kinds of heavy strain and hard 
blows. True in quality, correct in design, and properly con¬ 
structed, we guarantee this harrow to give you entire satis¬ 
faction. 


SIZES: 

78-tooth; cuts 14 feet. Weight, 186 pounds. 
102-tooth; cuts 17 feet. 

150-tooth; cuts 24 feet. 

174-tooth; cuts 30 feet. 

222-tooth; cuts 38 feet. 


Weight, 237 pounds. 
Weight, 400 pounds. 
Weight, 460 pounds. 
Weight, 626 pounds. 


Full line of repairs for Moline and Janesville Imp'ements; Moline 
Plows; Disc Harrows ; Mandt Wagons; Manure Spreaders ; Monitor 
Drills; Adriance Binders; Mowers and Rakes. 



WINNIPEG 
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more than doubled her annual exports 
of flour during the period of the Euro¬ 
pean war. This record was established, 
however, under very abnormal condi¬ 
tions, but Canada’s annual exports iu 
pre-war days increased more rapidly 
than that of any other country. 

The consumption of flour in any one 
country remains fairly even throughout 
the year, and as the storage capacity 
of the-mills is not very large in com¬ 
parison to the amount of wheat handled, 
therefore, the mills in Western Canada 
draw fairly steadily from the general 
stocks. In the East the mills using 
some or all western wheat endeavor to 
procure enough of the same in the fall 
to do them for the winter months, or 
until the opening of navigation the 
following spring, so as to take advan¬ 
tage of the much cheaper means of 
transportation, the Great Lakes route. 
The surplus w’heat shipped by this route 
is held in store in the terminal elevators 
in the East, and the mills continue to 
draw as their requirements demand. 

The milling industry in Canada is as 
efficient as any in the world. Experts 
are employed to cope with every phase 
of the business. The chemist plays an 
important part and with the assistance 
of men who have spent years in the 
milling business Canada can well be 
proud of the fact that Canadian flour, 
which has all the superior qualities in¬ 
herent in Canadian wheat, is of as 
good a quality and as well made as any 
dour in the world. Canada can look 
forward to the time when importing 
countries can look upon Canadian flour 
as the “Standard of the World.” 


S ERVICE—This Bank, for the past 
45 years, has done its share in the 
development of the business of the 
Dominion. Our experience and equip¬ 
ment are at the service of every cus¬ 
tomer. 298 

THE 


j I I ki I r l oA We Need 

100,000 

More Muskrat! 

The world’a biggest fur operators look to 
usto supply their demands. Funstcn assures you the top prices and very 
Highest grading at all times. We have $3,000,000 to pay for furs—you 
get spot cash by return mail. No matter where you live, ship to the 

Fur Headquarters for the World 

Funsten handles more Muskrat, will decline. Grading is all impor* 
Wolf, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, Rac- tant now. Funsten trades high- 
coon, Civet Cat, Fox, etc., than any est. We need all your furs—n<jt 
other house in the work’d As reason only this season, but next seasoft 
nears dose, fu r pric es and qualities too. Ship today! 

Shifftifo FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., St Louis, 
«pnip «• tuSentoundtag Missouri 


STANDARD BANK 

OF CANADA 


MAIN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
485 Main Street. 
Branch: Portage Avenue. 
Opposite Eaton’s. 


Farmers that Build Now will 
Save Money 

Any farmer contemplating the building of 
a house or barn within the next couple of 
years will 6ave money by looking care¬ 
fully over the farmers’ book of 

Money-saving Building Plans for 
Comfortable Homes and 
Serviceable Barns 

This House Plan Book is FREE. 

Send for It. 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, 
Book Dept., WINNIPEG. 


The Price that Children Pay 

One of the most deserving post-war 
charities before the Cunadiau public 
is that undertaken by the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) to allay the wretch¬ 
edness and mortality due to partial 
starvation among the children of Ger¬ 
many and Austria. The appeal for 
funds is maTle primarily to residents of 
German and Austrian descent but con¬ 
tributions are welcome from the public 
at large. 

Both on account of their noble his¬ 
toric tradition and their attitude 
throughout the war, the Quakers are 
eminently suited to handle this fund 
They are furnishing the money for its 
administration both on this side and in 
Germany from their own exchequer, and 
as Mr. Herbert Hoover’s official Ameri¬ 
can organization pays the freight and 
supplies purchasing facilities, every 
dollar contributed is certain to buy a 
dollar’s worth of food. 

It is difficult to overstate the need. 
Shortage of every essential in a ration 
’ias brought about an appalling spread 
of tuberculosis, rickets is almost general 
and vitality among children is so low 
that they succumb to the most trifling 
diseases. Clothing is so scarce that it 
is a common spectacle in Vienna to sec 
children dressed in made-over potato 
sacks and infants clothed in tissue 
paper. Starvation has brought about 
an epidemic of immorality beginning 
with petty thefts and extending to 
alarming degrees. Bullentin 25, pub¬ 
lished by the American Friends. Ser 
vice Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, contains a plain, 
unvarnished report of the American 
social workers who investigated. It 
tells a story pitiable in the extreme. 

Money from Canadian contributors is 
payable to Miss Emma Griesbach, Col- 
lingwood, Ont., or may be sent to the 
Philadelphia address above noted. 
There may be some feeling that money 
sent through American channels dwin¬ 
dles on account of the unfavorable ex¬ 
change rates against us, but as Professor 
A. D. Baker, of St. John’s College, 
Winnipeg, who has done so much in the 
interest of this fund points out, the 
high premium on American money 
ensures that as much will be purchased 
in Germany as though the money were 
sent direct from here. 

Other societies are conducting similar 
charities for the succour of Polish and 
Serbian children. All of them have met 
with the heart felt support of foreign 
colonies in the United States. American 
Mennonites have contributed very 
heavily. There are many individuals in 
the West who can and will give to this 
cause which aims to stay the decadence 
of a great race threatened by this 
menace which darkens the lives' of its 
innocent children. 
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Delicious! Refreshing! 

Most welcome in the heat of the 
game. A protection against chills 
and colds. 

BUY IT BY THE CASE 

'is E- L. DREWRY LIMITED 


> 
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From Farm to Table 
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In the United States this is almost 
purely a western industry. In Canada 
we find that it is very largely confined to 
Alberta in the West, and Ontario and 
Quebec in the East. The industry in 
Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces is 
negligible. British Columbia had no 
records in 1910, apparently, worth sepa¬ 
rate classification; but in 1915 the value 
of the products from their three establish¬ 
ments was nearly $4,000,000. Butter and 


Evaporated Fruits and Vegetables 

1910 IS 

Establishments . 65 

Capital . *510.005 *1,5 

Wages.'. 110,715 - 

Coat of materials. 171,503 1,1 

Value of products . 448,020 2,- 


It’s All in 
the Savor 


Jams and Jellies 

1015 


Establishments 

Capital . 

Wages. 

Cost of materials 
Value of produi ts 


BECAUSE 


WINDSOR 
DAIRY SALT 


farm food pro- 1 ^ 

ducts, the value for X. 

1917 being put at 
about $85,750,000, as X& 

compared with 37,- ' 

250.000 in 1910 and $56,- 
250,000 in 1915. These figures 
are not at all complete; the diffi 
culty of securing accurate statistics is 
always present to one who attempts to 
prepare articles of this kind. The sta¬ 
tistics given officially refer to estab¬ 
lishments employing five hands and 
over, and, therefore, make no provision 
for the large amount of butter made 
privately. The export alone of butter 
and cheese for the twelve months end¬ 
ing October, 1917, was valued at 
$40,000,000. 

An article which has made great ad¬ 
vance in product, and particularly iu 
export, in recent years is condensed milk 
and cream. In 1910 our total production 
of this was valued at only $1,814,871. 
In 1917 this had increased to over 
.$&,000,000; and since that time there 
must nave been a very heavy further in¬ 
crease, as the exports alone for the year 
1919 were considerably over that amount, 
and Canada is a large domestic consumer. 

The Canning Industry 

Another Canadian farm food product, 
the supplies for which are raised almost 
entirely in the eastern provinces, is canned 
fruit and vegetables; and along with this 
we may consider jams and jellies, maple 
syrup and sugar, and evaporated fruits 
and vegetables. The respective statistics 
for those articles for the periods which we 
have been considering are as follows:— 

Fruit and Vegetable Canning 

1910 1917 

Establishments . 82 118 

Capital . $5,512,474 $8,354,097 

Wages. 915,008 1,301,707 

Cost of materials. 2,295,303 .10,403,221 

V nl-ue of products . 5,971,082 16,385,964 


/ have increased 

mw s 1910 from $46,240 
y to over $600,000 in 
1917. Prices have ad- 
' y vnneed very heavily since 
y that time, both to the pro- 
• ducer and consumer; so that 
the total value at present would 
be very much more than the above. 
Sugar is, to some extent, a product of 
the farm in Canada, as the farmers 
in the counties of Essex, Kent, Lamb- 
ton, Waterloo, Wellington and Huron, 
in the province of Ontario, would tell 
you. Cultivation of the sugar beet has 
also been attempted to some extent in 
Alberta. In the Ontario counties 
above mentioned, thousands of acres 
are devoted to the growing of the sugar 
beet. Three large refineries have l>een 
built in that part of the province: one at 
Wallaceburg, one at Kitchener and a 
third at Chatham. Together they use 
the product of over 30,000 acres of land. 
The value of the materials used in 1918 
was over $2,600,000; the value of the 
product is not stated separately from the 
cane sugar which the refineries there also 
manufacture. 

There are various other “farm faetorv 
products,” which might l>e enumerated, 
such as vinegar and pickles (of which 
nearly $3,000,000 worth are produced), 
beef extract ($262,606), tallow, etc., but 
those mentioned in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs are the chief ones. 

Wholesale Dealers’ List 

The Fruit Commissioner at Ottawa 
^announces that his office has just pub¬ 
lished a list of wholesale dealers of 
fruit and vegetables in Canada. It is 
free to any person who applies for it. 
Letters should be addressed to the 
Fruit Branch, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ottawa. 


is unrivalled for quality, strength and purity. 

It is produced in the tiucst salt manufacturing plant 
under the British flag. 

Windsor Brand is the salt in demand today—made 
in Canada by 


The Harris Abattoir, 
Toronto 


The Canadian Salt Co. 

LIMITED 

WINDSOR - ONTARIO 


•KLT -irJ: mv Oil 


SMALL’S Forest Cream Maple Syrup and Sugar 
have a taste that lingers and smacks well of the 
old Quebec sugar forests. 

SMALL’S Forest Cream Cake Icing and Bread i 
Spread is delicious and wholesome on bread, and ■< 
is ideal as a cake icing ready prepared. 

SMALL’S Maple Products are made from exclus¬ 
ive formulas held bv us for the past 80 years. ( 
' * ] 
May be had at all leading grocers throughout the world. ^ 

Refuse cheap imitations; insist on the 

original SMALL’S. 1 

Paris, 1900._ Ottawa, 1900 


Highest Rewards, World Over. 


SMALL’S LIMITED, Montreal, Que 


* The Three Largest Packing Houses in Western Canada 

Upper, P.. Burns and Oo. Ltd., Calgary; Middle, Gordon, Ironsides and Taree, Winnipeg 
Lower, 8wift Canadian Co.. Winnipeg 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 


cleans Kitchen Utensils 
easily. It quickly cuts the 
burnt-ln grease like no- 

__ ——^ thing else 

can do. 

^ Tf y Jt on 

Pc , c- something 

\ hard t o 
\ clean. 


A Drumhellar Mina. 


Coal Mining in Alberta 


Continued from Page 13 


briquettes are approximately equal in 
heating value to anthracite coal. 

Results To Date 

In a memorandum specially prepared 
for The Grain Growers' Guide on Jan¬ 
uary 13, 1920, the secretary of the 
Lignite Utilization Board says:— 

“The net results of the board ex¬ 
perimental program is as follows:— 

1. “The board is convinced that a 
design has been obtained for a com¬ 
mercial continuous flow carbonizer. 

2. “The problems of drying and 
crushing present no insuperable dif¬ 
ficulties. 

3. “The problem of briquetting car 
bonized lignite is of far greater dif¬ 
ficulty than that of briquetting 
anthracite dust. 

4. “The board now feel, however, 
that the remaining difficulties need not 
prevent them in proceeding with the 
erection of the plant in Saskatchewan 
at the earliest opportunity. 

5. ‘ ‘ The question of binder is not one 
entirely of quantity or of quality of 
any single binder. It is a question of 
the best combination of binders that 
can be obtained at commercial figures. 
The board have been and are using hard 
wood tar pitch, coal tar pitch, asphalt 

f litches, petroleum pitches, starehes, 
ignite tars and sulphitp pitch. 

“In view of the foregoing facts, which 
became known to the board in the 
Autumn of 1919, it has been decided 
to proceed with the erection of .plant 
upon the opening of the season of 1920. 
The chairman had confidence in an¬ 
nouncing in Winnipeg in October, 1919, 
that briquettes would actually be on the 
market by October, 1920. 

Cheaper than Anthracite 
* 1 The question of the price of the 
finished briquette is one upon which the 
board does not care to commit itself 
at this juncture other than by saying 
that they are convinced that in all 
localities supplied the price to the con¬ 
sumer will be cheaper than anthracite 
coal. In 1917 the Research council 
prepared a report and the figure of $7.00 
per ton for the briquettes at the plant 
was submitted. The board would point 
out, however, that since this figure was 
prepared certain prices have advanced 
sharply, particularly the cost of 
binders." 


in the near future, lies in the south¬ 
eastern portion of Saskatchewan, in the 
vicinity of Estevan. In this locality 
there are large deposits of lignite coal, 
having a high potential value, but which 
owing to their peculiar characteristics 
have not been scientifically developed. 
The question of devising means for the 
utilization of this coal was taken up 
by the Research Council appointed by 
the Dominion government in 1910, and 
as a result of the efforts of the council 
the Lignite Utilization Board was 
established in 1918 and $400,000 was 
provided to conduct experiments and 
establish a plant for the production of 
carbonized briquettes, the Dominion 
government voting $200,000 and the gov¬ 
ernments of Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan $100,000 each. The board consists 
of R. A. Ross, of Montreal, chairman, 
J. M. Leamy, of Winnipeg, and J. A. 
Sheppard, of Moose Jaw. The board is 
an honorary one, and the technical staff 
engaged consists of R. De L. French, 
engineer, Edgar Stansfield, chemical 
engineer, and Lesslie R. Thomson, 
secretary. 

Experimental Work 

Since the appointment of the board 
in August 1918, the work of investiga¬ 
tion and experiment have been energet¬ 
ically pushed, most of the experimental 
work having been carried out at 
Ottawa in a special shed erected by 
the Lignite Utilization Board in con¬ 
nection with the fuel-testing station of 
the department of mines. 

It is not necessary here to go inttf 
technical details. Suffice it to say that 
after inspecting all the chief briquet¬ 
ting plants on the continent the engin¬ 
eers found it necessary to devise a 
special type of retort, new in principle, 
and to develop new processes and new 
types of machinery. The method of 
carbonizing which has been adopted'is 
to pour lignite dust over a series of 
baffle plates projecting from the sides 
of a chimney, and considerable progress 
has been made in the preparations for 
the erection of a plant at Bienfait, 
Saskatchewan. This plant will have a 
capacity of 30,000 tons a year, and 
when the commercial feasibility of the 
process has been demonstrated in 
actual operation, it is expected that 
other plants will be established. Lignite 


No. 8A. 'W ^ ’ 

28x36 Rdf Fssdsr. Wind Stacksr. 


SASKATOON 


Are you going to leave your crop under the snow to be utterly spoilt by cattle, 
etc., and rotted away, or are you going to purchase one of our Threshing Machines 
now and thresh when the weather allows you to. We have it right on the spot 
ready and nre shipping threshing machines every wsek, and have been doing so 
during tbe entire winter, and the one and only reason is because we have the 
machine that will work iu the snow aud will not clog up. Send for full 
particulars. 


Time: 81,292 


No. 4A. —Same as above, 
but with Self-feeder instead 
of Hand feed. 

Cash: 81,244 
Time: 81.387 

Capacity: about 700 wheat 
and 1,200 oats per day. 


Flna Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue Free. 


Efficient Handling of your 
Estate, Sound Advice in 
your Investments! 

W E offer our experience as a 
Company covering 15 years and 
as much a& 30 years* individual 
experience of directors, to farmers 
contemplating retirement. 

A special department dealing only 
with the efficient handling of 
farmers* estates, is in charge of a 
carefully chosen staff of experienced 
inspectors. 

Write us for further information 
regarding this department. 


Victory Bldg., Winnipeg 

Also at Regina, Saskatoon and Calgary 


A Train of Ooal Trucks Doming from a Horlsoatal Shaft. 
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United Farmers of Manitoba 


Conducted Officially for the United Farmers of 
Manitoba by the Secretary 

W. R. Wood, 306 Rank of Hamilton Bldg., Winnipeg 


Swinging into Action 

S INCE our last bulletin was issued 
four more constituencies have de¬ 
cided to adopt the plan of organ¬ 
ization as suggested by Central. 
Springfield, Dauphin, Portage and 
Selkirk have met and heartily endorsed 
this plan and have already begun active 
mobilization for the drive on March 8. 

Springfield appointed Bruce Edie, 
Dugald, as organizer; Dauphin enlisted 
the services of H. P. Nicholson in this 
capacity. Portage decided to ask W. 
V. Anderson, Oakville, to supervise their 
organization; they have their six cap¬ 
tains pledged and already at work. Sel¬ 
kirk are engaging Alan George, Spring- 
field, to organize their district which is 
one of the largest in the province and 
most difficult territory to cover, but all 
these districts are going at the work 
with a determination that spells success 
for Independent Political Action and 
distinctly means “Goodbye, special 
privilege. ’ ’ 


Bits from Round the Province 

Tyndall, a recently organized local, is 
systematically undertaking the lining 
up of adjacent areas. They secured Mr. 
Hoey for three meetings recently and 
in spite of forty below zero added about 
fifty to their membership. 

The Souris district secretary tramped 
eleven miles in heavy snow and facing 
a twenty below breeze to attend an 
- organization meeting. There is no 
question about Souris making good. 

Pine View local is interesting itself 
in the area immediately south and ex¬ 
pects to send some of its officers down 
to assist in organizing in the near 
future. That is the way to victory for 
our cause. 

Erickson local is surveying adjoining 
areas with a view to promoting organi¬ 
zation. 

The Polonia Educational Club of 
Hun’s Valley is interesting itself in 
organizing a U.F.M. local for that com¬ 
munity. 

Howden local has run its membership 
up to 40, the largest in its history, and 
are making their motto for the year 
“Every one eligible a member.’ They 
meet socially from home to home among 
the membership thus making the U.F.M. 
a real social link. They are getting a 
car load of fence posts co-operatively. 
Since the new year, relief work for 
people in the dry districts of the west 
has occupied much attention, and 33 
sacks of clothing have been shipped, 
valued at $650. The acknowledgements 
indicate how necessary and how wel¬ 
come the contributions were. 


Co-operative Livestock Shippers’ 
Convention 

What promises to be an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting gathering is the con¬ 
vention of co-operatively livestock ship¬ 
ping associations to be held in Winnipeg 
on February 16 and 17, 1920. This is 
the first convention of its kind ever 
held in Canada, and if public interest is 
manifest in proportion to the import¬ 
ance of the subjects to be discussed, 
there is no question but that a very 
great deal of good will result from this 
conference. We note from the program 
that there is no provision made for long 
addresses, but the whole program is out¬ 
lined so as to take the form of a round 
table conference in which every dele¬ 
gate is requested to give the experience 
of his district in the organizing and 
conducting of a co-operative livestock 
shipping association. We understand 
that a very great deal of interest has 
already been shown in this important 
convention. Accommodation is being 
provided for seating 400 delegates in 
the warehouse of the United Grain 
Growers’ Ltd., at 145 Market Street, 
East, where the convention will be held, 
and it is fully expected that this num¬ 
ber will be in attendance. Special 
arrangements have been made for pri¬ 
vate accommodation for associations or 
districts who are sending delegates and 
who have not already made arrange¬ 
ments for accommodation. Any co¬ 


operative shipping association or local 
grain growers’ association sending a 
delegate to attend this convention 
should at once write the Livestock 
Department, Union Stock Yards, St. 
Boniface, giving the name or names of 
the delegates, and stating definitely 
whether or not they wish private accom¬ 
modation arranged for. Any further 
particulars required may be ‘ obtained 
from any local secretary of a grain 
growers’ association. 


The Year Book 

The 1920 War Book has not been 
issued as soon as was hoped for. The 
delay has been occasioned by circum¬ 
stances over which no one had control 
and our membership will be glad to 
learn that it will be circulated to every 
local in the province in quantities 
sufficient to supply each member, within 
a very few days of this issue of The 
Guide. 


It is earnestly hoped that the Year 
Book will be taken as a part of the 
machinery of our progress. It not only 
records the activities of last, year and 
the minutes of the convention. It is 
designed to be helpful in stimulating 
local activities and in directing them 
toward the realization of our ideals. It 
is intended to stimulate the spirit of 
our people along the lines which the 
movement has followed throughout its 
history; and the more it can be prac¬ 
tically’ used by’ individuals and by local 
boards for such purposes, the' more 
fully the ends for which it has been 
prepared will be fulfilled. 

The hearty co-operation of local 
secretaries, and local boards is sought 
in putting the book into the hands of 
all our membership as early as possible. 
To all local associations where there is 
known to be an express office, parcels 
will be sent by express. If a parcel is 
not received either by mail or express 
shortly, the secretary should communi¬ 
cate with central and see that they are 
secured and if the number received is 
insufficient, further copies can be 
secured on request. 


U.F.W.M. Work 

In case any local Women’s Sections 
have been looking for further announce¬ 
ments of work of that department, it 
may be stated that the secretary, Miss 
M. E. Finch, since her attendance at 
the Alberta Convention, has been con¬ 
fined to her room by illness. The 
latest reports, however, indicate pro¬ 
gress toward recovery, and it is hoped 
that by the time these words are read, 
she will be back at her place in the 
office and in touch with the work 
throughout the province. 


Getting on the Job 

One of the striking features of the 
present propaganda is the calling into 
active service of a larger number of 
individuals than ever before in the his¬ 
tory of our movement. A dozen or 
more district organizers, a hundred and 
fifty or more district captains, each of 
whom has under him sixteen or more 
local canvassers, make a force of 
workers such as Manitoba has never 
had in active service of the cause at 
any past time. 

That these workers will accomplish 
much for the movement in their organi¬ 
zation and canvass may be taken for 
granted. There is every reason for 
assurance as to the full effectiveness 
of the plan of political organization 
adopted. But the secondary results will 
be no less gratifying. The workers 
themselves will be qualified by this ser¬ 
vice as more enthusiastic and fully 
equipped United Farmers than ever 
they were before. And in the districts 
where local men are being called to 
special service a stimulus will be given 
to scores of others in the direction of 
taking fuller part in the work than be¬ 
fore. We may look forward to our 
organization being as a rosult more 
fully than ever, a working body. 

It is our unchanging ideal for the 
future—live men, in live local groups, 
working out the details and carrying on 
the machinery of a live and effective 
democracy. In the meantime arc you 
and your local doing it? 


Campaign Hints 

Is your local board in touch with 
your district captain helping him get 
the arrangements made for the canvass? 
That ought to be part of their job. 

Why six dollars? Because it is worth 
that to the Manitoba farmer and be¬ 
cause careful estimates of costs indicate 
that that amount will be needed. 

What is the canvasser expected to 
do? To maintain and realize the six- 
dollar objective as a practical workable 
plan, to leave no corner uncanvassed in 
his half township and to report and 
remit pj£»mptly. 

When is the event to come off? On 
March 8; bright and early iu the morn¬ 
ing, it is expected that everything will 
be ready to open fire. And the advance 
will be steady and continuous until 
every earner is canvassed. 


HJillllllilillliiliiiilliiiiliiliiiliiiilllliilililliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiilililiiliilililiilillllllii^ 

| UNITED FARMERS OF MANITOBA POLITICAL ACTION | 
E FACTS FOR THE FIGHT 

2 We are taking direct political action because all other methods have failed. 22 
2 Every other constitutional method has been tried and failed to bring EE 
25 results. Our suggestions, protests, petitions, resolutions and delegations 2 
25 have been denied. The big interests have alw’avs had the ear of the gov- 2 
2 eminent. To us the government has turned a deaf ear. 

5 We Are Not Adequately Represented 

2 As a class we have never been adequately represnted at Ottawa. Canada’s 25 
2 million-and-a-half farmers have 32 farmer-members. Canada’s five thous- E 
55 end lawyers have 79 lawyer-members. Generally, the lawyers are there to 2 
2 fight for the big interests. 

In Administration Other Classes are Preferred 

— Under the present system, when a Board of Commerce is appointed it is 55 
55 composed mainly of lawyers, and the farm is not represented. When a — 
■5 Wheat Board is appointed—a board whose one duty is to handle the main 2 
55 product of the farm—the proportion of farmers is only three out of twelve. 5 
2 Grain men, millers, etc., can out-vote the farmer three to one. 

E Our Opponents are Strongly Organized - 

EE The privileged interests are organized solidly to retain the tariff. They 55 
• are spending money by millions. They are backing the political organiza- 52 
55 tions which they expect to serve them. They are controlling newspapers. E 
55 They are doing everything possible to divide us and weaken our effort. — 
E They know it is a fight to the death and will spare no effort to defeat us. 55 
2 It is the time for us to stand together. 5 

EE Success is Within Our Reach 2 

55 Assiniboia elected Gould by 5,400 majority, Glengarry Stormont elected E 
2 Kennedy by 2,000. North Ontario elected Halbert by 120, and Caldwell. 2 
25 In New Brunswick, distanced his opponent by 5,596 votes. Organized 2 
55 Conservatism, Liberalism and Unionism in Canada are discredited. We can 55 
55 win simply by standing together. Four years ago, the Dakota farmers E 
25 put up $16 each in a great united campaign. Today they govern the State. 2 
2 We can well afford to put up $6.00 to secure right representation at Ottawa. 2 

E The Alternative Cannot be Acceptod 

2 What is the alternative? It is continued and extended tariff. It is 52 
5 political reaction. It is the old political control. It is more millionaires, ~ 
2 Flavelles, Beaverbrooks, etc. Jt is more congestion of population in cities. S 
25 It is further handicap on agriculture. It is further exploitation of labor. E 
2 t is higher cost of living. It is the well-being of the common people — 
5 retarded a generation. It is we and our children, and our children’s children 2 
55 paying dividends to the money barons who will have us at their mercy. E 
25 The alternative is ruin. 2 

The People of Canada are Looking to Us E 

52 The rank and file of the people of Canada are done with the kind of gov- 5 
5 ernment we have had. They are ready for something better. They expect 2 
2 great things from the farmers’ movement. If we can assure them of our 2 
25 honest and unselfish desire to clean up public life and to give a square deal. E 
25 with no rake-off, they will back us to a man. Town, as well as country; 2 
E the laborer, as well as the farmer; the common people of Canada are waiting 52 
5 f° r the new and better day. We believe it can only come along the line 52 
25 of such principles as those of the New National Policy. It is up to the E 
55 farmers to lead in rendering this service to Canada. 

Canada Expects this Day that Every Man Will Do His Duty E 



,22 your faith with a suitable contribution to the campaign fund, and strength- ■■ 
2 ening the movement for the. future by enrolling as a member and becoming 52 
25 a reader of The Guide. 

E The Practical Proposal 

2 The six-dollar proposition, covering $2.00 membership fee, $3.00 for three 55 
55 years’ Guide subscription (of which $1.50 is given to campaign fund) and 55 
22 $1.00 direct to campaign fund, is designed to accomplish three things:— E 
E First.—To meet all legitimate expenses of electing a candidate backing 2 
2 the New National Policy. This is the immediate issue. 

S Second.—To strengthen the local organization that its educational and 25 
E social work may continue. The movement is for tomorrow as well as today. E 
2 Third.—To extend the reading of The Guide as the essential and official 2 
55 organ of the movement in Western Canada. The man who would know the 2 
2 cause must keep in touch. 

..iiiimmiS 
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Grain Pickier 


Quick in action—gives 
TOTAL IMMERSION 
—simple to operate— 
cannot get out of order 
—no waste of fluid. 

Fill from hatf or scoop, 
empty by tiltin| hopper, 
repeat as fast as you like. 

An efficient, quick-acting 
pickier for busy Weetern 
Farmers. 

ASK FOR OUR FREE 
piCKLER C RCULAR 
AND PRCES. 

I95W 


Metallic Roofing Co. 

797 Notre Dame Ave.Winmpeg 


Any Range 


A Gas Stove 


Yes, if equipped with a 
“Rite-Wa” gas burner 

Kitchen drudgery lias been 
eliminated and any range' or cook 
stove, in town or country, may be 
converted into a gus range in a 
few minutes without niteration. 

This new device consists of a 
pressure tank, hollow wire and 

vaporizer, the latter being in¬ 

serted in the tire box of the stove. 
Purus coal oil, and this, properly 
vaporized nmi mixed with air, 

produces a gas with perfect com¬ 
bustion, making 

A Clear, Odorless, Smokeless 
Fire 

Simple in construction; nothin* to 
*ot out of order. Absolutely the Dost 
and most economical burner on the 
market at the present time. Has 

.proved wonderfully successful for 
baking, giving tHe oven an even heat 
so that you can make better bread, 
pies and cakes than with wood or coal. 

Absolutely Guaranteed for 
One Year 

This device has been passed by the 
h'ire Underwriters, (las produced by 
tha "RITE-WA" is burned as fast as 
made, hence it cannot accumulate and 
escape like other gases. Every farm 
home should have this system installed 
—it is labor-saving, safe, and conven¬ 
ient —Always ready and at your service. 

Write for full particulars to the 
Manufacturers. 

The Arro Lite Co. 

Dept. G. 

23 HIGH ST. MOOSE JAW, SASK. 
l.ocal Distributors Wanted 

WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS* 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 


United Farmers of Alberta 


Local President’s Message 

T HE past year has been one of 
steady growth and considerable 
development. To the casual ob¬ 
server this may not be apparent, 
but I would remind such of Presi¬ 
dent Wood’s quotation in the Law of 
Progress: “ Incessant and minute change 
is one of the conditions of life, but 
vrreat and sudden change is disease, 
while no change at all is incipient 
death .*' 

The many functions of the union are 
becoming more fully appreciated, be¬ 
sides being an integral part of the 
organized farmers, it is looked upon 
and most rightly so, as the local parlia¬ 
ment for the district, where we can 
discuss any matter affecting our wel¬ 
fare, whether it be spiritual, mental or 
physical. 

A greater development in thought has 
taken place than at any other time, 
many men who once paid dues, because 
they are dues, now do so because they 
believe it a perfectly rational and 
logical thing for a farmer to support 
his own organization. They realize that 
the commercial and political emancipa¬ 
tion of our class, is within our own 
hands; but we must work and pay in 
order to accomplish it. 

This year our members, in conjunction 
with the other organized fanners of 
Canada, decided to take political action 
and carried out literally Abraham Lin¬ 
coln's famous resolution, "Whereas, we 
need a ditch, rosolved that we dig the 
ditch" and applied it to political 
matters. 

This union showed progress when it 
decided almost without comment to 
raise the annual fee from $2.00 to $3.00. 
A resolution to the same effect was 
framed up and forwarded to the Central 
office to be presented to the annual 
convention. There is a good healthy 
spirit in the McCafferty union. 1 hero 
is still, however, a need for more active 
workers. We must consider ourselves 
as pupils, learning, nnd realize the 
natural disadvantages that an organiza¬ 
tion such as ours works under. 

Our line of conduct should be to 
always trv to think out a remedy for 
any abuse, rather than to spend time 
and energy complaining about it. 

Lastly we must make a point of 
informing ourselves, trnstlng our lead¬ 
ers more and paying those leaders, who 
are able and in a position to acquire in¬ 
formation and apply it, where it is a 
physical impossibility for us as a class 
to do so.—Herbert Speucer, president, 
McCafferty local. 

Best Things Not Easy 

The farmers of the Coronation dis¬ 
trict have been aroused to the needs of 
united effort, thanks to the good work 
accomplished by Mr. Wm. Irvine, of 
Calgary, who spoke here on the aims 
amf ideals of the Farmers’ Political 
Movement, and group government. 
The speaker handled the subject very 
enpablv, without mincing matters in 
anv wav. It is a great relief to hear a 
man expound the truths of the case 
without the old-time system of slander 
and mud slinging at parties or persons. 
The dawn of a new day in the political 
world seems close at hand, when a man 
throws a rav of light down the path, 
not of least resist once, but of more 
resistance, proving that with united 
effort, the people may force the issue of 
a clean nnd wholesome platform regard- 
loss of obstacles in the way. 

Soon after Mr. Irvine’s visit, wo 
were favored with a very able nnd 
concise lecture bv Mr. Flett, of the 
United Grain Growers, who gave a good 
straight talk on facts regarding the 
commercial end of our organization. 
The most important part of his speech 
was in regard to the home life of farm 
people. The speaker referred to the 
bravery of the women and children, who 
endured the rigors of our climate and 
hardships of homesteading, sometimes 
to the extent of doing without the neces¬ 
sities of life so that the husband and 
father might accomplish the tasks be¬ 
fore him, and suggested that as soon as 
the farmer was able he should try and 
make the home as attractive as possible 
and employ all the modern and sanitary 


Conducted Officially for the United 
Farmers of Alberta by the Secretery 
H. Higginbotham, Calgary, Alta. 

conveniences possible to^make life easier 
for these noble women who have braved 
the waves of adversity. 

Such lectures as these are very badly 
needed throughout all parts of this 
country to induce the farmer to take his 
rightful place in modern civilization.— 
Frank Burns, secretary, Coronation local. 


Carlton’s Tenth Annual 

What was probably the best meeting 
of its kind ever held by the above 
named local gathered at the hall for 
the transaction of the annual business. 
The large attendance of members and 
visitors, the free and able discussions 
of various subjects, the keen though 
amiable competition for offices indi¬ 
cated a very healthy organization life, 
and proof positive more eloquent than 
words that the work and decisions of 
the union are approved with the utmost 
unanimity. 

The report of the secretary showed 
the union to be in fair shape financially, 
with only $100 still owing against the 
new hall, while the announcement that 
the local had more than doubled its 
membership during the year was an 
item of satisfying encouragement to all. 
The meeting decided to purchase a large 
number of U.F.A. calendars and pen¬ 
nants from Central office, and our pro¬ 
posed new municipal herd by-law was 
taken up clause by clause and some 
important amendments suggested for 
the consideration of our couucil. 

In the election every office was con¬ 
tested by from three to seven nominees. 


J. A. Cameron was re-elected president; 
Scrgt. Summerbill, was declared elected 
vice-president after a spirited contest, 
while W. Lee, piled up a clear majority 
over his three competitors on the first 
count and will handle the books and 
finances of the local in 1020. 

Note:—If more of our locals had 
annual meetings liko the above, there 
would be less locals having to be re¬ 
vived every year or two.—H.H. 


Large or Small Locals 

By a general decision, Melgrove local 
has been disbanded and the members 
will join the Lougheed local. Grove- 
land school house, the meeting place of 
Melgrove local, is only a little more 
than three miles from Lougheed, and 
since Lougheed union was organized in 
the spring some fanners became mem¬ 
bers of both locals, but generally speak¬ 
ing Lougheed is the more convenient 
meeting place for the members. After 
various experiments in forming new 
locals the district has gone back to the 
first meeting place of the parent institu¬ 
tion in this district. I am strongly of 
the opinion that the multiplicity of 
small locals in a district is not in the 
best interest of the U.F.A., and that the 
step taken now will be a benefit and 
increase the present total of member¬ 


ship.—A. B. Grieve, secretary, Melgrove 
local. 


Note:— In some districts a number of 
smaller locals are preferred and seem 
more successful than one large oue. 
Local conditions and the type of local 
leadership must be taken into account, 
in deciding whether one large or several 
small locals is best suited to a district. 
—II.II. 


Would Sell Horses 

Many of our members are very 
seriously inconvenienced by the past 
two dry years and wish to raise funds. 
Many have some very useful types of 
horses which they could place on the 
market if they could get a reasonable 
price. Could you, through your know¬ 
ledge of different districts, place us 
in touch with locals or districts where 
we could find a sale for some of our 
surplus horses. If you could get us 
some information about this we would 
be much obliged.—Thos. II. Noad, Box 
118 Monitor, Alta. 


Darwell Plodding 

During the past year we have pur¬ 
chased twine and feed for the members 
to the value of $335.25, and also, we 
handled hogs and cattle to the value 
of $2,213.25. These are not large figures, 
but as it was our first year for the 
shipping, we hope to do considerably 
better this coming year. We have 
recently purchased a set of 4.000 lb. 
scales. These will be installed and 
properly housed as soon as the railway 
company establishes stock yards, which 
they promised to do some time ago. 

We held a very successful basket 
social recently. The baskets, which 


wore all artistically decofhted, brought 
fancy prices, and the handsome sum of 
$119.50 was realized, a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the funds of the union. 

E. Nichol, secretary, Darwell local. 


Lorraine Going Well 

An estimated attendance of over 100 
testified to the popularity and to the 
great interest which is being taken in 
the farmers’ movements by not only 
members of the local union but by the 
public generally. The success attend 
ing the usual meetings is very encourag¬ 
ing to the promoters, and with regard 
to the social part of the program the 
results reflect great credit upon the 
ladies’ social committee, who provide 
us with an attractive program of songs, 
recitations, and dialogues together with 
refreshments, thus contributing most 
successfully to the pleasure of the even¬ 
ing. We now count 30 members in our 
local.—John IlayneB, secretary, Lorraine 
local. ... 


Earlie Starts Well " r 

Our annual meeting was held iu 
Earlie hall with a very good represen¬ 
tation of the members in the district 

present 

C. H. Henning was elected president 
for 1920 and Harry M. Pike was elected 


The Canadian Bed Cross Society 
Alberta Provincial Branch, 
O’Sullivan Block, 
Calgary, Alta. 

The United Farmers of Alberta, 

Lougheed Building, 

Calgary. 

We enclose herewith receipt No. 9,649 for the sum of $484.75 received 
from the United Farmers of Alberta as a contribution from the U.KA. 
and U.F.W.A. locals, for relief in southern Alberta. I can assure you 
we are delighted to receive this generous contribution. 

The relief work is making very heavy demands upon the resources ot 
onr society, especially in the matter of outdoor clothing and footwear, 
in fact it is almost impossible to keep up with demands for these articles. 
A''ain thanking you most heartily for this splendid gift, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) MAKY E. WAAGEN, 
Vice-president and Honary Secretary, 
/ Alberta Provincial Branch. 






February 11,1920 


secretary by acclamation for the fourth 
year in* succession. 

We want every man and woman in 
the Earlie district to be a member of 
the U.F.A. or U.F.W.A. for 1920. If 
you haven’t sent in your membership 
fee for 1920 please do it now.—Harry 
M. Pike, secretary, Earlie local 


Place Your Order Early 
for These Selected Stocks 


A Good Plan 

The Berrywater local has at the pre¬ 
sent time 24 paid-up members. 

During the winter months it is pro¬ 
posed to have an address delivered by 
some member at each meeting, followed 
by a discussion. 

C. L. Oldfield addressed a recent 
meeting on the Farmers ’ Platform, out¬ 
lining the farmers’ movement from its 
initial stage and at our next meeting 
D. Sims is to enlarge on the subject. 

Our activities through the year con¬ 
sisted of welcome to Messrs. Storey, 
Carruthers, Amey and Sinclair, members 
returned from overseas, and a picnic in 
th6 summer at which a branch of the 
U.F.W.A. was formed. 

The ladies have an up-to-date local 
and we hope it will stimulate the men. 
They recently gave a successful chicken 
supper.—P. j. llaslam, secretary. 

Wheatlands Hears Director 

Wheatlands local had a record time 
on November 21. The men’s local en¬ 
tertained the U.F.W.A. members. About 
100 were present at the meeting to 
hear an address by the district director, 
F. W. Smith, on the political situation 

I. Parker, who is leaving for Cali¬ 
fornia and has acted as secretary for 
a considerable period, was thanked for 
his .services and wished God speed, 
along with Mrs. Parker, who has been 
very prominent as secretary of the 
U.FW.A, This local has plenty of 
young blood in it, and a young man was 
put into Mr. Parker’s position as secre- 
tary. 

Supper was served by the ladies, and 
a pleasant time was finished up with 
a dance. 


NEW RUBY 

(REGISTER No. 623) 


A New Cross-bred Variety, produced by Dr. Chas. 
E. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist. 
Introduced in 1918. 

A beautiful, rod, beardless wheat. 

Bents out frost and rust. 

Ripens from seven to ten days before Marquis. 
Will reduce the risk, attendant upon all crops 
while still standing, by from ten to fifteen days. 
Kernels hard, yielding flour of excellent color 
and high quality. Straw of very fair length and 
strength. The grain threshes easily. 

lu 1918 New Ruby yielded 40 bushels per acre 
on suminerfallow, being the same yield as Mnr- 
quis grown alongside. 

The yield in 1919 was 33 bushels to the acre— 
no Marquis to ninke comparison. 

Stock limited. Price: 2 bushels, $24. Finest cot¬ 
ton bags, 70 cents additional. 


NEW RUBY WHEAT (Natural Siaa). 

RED BOBS 

Seager Wheeler’s Best Wheat 

Red Bobs ripens from six to ton days earlier than 
Marquis. 

Red Bobs yields higher than Marquis. 

Red Bobs, as a milling wheat, is equal to Marquis or 
Red Fife. 

Red Bobs reduces the danger from frost and rust. 

Stock Limited. Price: $11 per bushel in 10-bushel lots. 

Cotton Bags additional at 70 cents each. 

DR. SAUNDERS’ EARLY RED FIFE 

Similar to old standard Red Fife, but has a larger 
kernel and ripens as early as Marquis. Price: $3.50 
per bushel. Finest cotton bags, 70 cents each additional. 

MARQUIS WHEAT (Registered) 

Price: First Generation, $10 per bag of two bushels, 
bag included. 

Price: Second Generation, $8.00 per bag of two bushels, 
bag included. 

MARQUIS WHEAT (Selected) 

Good sample, fine for general crop. Price: $3.50 per 
bushel. Cotton bags additional at 70 cents each. 

Seed Potatoes, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Brome, Western Rye, Timothy, Millet, Sunflower for Ensilage, 

Dwarf Essex Rape and Fodder Corn. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


RED FIFE (Registered) 

Old Standard Variety. 

Price: First and Second Generation, $8.00 per bag, 
bag included. 

KITCHENER WHEAT 

Seager Wheeler’s Great Wheat 
Price: $3.50 per bushel. Finest cotton bags, 70 cents 
additional. 


AMERICAN BANNER OATS 

(Registered) 

Price: Second and Third Generation, $6.00 per 100 
pounds, bag included. 

ABUNDANCE OATS (Registered) 

Price: First Generation, $8.00 por 100 pounds, bag 
included. 

GOLD RAIN OATS (Registered) 

Price: First Generation, $8.00 per 100 pounds, bag 
included. 

Price: Second Generation, $6.50 per 100 pounds, bag 
Included. 


STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO. Limited 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


TO LOAN 
If you must 
borrow make your 
mortgage an asset 
rather than a 
liability. 

This can be doner 
by taking ad vantage 
of our offer. 

WRITE US. 


is good enough”—in Life Insurance of all things. 

What constitutes the best in Life Insurancef 

Low Premiums—High Profit Returns—A policy simple and 
clearly worded—No room for misunderstanding. 

All hingeing upon progressive methods that ensure a high 
interest rate on invested funds—with unquestioned safety. 

These give “the best” in Life Insurance, and these are the 
features that have given the Policies of The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company their wide reputation. 

ASK FOB INFORMATION 


^NORTHWESTERN LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 


tlfclM'CAKM'AOir 
C O MABED 


UlADOrPCC 

VINNiriG.MAK 


The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company 

WINNIPEG 


Head Office 
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Saskatchewan Grain Growers 


The History 

of a Word 

The trade-mark “KODAK” 
was first applied in 18K8 to a 
camera for amateur use manu¬ 
factured by the founders of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. It 
was simply invented. 

It rapidly became known 
throughout the world, as the 
business of the Kodak Com¬ 
panies grew. It, of course, has 
been registered in all important 
countries and is ours in Canada 
both by sueh registration and 
by common latv. Its first ap¬ 
plication was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have 
applied it to other goods of our 
manufacture, as, for instance, 
Kodak Tripods, Kodak Portrait 
Attachments, Kodak Film, Ko¬ 
dak Film Tanks and Kodak 
Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does 
not mean that these goods must 
lie used in connection with a 
Kodak Camera, for as a matter 
of fact any of them may be 
used with other apparatus or 
goods. It simply means that 
they originated with, and are 
manufactured by, the Kodak 
Companies. 

“Kodak” being our regis¬ 
tered and common law trade¬ 
mark can not be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manu¬ 
facture. 

If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 

Toronto, Canada 



The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


recommends its 

MONEY 

ORDERS 

as a safe and economical 
m c 1 h o d of r emitting 
amounts up to $f>0. 

Payable without charge at any 
branch of any bank in Canada 
(Yukon excepted) and New¬ 
foundland. 

$5 and under.... Sc. 

Over $5, not exceeding 110 ... 6c. 
Over $10, not exceeding $30 10c. 

Over $30. not exceeding $50....16c. 

Capital Paid Up and 


Reserve .$35,000,000 

Total Resources Over $505,000,000 



Auctioneers’School of Experience 


ait2 Farnham Street Davenpect. la.—Teeohra ell 
broncho*. You learn at home Student* now eeUlna 
In IT Btatae Write Mw 


Advocates Co-operative Livestock 
Market 

G. MOORE, of the Leaskdale 
Farm, Leask, Sask., has written 
the following very thoughtful let- 
• ter to the Central office on a ques¬ 
tion which is of more than passing 
interest to the rank and file of the 
farming community. 

Mr. Moore’s letter has been inspired 
as the result of an article appearing 
in the Winnipeg Free Press, and is as 
follows:— 

“Permit me to draw your attention 
to an article in the Winnipeg Free 
Press, December 10 issue, on page 11. 
I may state that since July last I have 
been urging upon our farmers here the 
necessity of a farmers’ market day, 
although I have never urged the necess¬ 
ity of selling on the market by public 
auction. In my mind it is a very open 
question whether or not it is necessary 
to sell by auction, and even though it 
were deemed advisable, any bona fide 
stock owners should be permitted to 
effect a sale if possible on the open 
local market any time prior to the open¬ 
ing of the auction, and, of course, on 
any stock sold privately this way bT^re 
the hour of auction the regular yardage 
and feeding fees would be charged, but 
no commission for selling. This idea, 
of course, applies to local shipping 
points such as Leask. 

“For instance, Friday here, is usually 
considered to be preferable for shipping 
to Winnipeg, and the stock is nearly 
alwajs brought in on Thursday, and 
l have been advocating the establish¬ 
ment of a market here for that day in 
order that any stockers, feeders, milch 
or dry cows light hogs, or any othe r 
class of livestock might be placed on 
the open market right at home, thus 
providing an opportunity for any farm¬ 
er desirous of purchasing unfinished 
stock before any shipping expenses are 
added. The following day any unsold 
stock could ns well be forwnrded to the 
larger market as if there had been no 
market in the home town, ami I venture 
to state that if this system were 
adopted, on many occasions there would 
be no stock left to ship out on the day 
following the market. 

Cattle Buying 

“I have taken the stand here that 
we have equally the same right to ex¬ 
pect, or permit, our grain buyers to 
drive to our farms to buy our grain; 
that we have to continue to stand for 
the expense of stock buyers driving all 
o\er the country quite unnecessarily to 
purchase farmers’ livestock. The farm¬ 
er, in practically every case, is obliged 
to deliver his stock to the shipping 
point after it has been bought by some¬ 
one who has been to the unnecessary 
expense of driving to his farm to look 
the stock over 

“Would it not be possible for our in¬ 
telligent Y\ estern Canadian farmers to 
adopt practically the same system of 
marketing their livestock that they do 
of marketing their grain? For instance, 
a farmer wants to sell a load of grain. 
He does not wait for one of the buyers 
to drive out to his farm to buy it. He 
simply loads bis grain and delivers it 
to the elevator or loads bis car over ’he 
loading platform, as the case may be. 

A Monthly Market 

‘ ‘ Why not a market day, s'ay once 
a month, in many of our towns in 
Western Canada in mixed farming and 
livestock districts to which the farmer 
incidentally takes bis stock, and either 
sells it after he gets there as he does 
his wheat, or ships it co-operatively 
in the event of not being offered what 
he considers a fair price for his pro¬ 
duct. My contention is that such a 
system of marketing stock would be the 
very best kind of education for our 
small stock raisers, because of the op¬ 
portunity of comparing prices and 
values right on their own local market. 
My opinion also is that it is a very 
sad mistake to have some inefficient 
incapable farmer appointed to handle 
livestock shipments for any community; 
especially ir the local stock shippers 
would condescend to handle the stock 
of the district for the farmers in a co¬ 
operative way. 

“I may state that my idea here was 
well received by the majority of the 


Conducted Officially for the Saskat¬ 
chewan Grain Growers' Association 
by the Secretary 

J. B. Musselman, Regina, Sask. 

farmers, by the merchants and the live¬ 
stock shippers; but on account of the 
emphatic no of the president and the 
secretary of the local Grain Growers 
Association, and with the influence of 
the operator of the co-operative ele¬ 
vator local, definite and well-directed 
action in this regard have been held 
in abeyance. 

“Personally, I would be pleased to 
know that your ogani/.ation was will¬ 
ing to take this matter up in every 
phase of the livestock interests in all 
Western Canada. I am more confident 
if the United Farmers and the Grain 
Growers of the three prairie provinces 
were to take up this question in a big 
way and put a little impetus behind the 
scheme, that it would be one of the 
greatest means of helping the livestock 
industry, that could possibly be de¬ 
vised. 

“There are many blessings that could 
be derived from the inauguration of 
such a system of marketing which I 
have not mentioned here.” 


No “Cold-feet” Local 

“The local is determined on a husky, 
hop-to-it policy and we ain’t agoin ’ to 
let no grass grow under our pedal ex¬ 
tremities, even if 40 below zero is con¬ 
sidered the ‘cold feet’ season.’’ 

Such is the wind-up of an interesting 
annual report from A. E. Elderton, 
secretary of the Clearwater local. 

The balance of the report reads as 
follows:— 

“On Monday, December 29, the 
Clearwater local held its annual meet¬ 
ing. Clearwater is fortunate in having 
a fine band and n-.ost of the player,? 
are members of the local. At the an¬ 
nual meeting the session opened with 
several lively selections. President A. 
M. Wick gave a very able address, re¬ 
viewing the year’s work and suggested 
a healthy program for the coming year. 
Secretary-treasurer O. P. Mindrum then 
made his report, showing that during 
the year 10 meetings had been held, a 
Grain Growers’ picnic and a rally. 
Total membership for the year, 49. Re¬ 
ceipts for the year, together with pro¬ 
ceeds from picnic, $188.50: expenditure, 
$111.80; balance in treasury, $72.20. 

“The officers elected for 1920 are: 
A. M. Wick re-elected president; L. E. 
Long, vice-president; directors: T. Closs 
and S. Lucksinger, elected for a term of 
three years; J. Nelson elected for one' 
year; A. E. Elderton elected publicity 
secretary. 

A program committee of eight mem¬ 
bers was elected as follows: Mrs. T. 
Closs, Mrs. L. Long, Mrs. H. Thompson, 
Miss E. Stewart, J. Matthews, H. 

Hagerup, J. Moore and A. E. Elderton. 

“Three resolutions were passed: (1) 
‘That the government investigate fur¬ 
ther the requirements of farmers in 

the drought areas regarding seed and 
feed and ai<1 farmers to secure any 

seed grain that may be obtained in the 

district, if necessary ship seed and feed 
in’; (2) ‘That the government investi¬ 
gate further the needs of bachelors 
and renters who may be in need of re¬ 
lief’; (3) ‘That the government be 
petitioned to take what action they 
deem best to aid farmers to eradicate 
gophers, and compel all owners, resident 
and non-resident, to poison gophers on 
their land.’ 

“Among several motions of purely 
local interest the following was also 
carried: That Clearwater local declare 
themselves in favor of provincial poli¬ 
tical action. 

‘ * An enjoyable concert thou took 
place and refreshments were served by 
the ladies, after which the band 
‘spruced’ set our toes itching several 
times again. 

“The local has arranged for fort¬ 
nightly meetings and all are bent on 
improving the winter months with de¬ 
bates, concerts, dances, etc.” 

A Vexed Problem 

The secretary of one of our locals 
includes the following with his annual 


report, which is an interesting state¬ 
ment of conditions which may not be 
peculiar to his district:— 

“As I was making out the annual 
report of our local I thought it might 
interest you to have a little more in¬ 
formation as to the conditions at our 
point. It may be of mutual help. 

“I am not quite sure about the year 
but I think it was in 1908 when we first 
organized a local here. We got upwards 
of 00 members and for a time we had 
a pretty live association. Eventually 
interest seemed to die out, and looking 
back over that time I think the great¬ 
est obstacle to a successful local here 
is the mixed nationality of the people 
in this district. There are only about 
20 per cent, English-speaking, and so 
far we have not been able to get a good, 
live official amongst the Galicians, and 
it is not lack of trying. We chose, as 
we thought, the most enthusiastic 
amongst them and ma le him vice-presi¬ 
dent. But it does not seem to hav; 
made much difference. I can see the 
old apathy coming right along into the 
meetings, and I am sorry to say I do 
not see the remedy. 

Endorse Political Activities 

“I am quite sure the political activi¬ 
ties of the association would be fully 
endorsed by these people if they under¬ 
stood better. But as it is now I know 
the minds of these people are being 
poisoned by a few partisan Liberals of 
Mr. Motliewell’s type who are members 
of our association. Then again there 
has been a large Galician church built 
here and with the church has come a 
considerable influx of these people, prac¬ 
tically all land changing hands is being 
bought by these men. At the recent 
school elections there seemed to be an 
organized effort to place Galicians on 
all boards. As a consequence there are 
minorities of English-speaking residents 
without any representation on the 
school board, which has caused a cer¬ 
tain amount of soreness, particularly 
as a number of these trustees cannot 
read or write English and scarcely 
speak it, so, therefore, are hardly cap¬ 
able of understanding the school act. 
So you see there exists a certain sus¬ 
picion of each other that does not help 
in creating a good active local.” 

Meetings, Socials, Etc. 

II. '’ole. secretary of the Macrorie 
local writes:— 

This association held a very success¬ 
ful social evening and dance cn Thurs¬ 
day. We had the largest attendance 
of any entertainment that has ever 
been held in Macrorie; between 350 and 
400 people being present. 

A good progran was given, of which 
our district director, W. T. Hall, of Sur¬ 
biton, had the leading part, who re¬ 
viewed the work of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers ami pointed out the im¬ 
proved conditions that had been brought 
about through the efforts of its mem¬ 
bers. he also spoke on the New 
National Policy, and explained that it 
is not a class movement as some like 
to call it, but the only true democratic 
policy for Canada. Following the pro¬ 
gram a lunch was served, after which 
the hall was cleared for dancing. 

Nulli Secondi 

Jas. R. Pett, of Piapot, secretary of 
the Nulli Secundi local, writes:— 

The annual rally of the Nulli Secun¬ 
di local G.G.A. was held at J. J. 
Yorks, on the 31st of December, 1919. 
There were over 100 members present. 
Supper was served at 7 o’clock by the 
ladies of the Women’s Section; every¬ 
one doing full justice to a meal that 
could not be surpassed. 

After supper a whist drive was held; 
eight prizes being awarded. Then fol¬ 
lowed a lengthy program consisting of 
recitations, musical selections and 
songs, some of which w^ere composed 
bv a member, and were highly appre¬ 
ciated, especially the one lealing with 
the Assiniboia election. Dancing com¬ 
menced at two o’clock, which was kept 
up until daylight. Everyone present 
agreed that it was the Best Yet. 


Working Together 

According to a communication re¬ 
ceived from Chas. Hailstone, secretary 
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of the Ceylon Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Trail and Ceylon locals met 
recently and passed resolutions to 
amalgamate, which was adopted with¬ 
out dissent, each meeting being well 
attended. 

Each local appointed a committee of 
three to work in conjunction with the 
secretary and by this arrangement it is 
anticipated that they will be enabled to 
erect a warehouse, where goods can be 
stored which have been purchased by 
members at a distance. This arrange¬ 
ment will also lessen the work of the 
secretary, whereby he will be more at 
liberty to push the work of the organ¬ 
ization and increase the membership, 
which it is expected will reach 250. 

An idea of their present activities 
can be found in the fact that this week 
I sold three cars of oats for seed to the 
members, in 48 hours. An office has 
been secured in the town, in the best 
position, which has already become a 
real Grain Growers’ centre; and I feel 
confident that in a short time we shall 
have one of the best local branches in 
Saskatchewan. We are with this thing 
to stay and once we are on a proper 
footing we shall forge ahead. 


Graham Hill Local 

ft. J. Lander, secretary of Graham 
Hill local, which was formed in June, 
1919, and have a membership of 30 
and still growing, writes:— 

At Range View Schoolhouse, on the 
evening of December 23, a very en¬ 
joyable evening was spent by both 
young and old in witnessing a sketch 
presented by the Round Grove Dramatic 
Club, and hearing a dialogue by the 
children of the Round Grove School. 

The great event was the visit of our 
old and esteemed friend Santa Claus. 
The children gave him a royal welcome, 
and by the laughter and chatter evi¬ 
dently he pleased all of them by his 
gifts. 

It was also made the occasion of a 
presentation of $25 from the members 
of the local to Maurice Holmes, a re¬ 
turned soldier of the C.E.F. France, a 
son of one of our members. 


Keppel Community Club 

According to a report from the secre¬ 
tary of the Keppel local, its members 
are getting together in a community 
way with such apparent success that 
the story of it is worthy of being read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested 
by others desirous of making their 
meetings attractive and interesting. 
C. E. Hulett, secretary of the local, who 
sends the report, says:— 

‘ ‘ The Grain Growers of Keppel 
pulled off a successful get-together 
meeting and oyster*supper on January 
16. During the evening the convention 
delegates were appointed, the choice 
falling upon the president and secre¬ 
tary: C. E. Hulett and H. B. Jackson. 

‘ ‘ The goddess of poetry and song was 
especially summoned when the audience 
joined in the opening songs. Harry 
Bell, manager of the Keppel Co-opera¬ 
tive store, carried his audience on a 
thrilling journey into the northern 
wilds, while reciting lines from the 
carols of the Red-coated Riders of the 
Plains. 

“W. R. Vonlunen rushed the audience 
through cascades of fun and laughter 
with his spirited songs. The applause 
that greeted the effort of Mrs. C. E. 
Hulett, when, in appropriate costume, 
she recited the Reflections of an An¬ 
cient Maiden Lady, is still ringing 
amongst the rafters of the old school 
and will ring in the hearts of those 
present much longer. 

‘‘Reg. Martin, J. Winter, C. E. Hulott 
and R. Carr, contributed in song and 
story to the meeting’s success. 

‘ ‘ The series of debates being ar¬ 
ranged between Keppel and Nonnana- 
tion Associations, not being sufficiently 
developed to reach the program stage, 
a spirited spelling match between 
married and single men was substi¬ 
tuted; with the married men second 
best in the war of words. 

“An intermission with cards and 
games followed, until the married men 
—who were sponsors for the entertain¬ 
ment—served up the oysters and other 
refreshments. 

“The association plans a series of 
these community entertainments, and 
if they follow the lead of the initial 
program the results will more than 
justify the thought and energy ex¬ 
pended.’’ 



This is the Story of a Man 

a farm, and a book. The man is John Bracken, Professor of Field 
Husbandry, College of Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. The farm is the Experimental Farm at that institution. 
The book is Crop Production in Western Canada, wTittcn by Prof. 
Bracken, and just off the press. 


Crop production in Western Can¬ 
ada fills a long felt want for an 
authoritative book by one having 
a thorough grasp of the variety of 
climatic and soil conditions in 
Western Canada. It is a book of 
456 pages. It contains 15 chapters 
and a useful appendix. Three chap¬ 
ters of an introductory nature lead 
up to the discussion of the chief 
crops of Western Canada. These 
deal with the importance of good 
seed, the choice of crops and the 
principles underlying plant growth, 


subjects fundamental to successful 
crop production. Then follows ten 
chapters each dealing with a separate 
crop or group of crops. Wheat, 
oats, barley, tlax, rye, peas, root 
crops. The two last chapters in the 
book are contributed. One is en¬ 
titled Insect Enemies of Field 
Crops, by Norman Criddle, field 
officer of the Dominion Etomological 
Branch; and the other, Diseases of 
Potatoes, by Paul A. Murphy, B.A., 
M.R.C.S.I. 


Take Wheat For Instance 


Crop Production in Western Can¬ 
ada tells the western farmer all he 
wants to know about the crops in 
which he is engaged in producing. 
Take, for instance, wheat. Why is 
it the most highly-esteemed food 
plant amongst those people whose 
standard of living is the highest ? Why 
does wheat bread "rise”? Where is the 
world’s wheat crop grown? Where 
does Canada stand amongst wheat- 
producing countries? What do we 
know of wheat in ancient times? 
What are the different classes and 
types of wheat? Wherein do the 
Durum wheats differ from the bread 
wheat? How do they compare in 
yield? What are the comparative 
milling and baking qualities of the 
different varieties of wheat? Why 
are the Bluestem wheats of the 
Dakotas not suitable for Western 


C a n a d a ? What methods are 
adopted in improving wheat? How 
may purity and vigor be maintained? 
Under what conditions should 
“stubbling in’’ wheat never be 
practiced? Is subsoiling wheat land 
in dry districts of any value in 
overcoming drought? On what soils 
does manure give best results? 
When is early seeding of wheat 
desirable? Late seeding? Heavy 
seeding? Light seeding? How can 
the farmer judge when to cut his 
wheat? How should a stack be built 
to shed water perfectly? What are 
the specifications for the various 
grades of wheat? How may Hes¬ 
sian fly, cut and wire worms and 
other insect enemies of wheat be 
held in check? What is a good 
recipe for gopher poison? What is 

JUNE. 


the difference between loose and 
covered smut of wheat and how 
may each be controlled? How can 
rust, in a measure, be controlled? Is 
wheat scab a dangerous disease? 
What percentage of the wheat crop 
of the West falls into the different 
grades? What has been the average 
price of wheat for the last 20 years? 

The answers to these and many 
other questions that arise in con¬ 
nection with the growing of wheat 
are answered in the chapter on this 
great cereal or elsewhere in the 
book. It contains similar informa¬ 
tion on each of the other grain 
crops grown in the West—oats, 
barley, rye, flax and peas, as well 
as on pasture ami hay crops, roots 
potatoes and corn. 
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Pictures That Mean Money 

A strong feature of Crop Production in Western Canada, is the 
illustrations. In number there are over 175. They include, of 
course, many general farming scenes, but special mention must bo 
made of the illustrations specially prepared with the object of 
conveying directly to the eye the results of different methods of 
crop and soil treatment. Charts are effectively used for this pur¬ 
pose. Take for instance, the chart showing a summary of the tests 
with wheat at Saskatoon. What is there on the culture of wheat 
that is not seen by a glance at this chart? How does spring break¬ 
ing compare with early summer breaking in producing crops of 
wheat? What advantage is there in applying manure to wheat 
fields? Does wheat do as well after corn as after fallow? Is 
there any advantage in plowing the fallow twice? What is the 
effect of grass in the stubble on the succeeding crop of wheat? 
The answers to these, and a score of other questions of immense 
practical importance, are summarized in the chart and given in 
such a manner that they are not easily forgotten. Similar charts 
are given for the other chief crops in the West, and in themselves 
are an education on the cultural methods that give best returns on 
the prairies. 


JULY O 

AUGUST 10 

AEnEMMR IO 
SPRING 

NO CULTIVATION fCELA&BV) 

NO CULTIVATION (CLEAN) 

DOUBLE Pi SLED AND HARROWED. 

burned, cywbie diked and harrowed 
TLOWEP PEED in EAIL 
PLOWED SHALLOW IN SPRING 
PIOWEP DEEP IN SPRING 
PLOWED SHALLOW IN EALL 


POUN f DISCED BE PORE PI OWING 
NO CULTIVATION BE fONE riOWINu 
PLOWED ONE MONTH LATER 
PLOWED TWICE 

■mm nunRE i*ur of wrs«ac*rA on eai low 


ON TALLOW 
ALTER CORN 

ArrrR roots anp potatoes. 

AFTER PEAS 
AFTER FLAX 
AETER WHEAT 
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Crop Production in Western Canada 

By JOHN BRACKEN 

Contains 16 chapters—each one brimful of practical information 
based on investigations and experiments conducted over many years 
by one of the foremost authorities on field crops on the continent. 
It contains 456 pages—is printed on good paper, has large, clear, 
readable type and is relieved by over 175 descriptive illustrations 
and tables. The book is not only an authoritative text book 
but is also written in simple language expressly to meet; the con¬ 
ditions on the average Western Canadian farm. This book is 
written in Western Canada by a western man for the farmers of 
West. It is based solely upon investi¬ 
gations, experiments and observations 
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FERTILIZERS 

MANURE 

MANURE ANP FERTILIZERS. 


FERTILIZER TEST. 



The Culture of Wheat. Summary of Tests 
at Saskatoon. 

— From Crop I’roilueUim In Western Canada. 


SEND NO M0NEY-ISJ k '“ 

The Grain Growers’ Guide lias so much confidence 
in F’rof. Bracken's book, Crop Production, and faela 
so sure that every farmer who sees it will want it 
for the intensely practical and valuable money- 
saving and making points which it contains, that it 
is willing to take the risk of sending it out on 
approyal to any farmer in Western Canada who 
signs and sends in the Coupon given below. 


conducted in the Canadian West over 


FILL IN AND SEND THE COUPON 


a period of many years. 


* | Book Department, 


Grain Growers’ 
Guide 


- -----------The Book Comes on Approval-— 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Gentlemen: I would like you to send me on approval a copy of Prof. Bracken’s 
book. Crop Production, with the distinct understanding that I have, ssven days 
after its receipt, to either remail the book to you (in an nnsoiied condition) or 
send you it’s price, viz., $3.00. 

NAME ........ 

P.0. Prov.. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Occupation 


Nil 2. 
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The Impregnable Defence °f Wheatland 
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U.G.G. Fanning Mills 
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To begin with, they nre made of tho best of materials and most export 
workmanship; they accomplish more work than most other mills; they 
grade closer nnd clean to a degree of perfection; they require less power Co 
operate than most machines; and they aro furnished with a more complete 
equipment than usually goes with a fanning mill. 

Built in Three Most Useful Sizes 

Hn 1 A 24-Inch Mill, with a capacity of from 15 to 20 bushels 

* v * ** l*'r hour. A hand-power machine tiiat can lie equipped 

with power attachments If desired. Weight, 104 lbs. Price, without 
Hanger, f.o.b. shipping stations ..... 

No O * 32-lnoh Mill, with a capacity of from 25 to 85 bushels 

w ‘ per hour. For hand or power. Weight 214 lba. Price, 

without Ragger. f.ab. shipping stations . 

Mf) 3 * 40-Inch Mill, wlUt a capacity of from 40 to 50 bushels 

‘ per hour. Strictly a power machine. Weight. 204 lbs 

Price, without nagger, f.o.b. shipping stations ... 
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The Question Every Fanner 
Must Decide for Himself. 


Fight or Surrender — Which? 4im 

Gophers are destroying millions of dollars of grain annually. —^ 

It has been estimated at a bushel per acre. Can you afford w'/* 

this loss with wheat selling at present prices? How much of your grain did 
the Gophers destroy last year? And what are you going to do about it this 
year—tight or surrender? ^ 


F.O.B. Regina Calgary 
Winnipeg Saskatoon Edmonton 

37.25 38.50 39.85 


Will solve your problem—it will furnish you with ammunition that is guaranteed to 
exterminate the pests. There is enough poison in a single dollar package to clean 
up the worst infected 100-acre farm in Canada. Start the fight early—before snow 
leaves the ground. Write for special information on the gopher menace. 

Order Your Requirements from Nearest U.G.G. Branch, or Apply 
to Agent at U.G.G. Elevators Where Stock is Carried. 

Single Package, 14-oz., 100-acre size. Package. 1.00 

Lots of one dozen packages . 11.00 

Cases of three dozen packages. Per case. 31.00 

Special Prices in Quantity to Municipalities. Write for Attractive Proposition. 


For Prices of Baggers nnd other attachments Send for 1920 Spring Catalog—Now Ready. 


To Saskatchewan 
I Delegates 


If you aro going to be in 
Saskatoon for the An¬ 
nual Meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Grain 
Grow'era’ Association, 
February 10 to 13, bo 
sure and visit tho S'as- 
katoon offices and ware¬ 
houses of United Grain 
Growers Limited. 

Take this chance to got 
thoroughly familiar with 
the U.G.G. line of machin¬ 
ery and tho service the 
Company renders. 

At the same time look 
after your insurance. Ar¬ 
range you hail, fire, auto¬ 
mobile, or any other 
kind of insurance while 
you are in Saskatoon. 
Offices and Warehouse 
are located at— 

132 AVENUE A 
—Make it your head¬ 
quarters while at— 
SASKATOON 


The Original Drill with-Power Lift 
and Power Pressure 

Horses or Tractor do the Work Sow 2 Acres More Every Day 

That's the new way—-the way La Crosse That’s what you can do with a La Crosse 
Drills handle the seeding problem. Hand Drill and you can depend upon it. Two 
levers are used only to adjust the gangs acres a day more than you can sow with 
to the depth you want to sow. The horses any old-style drill ever made with hand 
or tractor do the raising and lowering at levers to raise and lower the gangs, be- 
fhe turns without stop. It saves time and cause you don’t have to stop twice at the 
labor. turns. 

Don’t Make a Mistake in the Selection of Your Seed Drill. 
Insist on Power Lift and Power Pressure. 

It’s the greatest improvement made on seed drills in a quarter of a century. 
It is a big, crowning feature that saves time, saves labor, and enables you to 
sow at least two acres a day more than you can sow with any hand-lever drill. 
It places the La Crosse in a class absolutely by itself—head and shoulders 
ahead of all others. 

But Don’t Think that Power Lift and Power Pressure are the 
Only Good Features of La Crosse Seed Drills. 

They nre not. Without it these machines would still be the best and most 
dependable on the market. Their design—the material and construction— 
workmanship—finish—all combine to make it the perfect product it is. 
Unquestionably it is the machine you want and must have to get full value 
for your money. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Requests for the 1920 Catalog 


Are pouring in. Evidently thousands of farmers 
aro planning early spring purchases. 

The Catalog will soon be ready for mailing. If 
you are a Shareholder, or were on the mailing 
list last year you need not write—an envelope 

is already addressed 
to you waiting for 
the Catalogs to come 
from the printers. 

If you are net a mem¬ 
ber, or have not had 
a copy of our Cata¬ 
log before, fill out the 
coupon and make sure 
of getting one. 


Free Catalog Coupon 


United Grain Growers Limited, 

WINNIPEG. REGINA, SASKATOON, 
CALGARY. EDMONTON. 

Please s«nd me postpaid your 1920 Spring Catalog 
as advertised In The Guide of February lltb. 


Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 


TOWN (P.O.) 


PROV. 


I am specially Interested In 


The Organized Farmer in Buziness 
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Answers to Questions 

* 


In the last t*ew weeks a' lot of questions about the capital stock of I'nited drain Growers Limited 
have come into the different offices of the Company. Here are some of them, with the answers, 
and the information given will be useful, not only to farmers who want to become Shareholders, 
but to many present Shareholders of the Company as well. 


Can I become a Shareholder? 

You can if you are a farmer, or a member of 
a farmer’s family. 

How much do I have to put in to start with? 

You can put in as little as $6.00 as the first 
installment on $30, the purchase price of a single 
share. The remaining payments can be spread 
out over several years. 

How many Shares can I take out? 

Not more than 100 shares may be held by a 
single member. 

What is the Company’s Capital Stock? 

The authorized cajfital of the Company is 
$5,000,000. Of this, practically $2,500,000 is paid 
up. The Directors authorize the sale of additional 
shares from time to time, only as more capital can 
be used to advantage. These new shares, and the 
installments paid in on shares subscribed for, pro¬ 
vide the increasing capital that is needed to take 
care of developing business and changing con¬ 
ditions. 

How shall I become a Shareholder? 

First, sign an application for the number of 
shares desired, from one to one hundred. The 
application forms may be obtained from the dif¬ 
ferent oflices of the Company, or from the Invest¬ 
ment Department, United Grain Growers Securities 
Company Limited, at Calgary or Winnipeg. At 
the same time pay in the purchase price of the 
shares at $30 each, or else the first installment at 
the rate of $6.00 per share. The application form 
goes before the Board of Directors at the next 
meeting, together with particulars to show that 
you are qualified to he a shareholder. The stock 
is then allotted and the share certificate made out 
in your name. 

Does this entitle me to Vote? 

Yes. As soon as you have taken out shares 
you become a member of a Shareholders’ Local. 
You have the right to attend its meetings, take 
part in the election of the Local Board, and the 
delegate to the annual meeting. 

Why are Shares sold at a premium? 

Because they are considered to be worth it. 
The par value of Shares in the Company is $25; 
the selling price is $30. Since 1911 all Shares 
have been sold at this premium. The reason is 
the value represented by the Shares. As the last 
Annual Statement of the Company shows, each 
share of the Company represents a net value in 
assets, after deducting all liabilities, of $43.25. 


The purchaser of Shares at the present time gets 
the benefit of this extra financial strength built 
up through years of development. Dividends, 
when declared, are paid on the par value of capi¬ 
tal stock paid up. 

Why does the Farmers’ Company require 
capital stock? 

The Farmers’ Company cannot get along 
without investments of capital any more than any 
other business. The capital stock goes to provide 
“capital assets,” such as elevator buildings and 
machinery, warehouses, and other equipment 
necessary for doing business. Capital is required too, 
in the form of “working capital” for the money 
put into current assets such as purchased grain, 
machinery, co-operative supplies. When grain is 
bought at an elevator, or a ear of machinery, or 
binder twine, purchased for the use of farmers, 
the Company must pay for it. Part of tlie* money 
for such business can be borrowed from the banks 
following the regular commercial practice, but it 
is necessary for the Company to provide a largo 
part of the funds out of its own capital. Without 
capital stock no business at all could be carried 
on. 

Why are Dividends paid? 

Because the men who provide the capital 
have a right to a return on their money. It is 
true that most of the Shareholders took out 
Shares, not for the purpose of making an invest¬ 
ment, but to get the services of a Farmers’ Com¬ 
pany established. Many of them would doubtless 
have spent the amount of their investment in 
order to make sure of having a Farmers’ Company, 
even though there was to be no direct return. 
Other farmers, especially in recent years, have 
seen the advantages of Shares in the Company 
from the point of view of an investment. 

At the same time there is a constant addition 
of new members. Both these are extremely desir¬ 
able tendencies, and should be strengthened. 

To develop the full usefulness of their Com¬ 
pany the farmers of the West require to put in 
more capital than is represented by an average 
of $70 for each member, as at present. At the 
same time every new Shareholder brings into tin* 
Company, not only his money, but his personal 
strength and influence, and it is this personal 
co-operation of the farmers, backed by the in¬ 
vestment of their money that has enabled them 
to bring their business company to its present use¬ 
fulness. The same factors will make for its in¬ 
creasing development. 


From the number of questions coming in it is evident that there is widespread interest in con¬ 
nection with the Company’s shares and other matters connected with capital stock and finance 
at the present time. If these articles do not cover information desired on all points, it has been 
arranged that the Investment Department will answer special enquiries if addressed to that 
Department at Calgary or Winnipeg. 

This is the Forty-fourth of a series of articles published by the United Grain Growers Limited. 
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The Quick, Cheap, Easy Way 
to Clear Your Land 
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The Birdman in Peace Time 


Aerial Navigation As a Commercial and Industrial Factor—By 
| Flight-Lieut . H. B. McKinnon 

if, by reason of tardiness, 
she act with forethought 
and caution and a sufficient 
seasoning of imagination. 
Her varied topography— 
with mountain and gore, 
bald prairie and rocky 
plateau, woods, lakes and 
mighty rivers, is in itself a 
check upon hasty action. 
Her uneven climate, with 
its extremes of heat and 
cold and its great depth of 
snow in winter, is a factor 
demanding caution. Her 
vast distances, her lack of 
ready capital, her paucity 
of population and her 
ocean-wide isolation from 
potential enemies—all are 
reasons why the great mass 
of Canadians at the present 
time, still see through a 
glass darkly in so far as 
active development of a 
definite air-program is con¬ 
cerned. 

Facts That Await Consid¬ 
eration 

Meantime, however, it 
may be well to present 
certain facts that await 
consideration. Canada has 
in its great lakes an ideal 
natural ground for develop¬ 
ing the commercial use of 
the flying-boat as it is 
commonly known. The flying-boat is, in 
plain terms, a flying machine which arises 
from and alights upon the water. The 
present-day type is of solid construc¬ 
tion, is easily handled, can make from 
80 to 100 miles per hour, and can carry 
a useful load (apart from crew and 
fuel) of about two tons. Unlike an 
;reat aerial fleets, literally airplane, it flies constantly over the 
e in operation; converted water, upon the surface of which it 
nes were carrying mail to can alight at any moment. Thus assured 
nt supplies to the armies a constant landing ground, it requires 
i and whole parties of no safe gliding height and need waste 
ters and their secretaries no time in climbing before setting out 
to Tar is and Versailles. upon its journey, 
sntlis, the aerial express Let us suppose such a flying-boat to be 
y displaced the fighting moored at Port McNicol, ready to re- 
e long-distance bomber. ceive mail for western Canada. Assum- 
not shared in this mag- ing fuel supplies could be replenished 
cement of peace; in fact, at Sault Ste. Marie, such a boat could 
tardly realize what has leave Port McNicol with some two 
i the Old Country. They tons of mail matter, and, travelling at 
the fact that a regular an average speed of 90 miles per hour, 
rvice operates daily be- deliver that mail at Fort William in 
i and Paris, covering the the space of about five hours, almost 
little over two and a half before a fast express train would be 
liiues arriving and depart- well on its way. Under good weather 
of scheduled time, day in conditions, it might exchange, at Ft. 
, regardless of wind or William, its valuable cargo for east¬ 
carrying passengers, mails bound mail and, during six months of 
freight of small bulk. the year, again reach Port McNicol 
Canada actually has been before nightfall on the same day. From 
patch other and smaller mail and parcel freight to passengers 
the lead of her in the would be but a step, and one quite 
of commercial aviation; possible and feasible in Canada, any- 
et, quite unmoved by the where over the whole of the vast great 
nstralia is putting into lakes system. In fact, a flying-boat 
inter-state air service, service might operate eastward from 
and Denmark are embar- Lake Ontario ports right down the St. 
■finite aerial policies and Lawrence, connecting up with Ocean¬ 
ian is awaking to the in- going steamers or, in a few years’ time, 
possibilities of air borne with Europe-bound dirigibles. 

Turning to the land surface of the 
a way, this is just as Dominion, it is difficult to state, arbi- 
. can afford to act slowly Continued on Page 68. 


S UDDEN in its effects 
as the proverbial bolt 
from the blue, the t 
11th of November, 

1918, put a momentary 
stop to the so-called aerial 
supremacy of Great Brit¬ 
ain and forced a complete 
reorganization of her aerial 
policy and an utter re-direc¬ 
tion of her vast air-allied 
industries into unknown 
channels. For four long 
years the skill of her design¬ 
ers and the productive capa¬ 
bilities of her specialized 
manufactories had been to¬ 
ward one idea—the maxi¬ 
mum production of airborn 
fighting pieces, generally 
termed airplanes. The 
pilot on the fighting front 
demanded a machine to suit 
his requirements. He want¬ 
ed enormous speed, extreme 
manoeuverability, power- 
ful and rapid climb and a 
boundless supply. He did 
not demand inherent stabil¬ 
ity, absolute dependability, *9j 
great endurance nor a high gsS 
factor of safety, in either ^ 
design or construction. 

With November 11th, how- jr* 
ever, came an end of the 
army pilot’s specifications 
and manufacturers found 
themselves faced with the 
necessity of producing high- 
powered stable machines, of great carry¬ 
ing capacity and moderate speed,, 
capable of long-sustained flight and of 
being landed under almost any condi¬ 
tions without jeopardy to the lives of 
the passengers. In Great Britain, the 
manufacturers met that demand and 


One^^ 
Man Alone 
Handles 
Biftgest 
Stumps 


Man Stump Puller 

Here’s the Puller that you and thousands of others have long been waiting for. 
Ten thousand now in use. Letters from everywhere tell of sensational results. 
Pronounced a big success by Government Officials, University Experts and Land 
Clearing Contractors. Pulls ordinary rim of stumps or trees out of the soil so 
eaSy—it’s almost play. One man can clear an acre a day—costs about 4c a 
stump. Think of clearing land so cheaply. Think of pulling all your stumps 
by hand—and alone—no horses or extra help required—a stump every 3 or 4 
minutes. It’s true, every word of it The Kirstin is 


Mo other •tump poller l» ao economical to boy or so 
row to operate. Just i few pound* pull on the han¬ 
dle muens ton* on the atump. When stump (tarts, 
throw machine Into high I peed and out come* the big- 
grot stump, roots and all. 

Tlie Kirstin Puller* are remark ably assy to get Into 
the held and easy to handle among the stunms, too. 
They do the worlc—where horses car.’* They do 
It cheap and stand up under hard usage, undor all 
conditions. 

Get all the PACTS. Learn about our Liberal Offer 
—oar Actual 30 Ddf4 r Freu Trial—3 Years' Ouar- 


Trlplo Power Feature*. Any man would rather haw 

a KIRSTIN with its money-saving and time-earing 
superiorities, than an ordinary puller. Get OUT Spe¬ 
cial Low Price*, Terms, etc., without daisy. 

3 Years’ Guarantee 
Flaw or No Flaw! 

We guarantee perfect aatlsfactlon or money will be 
refunded, according to our 80 Day Free Trial Offer. 
We further guarantee to replace free of charge any 
castings that may hrpak—flaw or no flow--within 9 
years. The big, strong Kirstin organisation ia be¬ 
hind the guarantee. Send for copy. 


Looking Up. 


We call thl* an Actual 80 Days* Free Trial, because 
no matter when you ordcror when your Puller arr>vea, 

you can aotually uso It far 30 days before you de¬ 
cide to keep it. 

If the Puller doesn't please you In every way—If It 
doesn't do the work satisfactorily and economically— 
It can he returned at our expense and every cent of 
your money will be refunded. In addition to this 
wonderful free trial offer we give you 


Read how farmer* make $240.00 
net profits on one acre, the first 1 
■year. How others make 1300 to 1 
$600 from a few acres of rcwly 1 
cleared land. Increases of 60to m 
100 per cent land valuation ■ 
are not nnuaual. The book is ■ 


4 Easy Ways to Pay! 


If you like yon can order on A No-Mv^ey-ln-Ad- Lend Clearing Servlco— 

•sees Plan—Pay Cash and get discount *10.00 worth inimy doTlnrs to nny BgibVtMl 

Deposit Plea—or on the Installment Plan, which farmer, Contains pictures ' 

gives you • months to PAY. No other offers so and describes all sizes and 

iibersd. types of Kirstin Pullers— Ona- 

Now send for Free Book and read about the won* Man and Horse-Power Pollen X 

derful KIRSTIN Puller with the Single, Double. Oat it NOW. 

U'ri* ftr Sfrtl.it Aftnli' PnfuMmt 

344 Omni- S. s.nlt 5»e. Marie. Ont. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CANADIAN CO. 


Exclusive Features at 
Seed Bed Preparation 
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The Lumber Outlook 

Continued from Page 34 

Canada received as much attention 
from provincial and federal authorities 
as at present. A national survey has 
been started and ha9 been completed in 
certain provinces. The one in British 
Columbia took three years. Similar 
work is now being conducted in Ontario 
through the Commission of Conserva¬ 
tion, and in New Brunswick splendid 
progress is being made in this direction. 

Canada’s Timber Regions 

Just where our chief sources of 
supply lie and the various types of 
timber that Canada owns may prove 
of timely interest and instruction. 
Our leading hardwoods are birch, maple 
and beech, and in soft woods,white pine, 
red pine, spruce, balsam, fir, and hem¬ 
lock are the principal species, with 
pine and spruce predominating. In 
Ontario and Western Quebec the pine 
is the most important tree, but in 
Eastern Quebec and the Maritime pro¬ 
vinces • spruce is the most prolific 
growth. This is evidenced by the fact 
that Quebec has more pulp plants than 
any other province in the Dominion. 
The greatest lumbering region m 
Eastern Canada is that which lies 
north of the hardwood belt in Ontario 
and Quebec and extends into Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Mixed with 
the various softwoods or conifers, as 
they are generally classed, are scattered 
stands of birch, maple, beech and other 
hardwoods. Then to the north of the 
lumbering region already outlined, 
there is a stretch of woodland crossing 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat¬ 
chewan and Alberta, which is covered 
for the most part with spruce, jack- 
pine and poplar. This timber, however, 
is not of a quality or dimension to 
render it a salient factor in the 
development of the lumber trade of 
Canada. In the territory referred to 
the rivers run to the north, settlements 
are far apart and transportation is none 
too attractive. 

British Columbia’s Wealth 

Over half of the wooded wealth of 
the Dominon lies in British Columbia, 
where it is estimated that the total 
timber stand is 350 billion feet. In this 
western red cedar leads with 77,000,000, 
board measure; douglas fir is a close 
competitor with over 76,000,000 feet, 
board measure; spruce follows with 
72,000,000 feet, board measure; western 
hemlock constitutes 64,000,000 feet 
board measure. These four woods 
comprise over eighty per cent of the 
total timber growth of the Pacific Coast 
pro' ince. Ontario is the most import¬ 
ant hardwood producing province and 
Quebec comes next. 

Much progress has been made of late 
years in the manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion of lumber. With double and single 
cutting band saws, gang saws, etc., the 
product is evenly sawn, accurately 
graded and sorted and piled with care, 
while life in the woods has shown a 
marked improvement, and logging 
operations are conducted on a more 
scientific basis. The evolution of the 
lumbering industry of late years has 
been most marked, and, properly man¬ 
aged, our great fore its will turn out 
for many years continuous streams of 
sylvan wealth and with wise foresight 
and efficiency, there is no reason why 
the Dominion should not supply a large 
portion of the timber requirements of 
the globe in the days that are to come. 
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THE 

DOMINION 

BANK 

At the Forty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of The Dominion 
Bank, held at the Head Office, in Toronto, on 28th January, 1920, the following State¬ 
ment of the affairs of the Bank as on the 31st December, 1919, was submitted. 


Balance of Profit ami Loss Account 

31st December, 1918. $14*5,503 22 

Profits for the year, after deducting 
charges of management and mak¬ 
ing full nrovision for bad and 
doubtful debts. $1,256,053 83 


Less 

Dominion Government 
War Tax (on circula¬ 
tion) ... $(50,000 00 

Taxes paid to Provin¬ 
cial Governments .... 26,350.00 

- 86,350 00 


Which amount has been disposed of as follows: 
Dividends (quarterly) at 
Twelve per cent per 

annum .$720,OOO 00 

Bonus, one per cent. . .. 60,000 00 


Total distribution to Shareholders of 

Thirteen per cent, for the year . . $780,000 00 

Contribution to Officers’ Pension 

Fund . 30,000 00 

Contributions to Patriotic ami other 

Funds . 10,800 Ik) 

$820,500 00 

Writton off Bank Premises. 300,000 IK) 


Making net profits of 


1,169,703.83 


$ 1,01*5,207 05 


$1,120,500 (K) 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account 

carried forward . 495,707 05 

- $ 1.<51*5.207 05 

—1 - 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Capita! Stock paid in. 

Reserve Fund. 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account 

carried forward. 

Dividend No 149, payable 2nd Jan¬ 
uary, 1920 . 

Bonus, one per cent., payable 2nd 

January, 1920. 

Former Dividends unclaimed. 


$ 0 , 000.000 00 

$7,000,000 00 

495,707 05 

180,000 00 

60,000.00 
4,089 00 

- 7,739.796 05 


. Total Liabilities to the Shareholders ...$13,739,790 05 


Notes in Circulation . 

Due to Dominion Government 
Deposits not bearing 


interest . $37,088,399.96 

Deposits bearing in¬ 
terest, including 
interest accrued to 
date. 74,325,657 59 


Balances due to other Banks in 

Canada . 

Balances due to Banks and Banking 
Correspondents elsewhere than in 

Canada . 

Bills Payable .. 

Acceptances under Letters of Credit 
Liabilities not included in the fore¬ 
going . 

Total Public Liabilities . 


$9,525,809 00 
5,000,000.00 


111,414,057 55 
878,911 22 

973,956 16 
197,532 96 
1,168,405 41 

006,451 47 


129,765,123 77 


Gold and Silver Coin . 

Dominion Government Notes ... . 
Deposit with Central Gold Reserves 

Notes of Other Banks . 

Cheques on other Banks... 

Balances due by other Banks in 

Canada .. 

Balances due by Banks and Banking 
Correspondents elsewhere than in 
Canada . 


Dominion and Provincial, Govern¬ 
ment Securities, not exceeding 

market value. 

Canadian Munieipa' Securities, and 
British, Foreign and Colonial 
Public Securities other than Can¬ 
adian, not exceeding market value 
Hailway and other Bonds, Deben¬ 
tures and Stocks, not exceeding 

market value... 

Call and Short, (not exceeding thirty 
davs) Loans in Canada on Bonds 

Debentures and Stocks. 

Call and Short (not exceeding thirty 
days) Loans elsewhere than in 
Canada . 

Other Current Loans and Discounts 
in Canada (less rebate of interest). 
Other Current Loans and Discounts 
elsewhere than in Canada (less 

rebate of interest). 

Liabilities of Customers under Let¬ 
ters of Credit, ns per contra . 

Real Kstate other than Bank Prem¬ 
ises . 

Overdue Debts * estimated loss pro¬ 
vided for) ... 

Bank Premises, at not more than 
cost, less amounts written off .... 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance 
for the purposes of the Circulation 

Fund . 

Mortgages on Real Estate sold. 


$ 1.990.842 (50 
15,813.726 (K) 

4,100 000 00 / 

1,170.382 54 
*5,81*5,287 08 

3,857 915 

1,988,013 33 
$31,903,139 *50 

8,75)0.080 39 

* 13,334,525 62 
1,996,115 44 
9.352,534 25 
4,698.984 25 

-$70,075,379 55 

05,396,248 68 

1,050,488 62 
1,168,105 41 
5,469 57 
71..56(5 85 
5,107.180 30 

301,500 00 
22,080 81 

- 73,429.510 27 


$143,501,919 82 


$143.5(41.91* 82 


E. B. OSLER, President. C. A. BOGERT, General Manager. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 

We have compared the above Balance Sheet with the books and accounts at the Chief Office of The Dominion Bank, 
and the certified returns received from its Branches, and after checking the rash and verifying the securities at the Chief 
Office, and certain of the principal Brunches on December 31st, 1919, we certify that, in our opinion, such Balance Sheet 
exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information, the explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Bank. 

In addition to the examinations mentioned, the cash and securities at the Chief Office and certain of the principal 
Branches were checked and verified by us at another time during the year and found to be in accord with the books of 
the Bank. 

All information and explanations required have been given to us and all transactions of the Bank which have come 
under our notice have, in our opinion, been within the powers of the Bank. 


O. T. Clarkson 1 of Clarkson, Gordon 
R. J. Dilworth } Dilworth, C.A. 


The Air-cooled Refuse Burner of a Leading 
Shingle and Cedar Mill In the West. 


. Toronto, January 20th, 1920. 
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“This nation de¬ 
pends more on 
dairy foods for its 
physical welfare 
than any other 
foods, and the 
dairy farmer truly 
performs a tre¬ 
mendous service 
in the production 
of such foods.’* 

—P.M. Sharples 


There is a 
cream separator 
expert in your 
neighborhood— 


The Plant of the Canadian Kodak Company, Toronto, 


From Daguerreotype to Kodak 


* * Thar* arm no mubmti- 
tutmm for dairy food*.' 


Early Discoveries—Developments of IVet Plate , Dry Plate, and 
Finally Film Photography 

I T was in 1839 that the indefatigable plate coated with an emulsion consist- 

Daguerre announced the discoveries ing of bromide of silver and gelatine— 

that gave photography in its first which the inventor succeeded in mak- 

crude beginnings to the world. Just ing commercially practicable at about 

fifty years later, in 1889, “film the time of a similar discovery in 

photography, ’ ’ now in universal use, was England. 

made commercially practical by an The dry plate scrapped the dark tent, 

equally indefatigable inventor, George nitrate bath and other burdens of the 
Eastman. field equipment. But plates, whether 

The daguerreotype was made on a wet or dry. are heavy. They are, like- 

thin sheet of copper, silverplated on wise, breakable and the combination 

one side, polished to a high degree of was a serious handicap to the 

brilliancy, and made sensitive by ex- travelling amateur. 

posing it to the fumes of iodine. This The real solution of the problem 
formed a thin film of iodide of silver. back in the inventor’s mind, even at 

The chemicals were cheap enough, but that early stage of his experiments, 

the cost of the plate for a single pic- pointed to a Tollable film that would 

ture made it an expensive luxury. The do away entirely with glass plates, 

process was also slow. The first The first practical step in this direc- 

daguerreotype made in America, that of tion was a roll film of coated paper to 

Miss Catherine Draper, for instance, which the sensitized emulsion was 

was exposed for six minutes in strong applied. A roll holder, the joint inven- 

daylight and the face of the sitter tion of a co*worker, Wm. H. Walker, 

thickly powdered to facilitate the adapted the roll film to existing 

exposure. An exposure today, with a cameras. 

graflex, under similar conditions, could Paper film had its drawbacks. One 
be made in a thousandth of a second. serious disadvantage was the tendency 
The collodion method of sensitizing of the film to print through. Grease 

glass plates, commonly known as the overcame this, but quick evaporation 

“wet plate” process, which superseded made constant greasing necessary, and 

the daguerreotype, came into general the process was troublesome. The 

use in the fifties. This method marks mechanical end of the problem had, 

a most important step in the evolution however, been demonstrated to the in- 

of photography. With the further dis- ventor’s satisfaction. This was a big 

covery of the albumen printing process, step forward. He was on the right 

by means of which any number of track though the goal was still a loug 

prints could be made'from the glass way off. 

image, photography became henceforth The “stripping” film was the next 
a popular and permanent profession. step in the evolution. The emulsion 

Photographic processes, however well for this was so made that when 

adapted to the studio, were still too the negative was immersed in water 

involved and tedious for outdoor work. the image could be “floated off” 

We, of this 
generation, who 

g o forth so 
lithely snapp¬ 
ing pictures at 
every turn, lit¬ 
tle suspect the 
burden that 
confronted the 
amateur of 
those <lays. The 
wagon load of 
paraphernalia 
necessary for 
the travelling 
outfit, included 
not only a bul¬ 
ky, burdensome 
camera equip¬ 
ment, and the 
still more bulky, 
burdensome 
plates, but 
a dark tent in 
which the 
plates could be 
sensitized be¬ 
fore exposure, 
a nitrate bath, 
and even a water 
barrel. Under 
such circum 
stances photo- 

? ;raphy was 
ittle known 
and practiced 
only by a very 
few devotees 
whose enthusi 
asm was equal 
to its diffirul 
ties, technical 
and physical. 

Mr. East 
man’s first 
achievement 
was a “dry” 
plate — i.e., a 


the Sharples dealer 


H IS advice on modern dairy equipment can mean 
a lot to you. He stands ready to help the farmer, 
and his sound judgment on farm and dairy equipment 
can be relied upon — proved by the fact that he sells 
the Sharpies Suction-feed Cream Separator. 

He has elected to sell the Sharpies only after a care¬ 
ful study of all cream separators. He has proved to 
his own satisfaction that the Sharpies ' * does” skim 
clean at any speed.’* He will gladly demonstrate that 
fact to you. 

The Sharpies Suction-feed has other exclusive fea¬ 
tures; simple, one-piece bowl (no discs), knee-low 
supply tank, automatic once-a-month oiling system. 


SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Write to nearest office for illus¬ 
trated booklet describing the 
Sharpies Suction-feed Separator. 

Dept. 84 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


A. I. JOHNSON CO. 

Distributors 

Branch Office, REGINA. 


HORSE There is a gold mine of dead horses lying 


_ _ — around you. Skin them before they rot. 

H 1 U JCj O I am at present paying >— 

Extra Large .$10.00 to $8.00 Medium _$7.00 to $8.00 

Largo ... 8.00 to 7.00 Small _ 6.00 to 4.00 

Write for prices of cattle hides and furs. They are all bringing extremely 

high prices. 

Frank Massin 


Manitoba 


Brandon 


Interior View ot a Photographic Supply Factory. 
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Heats Whole House in Coldest 

Weather 

Enjoy Real Comfort! 


All from this 
one Register 


camera appeared in 188S. It took 
round pictures 2$ inches in diameter 
and was loaded for 100 exposures. 
Compared with the little folding 
pocket edition we carry today, it was 
a rather crude and clumsy affair. But 
in comparison with the wagon load of 
paraphernalia that formerly confronted 
the amateur, it was a miracle of 
achievement. 

The evolution of the camera pro¬ 
ceeded simultaneously with film dis¬ 
coveries. These evolutionary stages 
included daylight loading—first by 
means of a protecting cloth at each end 
of the spool and later by the present 
cartridge system. It was this latter 
system that rendered earlier camera 
models obsolete and made possible the 
compact, convenient and dainty models 
of todav. 

The simplification of photography by 
Eastman inventions has placed the 
means of photography in the hands 
of every man, woman and child on 
earth. ‘ Instead of the exclusive 
possession of a few devotees, it has, 
in a few years, become the possession 
of all, with fields of activity stretch¬ 
ing to every horizon. But this simpli¬ 
fication has done much more than make 
“the world a playground for the 
Kodak. ’ ’ 

Educational and Commercial Value 

It has enabled photography to enter 
seriously into the thousand and one 
activities of business, professional and 
scientific life. Publishing has been 
practically revolutionized by it. A 


If you have gone through this winter putting up with the dis- 
comfort, inconvenience ami dirt of stoves, or any other inade¬ 
quate heating system. NOW is the time for you to tind out 
about the FINDLAY PIPELESS how it will flood your home 
with pure, warm, moist air at a saving of one-third, or more, on 
fuel. 

Whether your house is large or small, whether you have a large 
or small cellar, the FINDLAY PIPELESS can be easily 
installed and will give you all the comfort, health and safety 
of furnace heat at low cost. 


Guaranteed to Heat the Whole House Com¬ 
fortably through One Register 

The FINDLAY PIPELESS is a triumph of healing efficiency 
because it is especially designed and constructed for this 
method of heating. It is properly proportioned as to si/.e of 
register, heating surface and air-passing capacity, thus making 
it possible to keep a large volume of pure, balmy air in constant 
circulation throughout every room, insuring healthful venti¬ 
lation and comfortable temperature. 

Will not heat your cellar. No pipes to take up important space, 
no tearing up of walls and floors for register. Will burn hard 
or soft coal, or wood. . 4 

Every FINDLAY PIPELESS is shipped complete with every¬ 
thing except smoke-pipe, and with directions for installing so 
explicit that po expert help is needed. You need only cut a 
hole in the first floor for a single register face, set the furnace 
in place in your cellar, connect to the smoke pipe and the 
FINDLAY is ready for service. 


Ttie construction and operation of 
the FINDLAY PIPELESS is ox 
plained in detail in interesting book¬ 
lets and circulars, which will be sent 
free at your request. Better still, 
send us a rough sketch of your house 
and we will supply you with a heat¬ 
ing plan, also price. Our Heating 
Department Is at your service with- 

out obligation. Manufactured by 

.. r, _ f i. J CARLETON PLACE 

Findlfty Bros* Ltd* ONTARIO 

Distributors for Alberta:— , 

Revillion Wholesale Ltd., Edmonton, Aita. 

For Saskatchewan and Manitoba Distributors Write us Direct 


in vain to visualize, is pictorially set 
forth to the last detail. The adver¬ 
tising pages show its wide use for pur¬ 
poses of illustration. 

Entering commercial life it enables 
the salesman, for instance, to carry in 
an album, photographic “samples” of 
wares that in the original could only 
be moved in great trunks at great 
expense. Machinery which has to be 
shipped from the factory “knocked 
down,” accompanied by photographic 
illustrations, can be re assembled on the 
farm without expert assistance. 

Stock yards use photography to in¬ 
struct employees in the most economical 
methods of meat cutting. Large cloth¬ 
ing concerns, with a view to economy 
in cloth cutting, lay out the patterns 
to best advantage and then pliotogrfqih 
the lay out. This photograph filed for 
reference saves time as well as cloth. 

Contractors with the aid of photo¬ 
graphy can watch the progress of work 
at a distance. Railroad companies use 
it for accident reports and frequently 
to rush orders for repair parts. Engineers 
keep photographic records of tunnel 
construction, bridge work, and of all 
completed work to show prospects. It is 
also used by telephone, electric light 
and gas companies for meter reading 
in place of the fallible hand method. 

The farmer often sells and buys 
stock from photographs, receives and 
sends out crop reports by the same 
convenient method. 

The legal uses are just as various 
and numerous—from photographic 
copies of signatures, checks, letters, 
papers too valuable to bo removed from 
safety vaults, to the portrait and finger 
print gallery of the police departments 
—all bear evidence to its common uses. 

X-Ray photography guides the knife 
and the probe; micro-photography the 
study of bacteria; tele-photography the 
observations of the astronomer, natu¬ 
ralist and archeologist: 

Aerial photography which the war 
developed to a high point of perfection, 
is proving invaluable in the peaceful 
pursuits of the surveyor. One lumber 
firm in Canada is utilizing it for patrol 
work, in its timber limits. 

The'popular “movie” made possible 
when Mr. Eastman made film photo- 


Save Money by Skimming Closer 

j& Melotte Separators _- 


e years of war-enforced idleness the European 
have resumed) production (all Melottos arc manu- 
in Europe by the original makers). We are 
I stocked in both Separators and Repairs. 

Lister Premier 

hnse price of a LISTER PREMIER will be fe^ 
hrough extra cream saved, as compared with 
cream separators. This has been proven repented- 
lal dairy practice. It was a mechanical certainty 
ter engineers who built it. 


MELOTTE 
6 Models. IB Slses. 


R. A. Lister & Co. (Canada) Ltd. Winnipeg, Man 


Lister 

Premier 
(7 Sizes) 
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Mineral Products of Canada 

As a Factor in Export Trade—By F. IV. Gray 


Asbestos is also a mineral with which 
Canada is well supplied. As a producer 
of asbestos Canada now holds first place 
in the world, and there are very great 
possibilities in the possible industries 
connected with the fabrication and uses 
of asbestos in the arts. This wonderful 
mineral is now so much used in electrical 
appliances, and in manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses employ- 

-ing heat, that in 

its possesssion 
of large supplies 

strategic advan¬ 
tage similar, but 
not quite so 
great, as in the 
case of nickel. 

Exports of Gold 
and Silver 

The production 
of gold and silver 
is a matter that 
enters into ex¬ 
port business in 
a good many 
ways. Canada 
is becoming in¬ 
creasingly im¬ 
portant as a 
producer of gold. 
The actual pro¬ 
duction of gold 
has declined in 
recent years, 
because of the 
fixed selling 
price of gold, 
combined with 
a rising cost of 
all labor and 
materials, but 
the potential 
yiela of gold 
from Canadian 
sources is steadi- 

- ly increasing by 

ater Copper. reason of a con- 

Copper that has been brought to the metalic state stant succession 

">• blocks for shipment of new discover- 

refinerieB - ies of gold-bear¬ 

ing areas, not 
the least important of which is Northern 
Manitoba. 

The position of silver is not quite so 
certain, but at the present time the 
increased value of the white metal has 
had the effect of increasing the known 
silver resources of Canada by making it 
profitable to work ore bodies that were 
too lean to be profitable when silver was 
selling at about one-third of its present 
value. There is every likelihood that the 
increased value of silver will be main¬ 
tained for a number of years to come—at 
least until the value of the gold standard 
is restored to whatever may turn out to 
be the after-war scale of monetary values. 

Our silver and gold production will 
prove of great assistance in maintaining 
Canada’s exchange credit in foreign 
markets, and in this connection it would 
advantage Canadian business men as a 
whole if they would support the plea of 
the gold-miners that the Government 
should assist in some financial manner in 
increasing the production of gold, either 
by bonusing the gold mines, or by relieving 
them of all possible burdens of taxation. 


T HE products of the mine exported 
from Canada in 1918 totalled 
$75,668,875 out of a total of exports 
valued at $1,586,169,792, wnich, 
considered in the light of these 
figures alone, would seem to indicate that 
the mineral production of Canada was 
not an important factor in exports. 
No correct estimation of the part played 
by the mineral 

industry is, how —--■= 

ever, possible on - T'- s 

these figures 1 

alone, because un- ^ 

der the general B 

head of nmnufac- 

turers is included 

exports totalling IP 

in value$6ti0,S40,- 

430 which are very 1 

largely the assent- B'x * 


CREAM SEPARATORS 

are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


This is the unanswerable argument in 
favor of the purchase of a DE, LAVAL 
Cream Separator. 

Everyone wants the best, provided its 
cost is within his means. Fortunately a 
DE LAVAL costs but little more 
than an inferior cream separator 
ft nd saves that difference every 
few weeks. 

jB Moreover, an inferior separator 
wastes in time and labor, and in 
quantity and quality of product 
W what a DE LAVAL saves, and 

f goes on doing so every time it is 

B used, twice a day every day in 

F the year. 

A If you doubt this is so, try a 

LAVAL alongside any 


bled and finished 
product of the 
mine, and more 
particularly of the 
motive power 
furnished by coal. 

For example, the 
production of 
steel in Canada 
during 1918 total¬ 
led 1,893,000 tons, 
all of which was 
the combined pro¬ 
duct of the mine, 
in the form of 
iron ores, fluxes 
and coal. This 
steel, in various 
forms, was used 
in Canada, to¬ 
gether with the 
greater proportion 
of the production 
of Canadian coal, 
in making manu¬ 
factures possible, 
and in transport¬ 
ing the manufac¬ 
tured goods to 
their export des¬ 
tination. 

It is, therefore, 
not too much to 
say that without the product of the mine, 
in particular coal and iron, no exports of 
manufactures could be made by Canada. 

World’s Greatest Nickel Miner 

Canada has a great advantage 
economically and strategically, in possess¬ 
ing almost the exclusive world supply of 
nickel, which was exported in 1918 to the 
value of $9,029,535. Canada is excep¬ 
tionally well equipped to produce alloy 
materials, as our country possesses not 
only a preponderating quantity of nickel 
ores, but is also well provided with such 
materials as chromium, cobalt, manganese, 
titanium, and molybdenum, and has 
also the advantage of large and cheap 
supplies of electric current, generated 
from water-powers, a combination that 
favors the manufacture of ferro-alloys. 
The possession of these materials by 
Canada is important, not only as they 
may help to foster the growth of specialized 
metallurgy in Canada,but because they w ill 
ensure preferential treatment for Canada 
in export markets, if our advantage is 
safeguarded and wisely used. 


■Mb id! Jp- fW k new _ 

! .'iBiUflHBh machine you may be using or 

1 ' other make of separator you may 
have thought of buying. Every 
DE LAVAL agent will be glad to afford you the opportunity 
to do so. 

If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent, 
simply address the nearest De Laval 
main office, as below: 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. 

MONTREAL PETERBORO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
S0.000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Edmonton Spring Livestock 

MARCH 29 to Entries close 

APRIL 3 OnU W March 15 

Auction Salt of Pure-bred Bulls, March 30 
Auction Sale of Horses, April / 

ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 1 

The prise list is now being prepared and will contain liberal classes for 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and fat stock; also for children’s calf, sheep 
and pig-feeding competitions. 

In addition to the Prize Money offered by tbe Edmonton Exhibition 
Association, the Department of Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada 
is offering:— 

dJO qaa In Special Prises for Fat Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and 
'P*rt)OVs\/ Poultry, including carcass competitions. 


LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
SALES A SPECIALTY 

Wm. Hilton, Veterinary Surgeon and Auc¬ 
tioneer, 171 Prlnoeaa St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Pbonee: 

Gerry 1693. Beaidenoe, Sberbrook #096. 


LEABN AUCTIONEERING 

at WerM’e Orteteel aa# ImM Reboot aa# beeeoe 
leieneaeat wttfc ee eeattal hneM. Every breaeft ef 
Me bmieeee tufkt Write Mar hr Free Qeteler— 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEER INS, 
M N. Saawaeele IM. ORtas*IN. Oar* Jaa Mr. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDB 


OtpUrm Boom. Vlekel Beftnory. Port Ooalborne. Out 
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The increase of gold production is one 
way in which Canada’s credit can be 
most effectively buttressed, and incident¬ 
ally it would assist iu the restoration of 
British exchange. 

Importation of Coal 

The weakest spot in Canada’s import 
and export trade balances, and in her 
internal prosperity and financial sound¬ 
ness, is the declining production of coal 
from Canadian mines, and the rapid and 
unparalleled increase in the tonnage of 
coal imported into Canada from the 
United States. Canada could produce 
quite easily, and could with greater wase 
consume within her own borders at least 
ten million tons more of soft coal from 
our own domestic collieries. The un¬ 
necessary, and ? indeed, inexcusable pur¬ 
chase of coal in the United States that 
could be mined in Canada has the effect 
of creating an adverse trade balance (so 
far as coal alone is concerned) of not less 
than $100,000,000 annually. If this lop¬ 
sided and humiliating arrangement were 
corrected we should not see Canadian 
funds at a ten per cent, discount in New 
York, for not only would our exchange 
credit benefit, but the increased employ¬ 
ment and general impetus that would be 
given to our internal trade would be of 
even greater benefit than a correction of 
exchange values. 

Summarizing the foregoing, it would 
appear that, except in some notable cases 
like nickel and asbestos, the mineral 
exports of Canada will not bulk largely 
in the general total of values, but, in 
proportion aa the products of the mine are 
produced and utilized within Canada, so 
will our exports of manufactured goods 
increase in bulk and value; and, further, 
our possibilities in the export of the 
products of agriculture, of the forest and 
the fisheries, will increase just in propor¬ 
tion to the tonnage of coal that is mined, 
and the tonnage of steel that is manu¬ 
factured to provide new avenues of 
transportation, by land and bv sea. 

It is not certain, moreover, whether it is 
desirable that Canada should unthink¬ 
ingly and greatly increase the quantity 
of its mineral exports—merely as such. It 
is, however, most desirable, that Canada 
should so utilize her mineral resources 
as to provide the maximum of employment 
and the maximum of revenue within her 
own borders; and that, with regard to 
such “key” minerals as nickel, asbestos 
and coal, that we should use whatever 
strategic advantages they give us to make 
the best possiple bargain for our exporters, 
and to secure that preferential treatment 
in foreign markets we are entitled to ask 
jf we give of our best. 


Daguerreotype to Kodak 

Continued from Page 49 

work and are daily putting it to new 
uses. 

A Large and Growing Industry 

The wide and comparatively recent 
application of photography to everyday 
life has naturally created an enormous 
demand for all sorts of photographic 
material. As is well known, the cen¬ 
tre of the photographic industry on 
this continent is at Rochester, N.Y., 
where five plants are maintained, with 
a pay roll of upwards of 13,000 people. 
One of these plants turns out, in a 
single department, more than 10,000 
miles per month of motion picture 
film, into the production of which there 
goes over 2,500,000 lbs. of cotton per 
year and, for sensitizing, upwards of 
three tons of silver per month. 

To Canadians, an especially interest¬ 
ing story is that of a large company 
which started business some twenty 
years ago, in humble quarters, with a 
staff of five people. The development 
of the Dominion has meant as well the 
development of this company, which 
now occupies a model plant, with floor 
space of 10$ acres and a working force 
of 1000 hands. 





REAL ACCESSORIES 

—Essential Adjuncts to every Car 

“DEPENDABL” AUTO JACKS 

The merit of this jack lies in its strength, small size, and 
simple mechanism. The frame is steel, which is far more reliable 
than malleable. The rack is a three- 
quarter inch solid steel bar and the teeth 
arc perfect. 

The long steel handle is stronger and 
has better leverage than the ordinary 
short wood handle. 

Eight strokes with the handle raise 
the car three inches, a Job that takes the 
ordinary screw jack forty strokes. Same 
motion for raising or lowering. When 
weight is off, the rackjreleases by tipping 
jack forward 


KLAXON— 


Your Signal of Safety 



KLAXON 6 


An electric motor driven safety signal—its warn¬ 
ing note is instantaneous and independent of the run¬ 
ning and speed of the car. Finished in the smart 
“Klaxon-black” enamel—no polishing necessary. A 
specially designed bracket makes this instrument 
easily and quickly attachable to any Ford car. Oper¬ 
ates in connection with electric starting systems, with 
storage battery, or dry cells. Regularly wound for 
six volts. Furnished without extra charge for special 
voltages up to 21 volts. Suitable for all types of 
Fords, and is especially popular for closed cars. 




RAMSAY’S 

ANTI-FREEZE 

The Radiator solution that 
prevents over-heating and main¬ 
tains the efficiency of the cooling 
system. 


KLAXON 3-V 


A hand operated 
safety signal with vertical 
push rod. Finished in the 
smart “ Klaxon - black” 
enamel—no polishing ne¬ 
cessary. Suitable to all 
Ford touring cars, runa¬ 
bouts and commercial cars 
with front door panel at 
driver’s left. 


Ask your dealer for Northern Electric Accessories. 


Northern Etectr/c Company 

UMITED 


Montreal Quebec 

Halifax Ottawa 


Toronto 

Regina 


Winnipeg 

Edmonton 


Calgary 

Vancouvt 


Rebored 

Cylinders 

To convince yourself that weknow 
our business, please read this :— 

Ws art satisfied that rs-borlng ths 
cylinders, when done by good 
mechanics, la cheaper and more 
economical than buying new 
cylinders, and we are perfectly sat¬ 
isfied with the work dona hy tbe 
John Bast Iron Works. Anyone 
having sneb work to be dons, can 
bs confidant of a satisfactory Job 
by this shop. 

< Signed) LEITH BROTHERS, 

Sovereign, Saak. 

After reading the above you must be 
convinced, therefore, send your work 
in nt once and avoid the 8pring rush. 

John East IronWorks 

SASKATOON, SASK. 


Full weight of tea in 
every package 

REDROSE 

TEA"is good t»f 

Sold only in sealed packages 


m 


Any Agricultural Book oaa bo bad (ran The Grata Orovei’ Guido, Book 
Biititant Acad fog a ca t alo g 
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Clydesdale Re-construction 


Special Unreserved Sale 

OF 

SHOW GRADE 

Clydesdale Geldings 

AT 

ALBERTA STOCK YARDS 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Thursday, February 19th, 1920 

At 2 p.m. sharp 


In Livestock Circles 

Edmonton Stock Show 

Manager Stark writes that the prize list 
for the Edmonton Spring Livestock Show is 
now in the printers’ hands, and will be ready 
for distribution about the middle of February. 
Last fall, a small pamphlet was issued, setting 
forth the fat-stock classes, in order to give 
those intending to winter-feed entries for the 
very attractive specials, an opportunity to get 
started early. The breeding classes and show 
classes for horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
will appear in the complete prize list, and 
will be very attractive. The entries for the 
show classes close on March 15. It is the 
intention to make this year’s Edmonton 
Spring Show a feature event, and Guy Wead- 
ick, who put on the Calgary Stampede last 
fall, has been engaged to give demonstrations 
each evening of fancy and trick riding and 
roping, bucking horses, etc.; other special 
entertainment features are being arrange^, 
with the object in view of giving those from 
outside points who attend the show a “good 
time,’’ as well as an opportunity to see the 
best livestock in the country. W. J. Stark 
will be glad to mail a copy of the prize list 
to any writing for it. 

Galbraith’s New Importation 

The first importation of the year to the 
stables of Alex. Gnlbarith and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta, comprises seven head, four Per- 
cherons and three Clydesdales. 

The Perclierons range in age from two to 
seven years, and include Grenat II, a six-year- 
old handsome dark grey, well built, and with 
great action. He is a son of one of the 
greatest Percheron sires in the United States, 
a most attractive individual, and during the 
past three seasons has proved himself a real 
producer. 

Marshall, by Molynet, a four-year-old 
second at Illinois State Fair, and fourth at 
the International last year, is a big, clean¬ 
boned massive horse. Close to the ground and 
possesses good thick quarters with a beauti¬ 
ful top. He weighs 2,140 pounds, and is one of 
the best Perclierons ever brought to western 
Canada. 

Westwood Peter, seven years old, by Pink 
Parader, one of the best sons of the renowned 
Pink, is another upstanding - black, splen¬ 
didly balanced, with a beautiful head and 
'neck, and replete with quality. 

He is of large size and stands on the best 
of foundation and is altogether a very hand¬ 
some horse and winner of fifth place at the 
1919 International. 

War Pride, a two-year-old, was sired by 
Harmonica, the sire of De Vine’s well-known 
prize winner, Alpine, while his dam is the 
grand mother of the same horse. This is a 
colt of nice conformation, with a great deal 
of outcome to hiui. 

The Clydesdales include ‘the rugged, well- 
made, good middle three-year-old Brews¬ 
ter Carruchan, sired by Lord Balcarres, by 
Everlasting, out of Maggie Carruchan, by 
Gallant Carruchan, and the dam of Clarendon, 


Favored with instructions from Messrs. P. Burns 
& Co. Limited, who are displacing all their Show 
and Delivery Mares and Geldings with Motor 
Trucks, we will sell the undermentioned:— 

6 Show Clyde Geldings 

(Undefeated in Western Canada) 

2 Roan Grade Belgians, Mare and Gelding 

(Weight 3,450 lbs.) 

•i » ; t 

4 Grey Grade Percheron Mares and Geldings 

(Weight over 3,300 lbs. per team) 

3 Sorrel Hackney Geldings 

(Undefeated in Light Delivery Classes) 

1 Heavy-weight Hunter 
11 Good Light Delivery Horses 
Also all Show Harness and Show Wagons and Rigs 


NOTE:—Without a doubt this is the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity for anyone desirous of Show Animals" to get 
them at their own price. 

Mr. Maclean, manager for Messrs. P. Burns & Co. 
Limited, has selected these horses with great care 
and they are undoubtedly the best bunch of show 
horses in Canada. 

Do not forget the date of this sale, and write 
us for a Catalogue with photographs. 


Alberta Stock Yards 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada 


A. LAYZELL 
J. W. DURNO 




■'< 4mm v 


Industrious Doddiss. L. R. Ksrshsw’s Show Hsrd. 
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Sheep and Horses For Sale 

Oxford, Shropshire and Lincoln Pure bred 
and Grade Rams, Grade Oxford and S'hrop 
shire Breeding Ewes, all ages; in lots to 
suit purchasers. Also, matched teams of 
Horses, broken and unbroken, 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds. 

JAMES D. WILSON, Maple Creek, Sask 


Pioneer Stock Farm Belgians 

One of the greatest collections 
in America. Stud headed by'* 

Paramount 
Flash wood, 1610 

Farceur’s greatest son in service 

Service Fee $100 

Pasture free. Mares are all ready 
being booked. Better book yours 
while there is room. 

Choice stallions and mares for Rale at 
all times. 

George Rupp, Lampman, Sask. 


M D rnwrn Livestock 
. ft. LUtTLLL Auctioneer 

BveoUl attention glrou (arm sales and parr 
brad stock. I compile catalogs and persenalh 
direct the advertising of Important sale*. WUi 
tell anywhere In the three provinces 

Address: Box 329, Prince Albert, Sask. 


Mammoth lacks, Psrcheron Stallions and Mares 

A tot »t t>m-boned jacks, three to Ove years eld, 
weight up to 1,200 lbs.; IB to .. 

10 hands. Also a fine lot ef A 
Percberou stallions, blacks and 
greys, weight up to 2,400 lbs. 

A lot «f large mares, three and | 

fear yean old, showing eolts. ~ 

Will sell one or a car load. V 

AH stock guaranteed.—Al. E. .Jun/MaS 

gwtth, R. I. LawresM, Kansu. 

40 miles West of Kansas City. 


Vanstone & Rogers 

Canada'* Largest Importers of 


Percherons - Belgians 

State Fair Winners. Stallions. Brood 
Mares and Fillies for Sale. Uegistered 

FRED CHANDLER, R7, Charlton, 
Iowa. Direct below St. Paul. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 

in our Interesting and Instructive catalogue— 
should be In the hands of every stock owner. Intor- 
(nation on animal tfi&^awe and animal vaonnM. 
veterinary Instruments, ear tags, and animal 
markers, dehomers, horn weights, brands, breed¬ 
ers’ appliances, and supplies of all kinds. 

Writs today for Catalogue •*Y”—It Is FREE. 

WINNIPEG VETERINARY AND 
BREEDERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY LTD., 
Head Office: 201 James Avenue, Winnipeg, Man 

Brencti Office*:— . „ . . 

12$ Eighth Avs. W., Calgary, Alta.. and HutoS- 
Ings Bloch, Saskatoon sask.. P.0. Box »&8. 


No More Blackleg 

Are you Vaccinating Against Biackleg 
and atill losing calves ? 
so, you must be using an inferior Blackleg 
Vaccine. The 

GENUINE Dr. O. M Franklin’g 

KANSAS GERM-FREE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 

serins) The only aggressln becked by a guar 
an tee to pay for every ealf you lose from blackleg 
after vaccination 
SAVES EVERY CALF 
With but One Vaccination. 

Do not be misled by cheap Imitations claimed to 
be '’Just as good." or "the same thing.” 
Reliable pro- this trade- 

duets are al- mark •" « ver > 

*<ri subject (2Mbottle you use. 

to Imitation. IT IS YOUR 

STS fi* PROTECTION 

Price, 40 cents per dose; for 10 cent* additional 
per dose w* Issue a written guarantee against low 
tram Btaokleg. Comet ready t* us* In S, 10, 20 
45 end 90-doe* bottles Our spsslally-made 
syringe, $2.30. Free booklet on request. Order 
from «ur nearest office. 

THE KANSAS BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
Amr-Mto. Testae: Denver, Colorado; El Psteo. 
Tasca.; Fort Worth. Texas; Kansas City. Missouri; 
Oklahoma Otto. Oklahoma: Phoenix, Arizona: 
Pierre, South Dakota: Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Santa Marla. California: Wlehlta. Kansas. 


Registered Percherons 

Stallions and Mares for Sale 

PRIVATE, the Grand Champion on tho 
Western circuit as Bpring and Summei 
Fair*. 

LIEUTENANT, the Futurity winner at 

Brandon, and many other prise winners 
by the same giro ‘ ’ Jaig.” 

Prices Right (or farmer* to Handle and 
Make Money. 

John A. Grant, Black Diamond, Alberta 


Galbraith's good Clydesdale of a few years 
ago. 

King’s Minstrel, a three-year old dark 
brown is another. This horse, which wae 
twice champion at Wisconsin State Fair and 
is sired by the champion, King Norman, out 
of Melba, by bamuda. This is unquestionably 
one of tlie best horses of his age in the West 
today. He is beautifully made all over, of 
good size, is a first-class mover, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Perpetual Motion at 
the same age. 

’File best of the lot is Winsome Duke, one 
of the few royal favorite gets in this country. 
His dam is Sweet Brier, by Koyal Edward. 


rVg, nri | Veterinary Medical Wonder 

DLLL ^ 10,000 $1.00 bottles t« 

lorsemon who give the Wonder s trial. Guarantees 
for Inflammation of Lungs Bowels, Kidneys. Fevers 
Olstempers, etc. Send 25 cents for mailing, pack 
ng, etc. Agents wanted. Write address plainly 
i)r. Bell, V.S., Kingston, Out. 


Percherons, Clydesdales, 
Belgians 


E. W. McLean’s 

12th Annual 

BONSPIEL 

SALE HIGH-CLASS 

Manitoba 

HORSES 


150-200 HEAD 


of choice farm Mares and Geldings, consisting of heavy draft and farm 
types; also a few showy dapple-grey Percherons, will be sold by auction, 

Thursday, February 19, 1920, at 2 p.m. 

If you are looking for good horses do not miss this sale. We attend to 
shipping for out-of-frown customers. 100-150 horses always on hand for 
inspection. 

McLean’s Sales Stables 

Alexander Ave. and Arlington St., Winnipeg 


This is a particularly well-made, low set, thick 
fellow, with a splendid front, good quarters, 
and tlie best of clean, flinty bone, standing on 
deep, broad, strong feet. He has been chain 
pion at tlie Illinois State Fair, hns been shown 
three times at the International, and being al¬ 
ways in tlie money; and has also sired win 
ners at both of these fairs. 

While the importation is a small one the 
horses are a very superior lot, and they are 
each and all in condition to go right out and 
give good service. 


Association Cars Obtained 

Livestock Commissioner W. W. Fraser, and 
W. I. Smale, secretary of the Livestock Breed¬ 
ers’ Associations of Manitoba, have held a 
conference witli the freight agents of the 
three Canadian lines of railway, with regard 
to shipping association cars of livestock. The 
interview was entirely satisfactory, tlie rail¬ 
ways agreeing to operate cars on tlie basis 
asked for. Purchasers of livestock for ship¬ 
ments to all points West can.itnke advantage 
of tlie arrangement. Rates for these cars are 
provided in tlie regular tariff. Association 
rars can be filled from different stations along 
the main line of each of tlie three railways. 
For example: Animals can bo loaded at Win 
nipeg. Portage. Maegregor, Carberry, Bran 
don, Griswold, Virden, or any other station on 
the main line of tlie C.P.R. When the car is 
loaded it will be carried on a through freight 
train until the first delivery has to be made. 
From there, the car will be carried from point 
to point by way freight. By this arrangement 
a man will be in charge of car and deliver 
stock at points of delivery, and re ship on 
branch lines when necessary. Buyers from 
western Canada desirous of tnking advantage 
of this service will notify W. W. Fraser, live 
stock Commissioner, Winnipeg, Man., or W. I. 
Smale, secretary, Livestock Association, Bran¬ 
don. Man. 


Edmonton Annual Bull Sale 
Rules and regulations for tlie annual nuc 
tion sale of pure-bred bulls are ready for dis¬ 
tribution. Tliis event is held in conjunction 
with tlie Edmonton Spring Livestock Show, 
March 29 to April 3. The entries for the sale 
close March 1. It is the intention to com 
mence tlie sale on March 30. Before being 
sold the bulls will be judged and awarded 
prizes in order of merit; they will also be in¬ 
spected by experts selected by the various 
breed associations, with the object of weeding 
out undesirable individuals. This is a new 
departure this year, and is undertaken with 
tlie object of raising the stnndard of the offer¬ 
ings. Manager Stark will be glad to mail copy 
of the regulations nnd sale entry forms to en 
quirers. 


Edmonton Annual Horse Sale 

The annual auction sale of horses, held in 
connection with the Edmonton Spring Live¬ 
stock Show, will, this year, be held on April 
1. Entries for the sale close Murch 1. Those 
desiring to buy or sell should communicate 
with Manager Stark, of the Edmonton Exhi¬ 
bition, for particulars, freight arrangements, 
etc. 


Good Manitoba Holstein 

What appears to be one of the best records 
made in Manitoba is that of the two year-old 


Holstein Herd Averages 
18,812 Lbs. Milk 

A herd of 18 pure bred Holstein* lest 
year averaged 18,812 pounds of milk and 
688.67 pounds of fat. 

Do you realize the money there i* in 
gach cows? It is estimated that the 
average annual yield of all cow* in thia 
country ia under 4,000 pound*. These 18 
eowa produce a* muoh milk aa 62 cowa of 
the 4,000 pound class. 

Why feed, milk and ghelter any more 
cows than you need to produce the milk 
you require t If interested in 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

SEND FOR BOOKLETS 
They Contain Muoh Valenki* Informatlea. 
HOLSTBIN-PRESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OP CANADA 

W. A. CLEMONS. Secretary, ST. SEORSI, Oat. 


A fine assortment of high-class stallions of the above breeds at 
both our North Battleford and Calgary ntnbles. These are all 

goes with every horse. Also a number of high-clnsa mnres. 

We have some good horse* at various points in the West. Let us put you in touch 
with our nearest representative. 


Cal ^V B McDONALD, Mgr. Vanstone & Rogers, 


NORTH BATTLEFORD 
SASK. 


Monogram. 

Champion Pereheron Stallion, Guelph Win¬ 
ter Fair. Owned by l)r. T. H. Hassard. 


BAR U PERCHERONS 

The largest stud of the Pure bred Percherons In the World. The first 
Percheron-breedlng Farm Established in Canada. The only Ann on the 
American continent from which British horsemen have selected Pereheron 
breeding stock to establish studs in Britain. 

Do not let the British breeder* come to Canada and carry off alt our boat foundation 
stock. Do not be satisfied with tlie cheap cull stallions brought in by irresponsible 
dealers and stallion pedlars from tlie United States whan you cun buy the beat 
individuals of the beat breeding raised right here in Alberta by men that have 
been iti the breeding business for 25 years and expect to remain in the business. 
We have Fifty-four head of Pure-brsd Psrcheron StalUous of our own breeding 
now on hand to soloct from. You can see their sires nnd dams, and if you cannot 
choose one from the lot to suit you we will give you every assistance in our power. 
Write for prices, or come to High River, Alberta, and we will meet you and show you 
the stock at any time Address:— 


GEORCE LANE 

Calgary, Alberta 


A. FLEMING, Manager 
High River, Alberta 


Craigie Mains Clydesdales h '‘‘ 

Stallions, all ace*, for Sale or hire andsr F*d#ral System of Assistance to horto *™*4ari. 
TVeae horsee are the get of well knswn airee *uch as Rovolanta, Baroa Ensign, Bu 1 
Prtle. The Bruce, and other*. Write me your wants. 

SftEKSIS 1 A. &. G. MUTCH, Lumsden, Sask. 


WHEN WETTING TO ADVEBTI8ER8 P LEA S E MBit TION THE GUIDE 


Ktnmel Blossom. ; .' 

A well known prizewinner, bred by T. B. 
Ralphs and gold to G* 
Abernethy, 
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Rare time. E 


st English during 
Lama granted. 


KAKATOES Imported Percheron Stallion 189671] 

For Clubbing for 1920 Season 

Win* Tear* Old. Sura Foal Oattar. Good Slsa and Conformation. Will be at Brandon 
Winter Fair, where he may be examined by parties interested. 

Owner: O. LUTES - VIRDEN, MAN. 


| || Our »tu.t of SO Imported and Canadian-bred Stallions embraces some of 

( IvnACnSlPf IIte Icadtug «trv* In Scotland, such as Banal* Buchlyvl*. Baras Buchly- 
VljUvtfUtllVw ,|«, Baron's PriSa, Ounurs Footprint. irUiuort at the leading shows Id 
— ' Mouiajut and t'anada These are for «ale or hire under Federal Assistaiu> 

Ss-lirtiM A taw hien-elas> Shorthorns, both tsars, lor talo. SMITH 4 RICHARDSON, COLUMBUS, 
ONTARIO, OSH AW A STATION 


ELMHURST STOCK FARM 

OsDids’i Larget Polled Hereford Herd. Herd Hidden: 
POLLED nT.ru at and BULLION 17th. 

cMoefc, all ogee. both aexee, tor aale, including SO ball* ef epleadid 
individuality. Write as or eosae and eee oar eattla. 

JONES BROS. - WHITEWATER, MAN. 


estern King 
Manufacturing 
Co. Limited 
Winnipeg 


Clipped Army Horses 


One of McCauley & Sons Imported Clyde 
Mares and Foal, Waseca, Saak. 

the pen of three. Our correspondent quotes 
J. Thomson Stephen, Leicester, a wool ex¬ 
pert: “There is a struggle to get possession 
of fine wools, which are favored by fashion. 
There was an advance in prices during Novem¬ 
ber of the best Down and half-bred, home¬ 
grown wools of 20 cents to 25 cents. Fine 
wools have reached the previously unheard-of 
figure of $2.25. One of the chief reasons for 
the higher rates paid for fine home-grown 
wools is the enormous increase in the con¬ 
sumption in the hosiery industry. There can 
be no question regarding the favor which is 
shown for Suffolk wool by manufacturers of 
fine hosiery fabrics. The wool is just the right 
length and fineness to give superior results as 
regards softness, spring and warmth. The 
various crosses of Suffolk sheep, too, yield 
fleeces of the kind desired. During the wool 
sales I made a careful inspection of the 
half bred Suffolk lots, and in every instance 
they commanded the top prices of the day. 

Moffat’s Hereford Sale 

One of the opportunities of the year to 
Hereford men will take place at Brandon, 
on March 3, during winter fair week, when 
40 heud of young bulls and females from the 
Echo Grove Stock Farm herd, belonging to 
Jnmes I. Moffat, Carroll, Man., will be offered 
for sale at public auction. 

This is the second draft sale from this 
well-known herd, last year’s first sale being 
one of the most successful events ever held 
in western Canada. 

While the class of cattle offered last year 
were of a very high average, both in breeding 
and quality, the offering, this year, will far 
surpass its predecessor in both respects. 
Twelve young bulls, all fit for service, and 
arouud 30 young females, mostly two-year- 
olds, and all bred to Mr. Moffat’s well-known 
stock bills, will afford an opportunity to ob¬ 
tain lierefords of a high standard, which 
should not be overlooked. 

Buyers are going to find'at this sale animals 
which will represent a step forward in their 
herds. Quite a few of the good Things will 
come from the Echo Grove show stock of 
Mr. Moffat's own raising, and from some 
of his well-known prise winners; others come 
from well-known States' herds, and inter¬ 
spersed with Van Nutta and Wallace Good 
breeding. The individuality of all the lots 
is no less pleasing than their pedigrees. 

The cattle will be offered in good shape, 
and will grow into something worth while. 
The Guide’s representative had an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking over the offering lately, and 
would urge a large and representative attend¬ 
ance for this sale, especially of men with 
smaller herds and new beginners. The pro¬ 
prietor of the Echo Grove herd has been in 
the Hereford business all his life and his 
reputation is behind his cattle. Watch future 
issues of The Guide for further praticulars. 
Catalogs will be ready about February 15. 
Send for one now. 

Poultry &.O.P. 

The following western poultry breeders 
have entered birds in the Record of Per¬ 
formance, instituted by the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture:— 

8.C.W. Leghorns.—L. A. Campell, Calgary, 
Alta., 10; W. J. Pickard, Wetaskawin, Alta., 
10; Manitoba Agricultural College, 111; H. 
E. Rose, Ft. Vital, Man., 12. 

White Wyandottes.—University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, 28; Manitoba Agricultural College, 
5 . 

Barred P. Rocks.—University of Saskatche 
wan, 85; Manitoba Agricultural College, 26; 
H. K. Rose. St. Vital, Man., 10. 

Rhode Island Reds.—J. W Gordon, Mani- 
tou, Man., 35; Manitoba Agricultural College, 
5; University of Saskatchewan, 40. 

Bull Orpingtons.—L. A. Campbell, Oalgmry, 
Alta., 4; Unirsrsity of Saskatchewan. 11. 


ySTi’xIVTl J.H. GRAHAM PEROiEROK AND BELGIAN STALU0NS= 

Stallion Servlca Books, 36 cents. Breeders’ Lien Notes, 60 cents. 

Oor. AVENUE G and 21st STREET. SASKATOON. BASK. 


Veterinarians of the Allied Armies ordered regular 
clipping of the horses and mules In all branches 
of the service. They were clipped with a Stewart 
No. 1 Machine. YOUR horses also will do better 
work if clipped. Get a Stewart No. 1 Ball-bearing 
Clipping Machine $12.75; $2.00 down, balance when 
received. Or write for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A17I 12th St. and Cen rai Ave., Chicago, III. 


If You Want Herefords 

uuuit to Willow Springs Ranch, Uroaaflclu 
Alta., whoro from a herd of 70 hoad I will soli 
• number of choice yearling heifsrs, two year 
old heifers in celf to my great herd bulla, or 
beautiful oowa aafe In calf. 1 have also *« 
bulla of different agea for sale. Among thee* 
are bulla to suit all needs Come and see these 
Cattle or write— 

FRANK COLLICUT 

634 llth Avenue W., Calgary, Alta 


Shorthorns and Clydesdales 

A few SHORTHORN Females for Sale, also Two Good 
CLYDESDALE Mares. 

Apply— LORNE C. WILKIN, Myrtle P.O., Man 


» , POULTRY d 

) Leg bands all? 

EAR TAGS forSTOCK x 

Poultry Lag Baade and Ear Taft for Stack. Tu« 

ur atork and nark your poultry, Beal meant „l id 


addreaa and number stamped on lag. Sum 
. plea and pricea on rrqueat. 

53 THE BXDBAU SPECIALTY OO, 
Smith* Fall*. OnL 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 

CO l’ure - Bred Chickens, 

UA DIiLliIw Geese, Ducks,Turkey*. 
Fine Northern raised, hardy and vigor* 
ous. Fowls, Egfrs. Incubators at Low Pri¬ 
ces. Pioneer Poultry Farm. Valuable 
New Poultry Book and Catalog FREE. 
UBERT, Box 104 MANKATO, MINN. 

j* POULTRY BOOK 

PM«fi 215 beautiful pictures and color piates, 

' jU latch Inc. rearm*, feeding and disease infoima- 
.ion; describe* the busy Poultry Farm handling 53 
r varieties including Indian Runners. Tells how to 
roperlr choose fowls, egg*, incubators, cheap fe*d 
and PURE BRED BABY cklCKS. This practical 
r H book worth dollars mailed for 1 * cents. 


Give You 
All-Over 
Comfort 

and 

Convenience 


as 


’DorCt take 
chances- 
buy 

“MASTER „ 
MECHANICS 
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NOTICE 

Th* Hudson’s Bay Company is prepared 
to receive applications to lease lands, for 
hsy and grasing purposes. Hay permits 
for one season may also be obtained. For 
particulars apply— 

LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Hudson’s Boy Company. Winnipeg 


| SUNNY SLOPE SHORTHORNS 

Hera Headed by tne Two Uieat Bulla.— 

OAK BLUFF HERO, bj Imp. Oakland Star, and WILLOW BIDOB 
MABQUIB. by Imp. Oalnford Marquis. 

Bulls. Cows and Heifer* always for sale a! most reasonable prices. Special offering 
at present in hulls from nine months to two years old. Pay the furrn a visit. Farm 
ten miles south-west Calgary, on l'riddis' trail. 

Stock shipped from Calgary, C.P.R., C.N.R., or G.T.P. 

] NOKMAN HARK ISON - Priddis, Alta. 


Colantha Queen Butter Girl, 48614, belonging 
to Clark and F'ims. In seven days’ official 
testing she produced 507.4 pounds of milk 
and 24.1 pounds of butter. She averaged 75 
pounds of milk for 14 days. 

Winnie’s Duplicate, 60980, a junior two- 
year-old in the same herd produced 306.1 
pounds of milk, yielding 12 pounds of butter 
in seven days. This heifer was put on test 
two dnys after freshening. As was true of 
the Clark & Sims’ cows, mentioned in last 
week’s issue of The Guide, these records were 
made under the most trying feed conditions. 
Shortage of hay made it necessary to use 
straw for roughage, while the grain portion 
of the ration was limited to the produce of 
the local farm. 


Suffolks Do Well 

From England comes a report of the win 
nings of Suffolk sheep at the recent Smith- 
field Club Stock Show in London. They won 
the champion plate in the Bhort-wool section 
and the Prince of Wales’ perpetual challenge 
cup for the best pen. Southdowns were re¬ 
serves in both instances. In the carcass contest 
a Suffolk was reserve to the Southdown .cham¬ 
pion, and a Suffolk-Cheviot won first in the 
crossbred sheep class. Eight lambs entered 
in the carcass section averaged 148.5 pounds 
live weight, and 87 pounds dressed. In the 
live section seven pens averaged 576 pounds 


Clydesdales at fieatonable 

Shorthorns SSS°“ r 

Dome to Oarberry, Mon., and see some of tb* 
best to be bad In the country. A visit will 
repay you many times over. 

12 Stallions and a Few Mares 

in age from two to six yeara old and some good 
ones in the lot 
Horses of breeding 
and quality. 

14 Shorthorn 
Bulls. 


from seven months to two years old include an iinported-in-dam 
Princess Royal, an Augusta Rrawith Bud, Rosemary, and Bread- 
hooks, all by imported Hires and dams. Others of choice breed 
ing from imported sires Bulls at all prices to suit all pockets 
Also females of all ages and like breeding for sale Com* early 
and get a good choice. 

John Graham Carberry, Man. 


Important Shorthorn 

Q A | TT * CJ Dauphin, March 31st, 1920 

Swan River, April 1st, 1920 

COWS WITH CALVES AT FOOT, BRED AND 
OPEN HEIFERS AND BULLS 

A high class lot that will work improvement in the cattle stocks of the country, 
under the auspices of the Dominion Shorthorn Association und the Manitoba 
Shorthorn Club. _ . ^ . __ 

Dauphin Agricultural Society will sell Ewes, Bred Sows, aud Registered Mares, 
March 81st. For particulars write: — 

CHAS. MURRAY. Sec’y, Dauphin Agricultural Society, Dauphin, Man. 
JAS. B. DAVIDSON, Sec’y, Manitoba Shorthorn Club, Carman, Man. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 

THICK, SWOLLEN B UMPS; 

that make a horse Wheeze, FVKHB 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 1 

reduced with, 9 , .« 1 


^BSORBine 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister,! 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco¬ 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli¬ 
cation. $2 50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R fres. 
MSORBINE, JIL, the antiseptic liniment for man¬ 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers of 
delivered. Book “Evidence.” free. 

W. f. YOUNG. P. 0 . F.. 495 Lymans Bldg., Montreal Caa 

Abtorblne and Absorblne, Jr., arc made In Cana da. 

VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


tion guaranteed. Have been teach¬ 
ing by correspondence twenty 
yean. Graduates assisted In many 
ways. Eveiy person interested In 
Stock should take it. Write for 
catalogue and full E* D KT E* 
particulars . . rllEB 

London Veterinary Corres. 
School 

Det>t. 87 London. Ontario, Can 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 

RAILWAYS 

A Sketch of the part its lines have played and will play in the Development of Canada . 


Transportation is the only commodity 
a railway has to sell; it is also probably 
the most important or the factors that 
make for success on a Western Canada 
rami. There is. therefore, the best of 
reasons tor the closest kind or co¬ 
operation between the railway and the 
grain growers, or the 14,000 miles or 
Canadian National Railways distributed 
over the nine provinces of Canada, 
some six thousand miles traverse the 
Tarming areas of Western Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta— 
through the wooded, watered, rolling 
lands or the north as well as the great 
flat treeless plains to the south. The 
rails of the C.N.R. and the farms or 
the west are in conjunction throughout. 
Success for the one means that there 
has been success for the other. If the 
crops be light or suiTer from adverse 
conditions, the tonnage dwindles on the 
railway and llnancial losses are experi¬ 
enced by both the producer and the 
marketing agency. It is then clearly 
essential that not only a cordial, but a 
sympathetic bond, should unite the 
farm and the railway. The western 
lines of the publicly-controlled system 
or railways are in a position to aid 
enormously the efforts or the farmers 
of the west, and, likewise, the pro¬ 
ducers are so situated that if they travel 
and ship over the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways the results must be 
of the utmost value in establishing the 
success of public operation of railways 
in Canada. 

Reports from the Industrial and 
Resources Department go to show that 
during .1919 an exceptionally large num¬ 
ber of newcomers entered Canada as a 
result of their activities. The majority 
of these were front the United States 
where the “National” Lines have a 
competent staff keeping our cousins 
advised of the possibilities north of the 
19th Parallel. Most or those that came 
were possessed of considerate funds 
and bought land on a generous scale, 
close to existing railway lines,. But 
a considerable number trekked into the 
newer areas, in the wake of new steel 
or in advance of it, and new towns 
have therefore come into existence, and 
old ones stimulated to a surprizing 
degree. 

Beginning 1 a New Era 

The western lines of Canadian 
National Railways have, since their in¬ 
ception, participated to a striking de¬ 
gree in the great task of opening up 
the fertile lands of the west to settle¬ 
ment. The first piece or line con¬ 
structed in 1896 between the village 
of Gladstone and a wheat Held—which 
has since grown to be the substantial 
town of Dauphin,—was built to afford 
rail transportation facilities for a dis¬ 
trict which had round itself handicapped 
hopelessly without them. The needs 
of the one contributed to the well being 
of the other. The settlers secured their 
railway, and the railway, by dint of 
economical operations, met all its 
charges and carried over a substantial 
surplus the first year of Its service. 

That was the beginning of the expan¬ 
sion or the C.N.R.; it also was the 
opening of a new era in the development 
of western Canada. The lines of the 
railway were spread over the virgin 
lands of the west with remarkable 
rapidity. As they forged ahead sett¬ 
lers began to pour In and production 
increased on a scale never witnessed 
before in Canada. Elevators and shipp¬ 
ing centres rose as by magic throughout 
all sections of the western country. 
These villages grew to be towns and 
even cities, all because the enterprise 
of the railway opened up to the plough 
of the homesteader virgin acres that 
were prolific beyond the dreams or 
avarice. Permanent prosperity cannot 
be created unless there is the proper 
relationship between natural resources 
and the people who would take advant¬ 
age or the opportunities they present. 
Canadian Na'lonal Railways make no 
claim that its lines alone are responsi¬ 
ble for the great growth of western 
Canada. But that they have contri¬ 
buted, and contributed to a substan¬ 
tial degree, to the development of the 
prairie provinces is abundantly evident. 

It is a great system. Splendidly 
located lines serve vast areas in pro¬ 
cess of development and potentially 
great. Every province in Canada, 
practically all the great ports, and the 
majority of the manufacturing and 
commercial centres in the great pro¬ 
ducing areas, and those sections from 


which a large part of the increased 
production in the immediate future will 
come, are served by Canadian National 
lines. When the lines of the Grand 
Trunk System are placed under its 
Board of Directors the Canadian National 
Railways will be a flexible system of 
rail communication that is easily the 
most comprehensive in Canada, serving 
every important centre in the Dominion. 
This complete system will tap the 
American frontier at the points through 
which heavy traffic flows, and there is 
no doubt that the National Railways in 
Canada will be a factor of tremendous 
importance in the development or the 
country generally. 


Sketch of C.N.R. Territory 

The older lines of the C.N.R. through¬ 
out the Maritime Provinces have served 
to develop the chief industries there, 
while the newer line from Moncton 
through Quebec city, via the Quebec 
Bridge, across the hinterland of Ontario 
and Quebec to Winnipeg, is already 
serving busy centres of activity at 
numerous points. In Quebec and Ontario 
the Canadian National serves practically 
all or the busy centres, with the excep¬ 
tion of those located in the Western 
Ontario Peninsula, and these will be 
included when the Grand Trunk lines 
are added. 

Canadian National lines traverse the 
great pulpwood areas, and their trunk 
line services bisect the fertile areas 
known as “The Great Clay Belt,” now- 
only at the threshold or development, 
and certain to be the scene of marked 
activities in a pioneering sense during 
the next few- years. The exports of 
pulp and paper have risen until this 
industry assumes a position of leader¬ 
ship in the commercial life of the 
Dominion. In northern Quebec and 
Ontario vast rorest areas remain Tor 
the mill men, and vast, sums of money 
will be the immediate rruits or lumber¬ 
ing operations. This is certain to follow 
—is indeed being developed concur¬ 
rently—in the Clay Belt lands, and 
settlers are dotting the new- central 
northern lands with clearings and 
cabins. The excellent main line services 
of Canadian National Railways will be 
an important factor in making settle¬ 
ment easy in the northland, and the 
forty thousand people now estimated to 
be working to the north or Haileybury 
and east to the Ontario-Quebec bound¬ 
ary, should be doubled before another 
five years have passed. The areas 
contiguous in Quebec Province, like¬ 
wise, are passing through the pioneer¬ 
ing stage, and considerable settlements 
and thousands or hardy pioneers are 
established already in the Clay Belt 
lands One has but to travel along the 
northern main line of the C.N.R., be¬ 
tween Qliebec and Winnipeg, to realize 
the extent of the growth now, and no 
prophet is required to state the possi¬ 
bilities of that expansion in the im¬ 
mediate Tuture. 

In Alberta, lines or the Canadian 
National serve the great coal-bearing 
areas which are being more and more 
drawn upon to furnish fuel for the peo¬ 
ple throughout the Prairie Provinces. 
In the northern districts of the three 
Prairie Provinces the lumbering opera¬ 
tions or the plains are being carried on, 
and mills dot the northern lines or the 
Canadian National in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. However, it is when 
the Divide in the Rockies has been 
crossed and the great forests of British 
Columbia reached that the real forest 
resources of the west are met with. 
Although agriculture has attained to a 
place of no mean worth in Canada’s 
Pacific Coast Province, it is to lumber¬ 
ing, fishing and mining that the people 
of the farthest west province look Tor 
their chief prosperity. When the prairie 
farmers begin to “fence” in earnest it 
is to British Columbia they must look 
for their cedar posts. Likewise, as 
permanent homes and farm buildings are 
constructed the forests of the western 
slopes will furnish most of the lumber. 
Already a considerable traffic has been 
built up by the Canadian National 
in this commodity, and it is not difficult 
to see that when the prairie wheat 
begins to move in part to the Pacific 
cargo boats, lumber should prove a 
ready means of supply for the box cars 
returning eastward. Moreover, wilh 
lines through the mountains as easy in 
gradients as those in the Prairie Pro¬ 
vinces, it is altogether probable that 
most of the western wheat will reach 
Vancouver over the lines of the pub¬ 


licly-operated system. The easy gra¬ 
dients of the C.N.R. or as it must 
seem to the layman should make it 
easy for tlu\management to handle such 
tonnage economically in large quanti¬ 
ties. Surely the future lies bright 
ahead of the system serving lands with 
all these manifold potentialities. At 
present the country is young and the 
people few in number, but it will not be 
so for long, and Canadians may expect 
to find the earnings or their own lines 
and the expansion of the chief indus¬ 
tries of the country advancing sym¬ 
pathetically as years go by. 

Scenery Along National Lines 

In scenery also, the National Lines 
have a great heritage. In all the world 
the lines are few that ciyi boast of the 
waters, the valleys, the forests, the 
rocks, the lands and mountains of the 
C.N.R. Starting from the Sydneys with 
their splendid harbor one has but to 
think of Cape Breton Island and all the 
marvellous colorings of the Bras D’Or 
Lakes, and the picturesque scenery of 
that historic region rise in the eye of 
the mind. Consider Halifax with the 
wealth or tradition and stirring events 
of the last few years; and St. John 
with her busy docks and famous 
Reversing Falls. Think of the tide-flats, 
tlie Bore on the Petticodiac at Moncton, 
the beautiful valley of the Metapedia, 
the Bay of Clialeur, the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, historic Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal with its mountain, its tunnel, its 
busy wharves and teeming industries. 
The' line of the Canadian National runn¬ 
ing to Lake St. John and Chicoutimi In 
Quebec, passing through Valcartler 
Camp, where the immortal First Con¬ 
tingent from Canada was taught how to 
shoot, serves one of the best-known 
vacation areas in all Canada. 

Then, from Montreal one skirts the 
Ottawa to the Capital City of the same 
name. There the lines divide, one cutt¬ 
ing to the southward, through the 
romantic Rldeau Lake country to Tor¬ 
onto, the other passing through the 
northern areas of Algonquin Park to 
the west, where it is Joined again by 
the trunk line from Toronto, which 
has traversed the very heart of the 
Muskoka regions, famed internationally 
as a .summer resort of real worth. 

Westward from beyond Sudbury the 
National lines are laid through the 
wooded lands and rocks to the north of 
the Great Lakes, and run beside the 
Nipigon waters-—lake and river—for 
many miles. From Lake Nipigon the 
northern main line cuts across the inter¬ 
vening lands in Winnipeg, while the 
southern swings to the southward, 
skirting the blue-green waters of Lake 
Superior to Port Arthur and Fort 
William. To the west of these twin 
cities the rails run through a labyrinth 
of waterways, the Quetlco Park, and 
the Rainy Lake Region- along the 
route followed by Wolsely’s volun¬ 
teers when they forged west to repress 
the first Riel Rebellion—to the capital 
city or Manitoba. Beyond Winnipeg 
the lines or the Canadian National radi¬ 
ate-like spokes from the hub of a great 
wheel. Here again is a choice of 
route and scenery. In the south the 
great flat plains have a potent appeal 
to many a globe trotter, while the 
great, rolling lands of the northern 
route appeal to such as may find rest 
and charm in viewing a varied land¬ 
scape. 

But beyond Edmonton, in Alberta, to 
the busy beautiful city of Vancouver, 
in British Columbia, is a stretch or 
more than seven hundred miles that for 
scenery will compare favorably with 
any similar mileage anywhere. It may 
be that the Rocky Mountains in the 
Yellowhead Pass region, traversed by 
the C.N.R., may lack some or the 
colorings or the peaks in the same 
range farther to the south. Rut what 
is missing in color is more than made 
up in nobility and grandeur. Swiss 
guides have described this section of 
Canada as ‘Torty Swltzerlands rolled 
into one,” and no one can disagree in 
justness to the country. The glorious 
Valley of the Athabasca is alone worth 
a trip around the world to see, and 
when, in addition, there are such peaks 
as those of Mount Edith Cavell and 
Mount Robson, to mention only two 
vast masses or rock and ice, towering 
more than eleven and thirteen thousand 
reet, respectively, above the sea, the 
first in Alberta and the last named In 
British Columbia, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why travellers become enthusi¬ 


astic about the northern Yellowhead 
Route. These delightful vistas are in 
no wise marred. The rails lie mostly 
in the open valleys, and the sublime, 
eternal mountains hold attention un¬ 
divided until night makes useless fur 
ther straining or the eyes -unless 
your trip should fall upon a moonlight 
night, and you can watch the splendors 
of the mountains from stateroom 
window. 

In the morning the train is speeding 
along by the turbulent North Thompson, 
and the play of the waters of this river, 
and of the better known Fraser farther 
south. Is at the car window through 
out the passage of British Columbia to 
Vancouver. The gorges and canyons of 
the Fraser are more widely known, as 
rails have skirted their margin for many 
years, but they are not more fascinat 
mg than some of those of the northern 
river, and the final day of the transcon¬ 
tinental run on the Canadian National 
is never lacking in scenic appeal. 

However, a transcontinental Journey 
Is not complete on reaching Vancouver. 
There are still the straits to be crossed 
by steamer, and the rails again used for 
the inspection of the beauties of Van 
comer Island and of Victoria, favored 
city of the western coast. Of Victoria 
those who have been there ask no fur¬ 
ther word. Those who have not must 
see the city to form an adequate con¬ 
ception of Its charm. 

Ships for a National Fleet 

A great, truly efficient Canadian 
transportation system would not be 
complete without ships, for the trade 
or the nations, to meet the charges 
upon the people, must seek markets 
far beyond the confines or Canada. 
That is being provided for. The Fed¬ 
eral Government has authorized a pro¬ 
gramme of steel merchant ships, which, 
operating In conjunction with Canadian 
National Railways, will carry the pro¬ 
ducts of Canada to all the ports of the 
seven seas. Twenty-five ships are in 
service now, from St. John, Halifax, 
Montreal (In season) and Vancouver, to 
the United Kingdom, the West Indies, 
South America and Australasia. They 
carry lumber, general merchandise and 
foodstuffs, and a varied list or manu¬ 
factures on the outward voyage, and 
return with the products Canadians 
import from the various ports touched 
at. Construction on the vessels remain¬ 
ing is being pressed vigorously, and It 
is altogether likely that before the close 
of 1990 the entire fleet, aggregating 
360,000 deadweight tons, will be In the 
National service. Together, the rails 
and ships under public direction will 
constitute one of the greatest experi¬ 
ments in transportation attempted by 
any State. 


During 1919 great progress has been 
made in co-ordinating the staffs and 
lines and equipment at present com¬ 
prising the publiclycontrolled system 
of transportation. one year ago the 
60,000 workers on the pay-roll or the 
National lines thought, automatically, In 
terms or Canadian Northern or Canadian 
Government Railways, according to 
geographical location. In twelve 
months there has been a decided change. 
Employees generally now think In terms 
of Canadian National Railways. While 
that has Involved the. loss of Identity or 
the two older systems it has evolved 
a sentiment for the amalgamated lines 
and represents a big accomplishment 
for so short a time. The President has 
declared his gratification that such a 
happy, healthy development has been 
achieved, and concludes emphatically 
that it augurs well for the success of 
the grander “National” scheme. When 
the lines of the Grand Trunk System 
shall have been merged with those of 


ie C.N.R. for public service in trans- 
irtation on a gigantic scale, the mile- 
re will be easily the biggest in the 
>untry, and with the “National” ships, 
ie publicly-controlled system will be 
tremendous factor for the expansion 
r Canadian trade. The Board of 
lrectors and the management will 
evote themselves to the problems or 
lministratlon well aware that the 
^es of Democracies all the world oyer 
ill follow this experiment Into public 
introl bv corporation methods, witn 
ie keenest Interest possible. The stic¬ 
ks or failure or the Canadian effort 
111 doubtless have an Important effect 
many other quarters towards the 
(termination of the policies for the 
ntrol and direction of transportation 
fairs. 
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would not do us any good. We could fall 
our public buildings with it; but that 
would nqt help to clothe and feed, anil 
keep us, and consequently one of the 
most elementary things in economics 
’that cannot be controverted is that 
goods must be paid for with goods. 

The Home Market 

Consequently, I repeat again, if we 
take no goods into the country _ then 
we shall send no goods out of the 
country. But what would be the result 
of that? Now, the argument of the pro¬ 
tectionist—and there are many who 
honestly believe in this principle—is 
this, that it is necessary to build up 
a home market, that by keeping manu¬ 
factured goods out of the country you 
encourage factories at home to start 
up operations and develop and grow. 
That these will employ labor and the 
labor thus employed will consume the 
produce of the farm, and consequently 
we will build up home markets. Let 
us see how that applies to the agricul¬ 
tural portion of this country. And I 
mention this fact now because a very 
noted Canadian took the privilege, 
after I had spoken in Toronto on this 
question a few weeks ago, to contri¬ 
bute two and a half column article 
to the newspapers of Toronto exposing 
the fallacy of my argument and bring¬ 
ing forward the contention that the 
only safety for the farms of Canada 
in the future was to have a population 
in Canada that would consume all the 
wheat they produce. (Laughter). 

If this home market is to be of any 
to us, it would certainly require to be 
a market that would consume all our 
produce. Take the staple article of 
food—I think I am not far from the 
mark when I say that to-day a normal 
average crop of wheat in the Dominion 
would be about three hundred millions 
of bushels. It is equally a well known 
fact that the consumptive power of the 
Canadian people will not run more than 
six bushels per head; in other words, 
that six bushels of wheat per head 
would feed our population. If we have 
a population of, say, eight millions of 
people, which is generally admitted to 
be about the number, then forty-eight 
or fifty million bushels at the outside 
would feed our home population. In 
other words, that is the extent that our 
home market would take it, but we 
require also some wheat for seed and 
for feed purposes for livestock. 

Assume we use another fifty million 
bushels for this purpose, which I think 
will be ample, and we have one hundred 
million bushels out of our three hun¬ 
dred million that would be consumed 
at home. What are going to do with 
the other two hundred million bushels? 
Are we going to wait until we have a 
population in Canada that will consume 
it? How long would it take? Why, 
we would require to have a population 
of fifty millions of souls to consume at 
home what Canada produces annually in 
wheat alone. 

There is only one thing for us to do. 
We must sell our wheat in the markets 


per cent.; and I think it is a matter of 

historical record that the Opposition 
in Parliament at that time was pre¬ 
pared to take the other side of the 
question to whatever the Government 
advanced, and so the chances are if the 
Mackenzie Government at that time 
had raised the duties to 20 per cent, 
the Conservative opposition would have 
opposed it, and we then might have had 
a reversal of the avowed policies of 
the two political parties in this coun¬ 
try for the past forty years. At any 
rate, be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the principle of protection has 
been embodied in our fiscal policy in 
this country for the past forty years. 

Now the farmers of this country, by 
their pronouncement upon the question, 
have stated their belief that the Prin¬ 
ciple of Protection is not only econo¬ 
mically unsound but morally indefen¬ 
sible. (Applause). And if it is 
economically unsound and morally in¬ 
defensible, is it not time that we were 
considering a change in regard to it? 

Principles of Protection 

What is protection? It is nothing 
more or less than the power of the state 
used through the agency of law to make 
it difficult for goods to come into a 
country, consequently conferring a 
special privilege on the person within 
the country who manufactures such 
goods. That is wlmt is meant by pro¬ 
tection. The argument supporting it is 
that we must build up home industries 
and in order to encourage home indus¬ 
tries erect a tariff wall and make it 
difficult for goods to come in and the 
more difficult you make it for goods to 
come in the more easy it is for your 
home industry to develop. 

If that is a logical sound argument, 
why not carry it to a logical conclu¬ 
sion? If it is a good thing to raise 
barriers against goods coming into the 
country in order that we may encour¬ 
age and build up home industries, 
would it not be a better thing to keep 
the goods out of the country altogether 
and raise our tariff wall so high that 
nothing whatever could come in? The 
home manufacturer then certainly 
would enjoy a complete control of his 
home market because no goods could 
come in. (Applause) This is clear. 
But if we brought about that condition 
of affairs what would be the next 
result? If we brought no goods into 
the country no goods would go out of 
the country. That follows inevitably, 
because in the great business of inter¬ 
national trade goods are paid for with 
goods; there is nothing clearer than that. 

Suppose we are sending goods out of 
the country, our wheat and our bacon 
and beef and cheese and whatever 
manufactured products we have, such 
as pulp wood and paper and anything 
else we produce, how are we going to 
be paid for them? Will they be paid 
for in gold? They might if the country 
to which we are sending them has the 
gold—but we could store up a lot of 
gold and would be willing to pay in 
gold what could we do with it? It 
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ELECTRIC WELDING 
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Oakville. Man., January 15th. 1920 

Traetioneers Ltd., 

11 Notre Daine East, 

St. Honifnee. Man. 

Gentlemen: I worked my 18-36 h.p. 
Stinson Tractor about one month last 
fall in some of the worst weather that 
I ever experienced in the 21 years in 
which I have been farming. I pulled 
four 14-inch stubble bottoms, plowing 
ti to 7 inches deep in our heavy land, 
and I am well pleased with this trac¬ 
tor. She seems to have plenty of re¬ 
serve power, and it is a pleasure to 
work her. She certainly was a sur¬ 
prise to me in the way she burns kero¬ 
sene and I consider her very economical 
on fuel, although working in the mud 
and frost as I did. 

I had considerable trouble with the 
plows, which makes it bad to gauge 
this exactly. 1 like the Stinson because 
she is so simple and no strong, evid¬ 
ently being built to work and not for 
looks. I intend to put two of them 
to work this spring. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) COLIN II. BURNELL. 


making them equal to new at 
much lower cost, and guarantee 
all work. 


Union Iron & Foundry Ltd. 

East Calgary Alberta 

Phone E51S4 


Manager Wanted, for Canadian 
National Newspapers and 
Periodicals Association 

To act also as Secretary-Treasurer, 
and carry on the Association’s gen¬ 
eral work, under the direction of the 
President and the Board of Directors, 
study the interests of the various 
classes of publications in the Asso¬ 
ciation, and plan and carry on pro¬ 
motion work in their interests. 
Applicants should understand ad¬ 
vertising and merchandising. 

Apply in writing only, stating age, 
full details of experience, and salary 
expected. Applications will be 
treated as confidential. 

Address Acton Burrows, President, 
Canadian National Newspapers and 
Periodicals Association, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto. 


We receive letters from every Stin¬ 
son owner similar to the one printed 
above — Get full particulars — See 
what others have to say. 

Distributors and Service Station for 
Province of Manitoba:— 


11 Notre Dame (Oor. Tache), 

ST. BONIFACE, MAN. 

Saskatchewan Grain Growers' 
Association 

REGINA. BASK. 

Distributors and Service Station for 
Province of Saskatchewan. 
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OF THE DENTIST CHAIR 

■very modern scientific equipment Is in 
this modem establishment. In the hand* 
of skilled dentists, to make the work 
painless. 

Our work Is Incomparable in finish and 
appearance. Have you been dreading to 
have your dental work done f No need 
of It. we have scores of satisfied patients 
who will tell you we 

"DIDN’T HURT A BIT.” 

you dleasttsfled with the fit of your 
artificial teeth T if so, try our 

Patent. Double-suction. Whalebone. 
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Stop those Gophers. 

"My Own Gopher Poi¬ 
son" will stop them, 

1. Destroying your crops. 

2. Elating away your 
profits. 

3. Stop them "Dead.” 
Sold in every town. 

Watch for the photo and 
signature of Anton Mickel- 
son. the trade mark others 
cannot use. 

Anton Mickelson Co. Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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„ •** r y bit of dental work carries the 
Robinson stamp. When you get tired ex¬ 
perimenting with unskilled dentists, give 
OM e trial. Hundred* upon hundred* ef 
tsatlmoxitals from patients I have no 
other office to Western Canada Do not 

be deceived by unscrupulous dentist* who 
try to make you believe they have my sys¬ 
tem. Remember the location 

DR. ROBINSON 

Dentist and Associates 
Blrks’ Building, Smith and Portage 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 




It was a perfect night in June , 
The lake was silvered by the moon. 
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of the world, and that is what we have 
been doing and that is what we will 
have to continue doing for a long time 
to come. Take meat products; we 
have the same condition of affairs. 

Take cheese; why the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec export annually 
from one hundred and eighty to one 
hundred and ninety million pounds 
of cheese to the British market. How 
-inch of a population would we require 
m Canada to consume this amount? 
Then we have all our other products 
that I could mention. To my mind 
there is nothing more absolutely absurd 
and fallacious than this notion that we 
must nfaintain a protective tariff to 
build up factories that will build up 
in turn a consuming population, thus 
creating at home a market to eat all 
our farms produce. 

Handicaps to Agriculture 

But is it economically a sound thing 
to raise these artificial barriers at the 
present time particularly? How is this 
country going to escape from the finan¬ 
cial burdens that face it? There is only 
one way; we must develop our natural 
resources and we must develop them 
much more wisely than we Have done 
in the past. After all, wealth comes 
primarily from old mother earth in 
some form or another. It comes from 
the agriculturist who tills the field, or 
the lumberman who takes the forest 
trees and saws them into lumber, or 
the fisherman who pulls the fish out of 
the sea, the lake and the stream, or 
the miner who digs the coal and gold 
and silver and copper and other pre¬ 
cious metals out of the bowels of the 
earth—in no other way. 

And I would direct this thought to 
the business men of this city and this 
country. Is it not to your interest, is it 
not to the interest of every business 
man in this province, to have agricul¬ 
ture in this country prosperous? You 
have not been particularly prosperous 
in the last year,or two because you have 
met w r ith very serious crop failures, 
but if it is a good thing to grow crops 
and to grow r more crops, is it not a 
good thing to make it as easy as possi¬ 
ble to grow crops? 

What is the sense of adding to the 
expense of agricutural implements 
when you are bringing people into the 
country and praying them to get on 
to the land and develop it and produce? 
(Applause). Is there any economic' 
wisdom in the policy that adds to the 
cost of the implements and tools for 
production in this country? I think 
not; and those who are students tell 
us that the only way we can get out 
of the difficulties we are in is to work 
harder and produce more, and we are 
going to work harder and produce more 
with implements and tools, the cost of 
which is increased by the operations of 
the customs tariff, and is it necessary? 

1 submit that it is not. 

In the year 1914, the implement 
manufacturers of Canada sold in the 
markets of the world over eight 
million dollars worth of implements 
manufactured in this country. Now, 
when they sold their implements in 
Great Britain, in South America, in 
Australia and South Africa, they sold 
them in open competition with imple¬ 
ments manufactured in every other 
country in the world, and I am proud 
of the fact. I am glad to know that 
the Canadian implement manufacturer 
pushed out into these countries and sold 
his goods in competition with the 
American manufacturer, the British 
manufacturer, and the German manu¬ 
facturer at that time. I am glad to 
know that he had the initiative and the 
enterprize to do that but, Sir, if he 
could sell his implements in the mar¬ 
kets of the world, in competition with 
the world, why cannot he sell them at 
home in Canada in competition with 
the world? (Applause). He only thinks 
that he cannot; that is the only reason. 

Breeds Corruption 

But there is another aspect of the 
influence of protection I would like to 
touch upon for a few moments, and that 
is the moral aspect of it. I believe 
absolutely in this that we cannot confer 
upon any section of our people a special 
privilege without doing an injustice 
economically and morally to the rest 
of our people (applause), and a law and 
legislation that is morallv bad cannot, 
on any ground, be justified. Now r , what 
has been the effect of the application 
of the policy of protection in this 
country on the government of this 
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tells you how. How special strains are developed; why 
specially-selected seed will produce more bushels. 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE 

ASSOCIATION 

1919 

A YEAR OF UNUSUAL PROSPERITY 

1918 was the Company’s “Record Year,” showing 
splendid progress along all lines, including a large reduc¬ 
tion in the expense ratio. 

1919 has, however, shown far greater gains in busi¬ 
ness and a still further reduced expense ratio, and was by 
far the most successful year in the Company’s history. 

NEW INSURANCES WRITTEN AND REVIVED - $31,268,527.00 

This was much the largest amount ever 
written by the Company, being $13,206,- 
153.00 more than in 1918, A GAIN OF 
OVER 73%. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31st, 1919 - $112,481,374.00 

The gain for the year of $20,495,209.00 
—-over 22%—is more than $850,000.00 
greater than the totals of the gains for 
the years 1916-7-8 combined. 


Assets December 31st, 1919 
Increase 

Premium Income, 1919 
Increase 

Interest Income 

Increase 

Paid to Policyholders - 
Increase 


$24,072,343.28 

$1,216,542.39 

4,320,645.49 

$824,974.74 

1,297,344.58 

$66,925.43 

3,0^9,826.07 
$541,699.90 


The payments to Policyholders for profits were $516,339.55, 
or, $91,343.91 more than in 1918. 

Full Annual Report and Financial Statements are in the Press, and will 

be furnished upon request. 
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XXT’HAT you can save to-day is the foundation 

W upon which you will lay your life-work. 


The man with capital, even be it small, is the man 
who is ready when opportunity arises. 


The savings habit is not as easy to acquire as the 
spending habit, but most things worth while require 
an effort to attain, and the capital for your day 
of opportunity can only be obtained by hard work, 
economy and saving. 

THOS. F. HOW 

Open a Savings Account with the Bank of Toronto. 

Your Savings are protected by a strong national 
institution, and earn a fair rate of interest without 
risk of loss. 

General Manager 

™BAN K or TORONTO 

Capital $5,000,#40 

Reserves $6,793,983 


country? Well, in the first place, it has 
been the most fruitful source of politi¬ 
cal corruption in this country. (Hear, 
hear). 

Will not the manufacturer who is 
basking under the protection of a tariff 
that adds 321 or 424 per cent., as t>ho 
case may be, to the coat of goods 
coming into the country desire to retain 
it? He has fought at every turn every 
effort to reduce it. lie desires to retain 
it, why? Because it enables him to 
put more money in his pocket from the 
business he is carrying on. It has 
limited the field of competition to him 
and when he is in that favored position 
there is no question, with but rare 
exceptions, of what his outlook is, or 
his politics are. He wants to see the 
tariff protection maintained and he is 
willing to pay the price to have it 
maintained, and if we could uncover in 
this country for the past 40 years the 
source of political campaign funds in 
our federal elections, we would prob¬ 
ably find that this was one of the most 
fruitful streams of supply. (Hear, hear). 
And this thing has led to othej 'conse¬ 
quences in our pubic life. 

Combines and Mergers 

T venture to sav that there is not a 
country in the world where the forma¬ 
tion of combines and mergers has been 
so rampant in the last 15 years or 18 
years as it has in Canada. A country 
cannot follow a wrong course in these 
matters without ultimately paying the 
penalty of law and harvesting the con¬ 
sequences of a wrong policy. The opera¬ 
tion of law is as inexorable in this 
regard as it is in regard to the indi¬ 
vidual, and you know that individually 
you cannot follow a wrong course with¬ 
out having to pay the price or the 
penalty in some form or another. 

Look at some of the mergers that 
have been formed in Canada in recent 
years. I could give you quite a lengthy 
catalogue of them if I wished to take 
the time to do so, but I may be 
permitted to give you one or two in¬ 
stances. Take the Canada Cement Com¬ 
pany as an instance—and I am not 
holding it up as particularly bad. Prior 
to 1910 there were a great many cement 
companies in Canada operating in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Dominion. A rather 
clever gentleman from the maritime 
provinces conceived the idea of linking 
these all up into one concern to be 
known as the Canada Cement Company, 
and practically all the local cement 
companies in Canada came into this 
merger with the exception of one or two. 
What happened? 

Watered Stock 

These concerns put their tangible 
assets and even som^ of them their 
goodwill at a very fair value into the 
mergerized concern, taking in exchange 
for these preferred stock and bonds in 
the aggregate to the extent of about 
fifteen million of dollars. No fault 
perhaps could be found with this 
because, on the face of it at any rate, 
dollar for dollar was given in value; 
but for every dollar of preferred stock 
and bonds that were issued by the 
Canada Cement Company to pay the 
concerns who went into the merger foi 
what they put into it, a dollar of com¬ 
mon stock was issued against which 
nothing, of a tangible value was put 
in, with the result that while there were 
about fifteen million dollars worth ot 
bonds and preferred stock issued to 
these various companies that came into 
the combination, there was also about 
fiifteen million dollars’ worth of com¬ 
mon stock issued to the same people 
for nothing. Now, what happened? 

The management of the Can 
Cement Company—najturally you couio 
not expect them to do anything else 
set about to make this common stock 
earn dividends and give it a value. 
Controlling the field in Canada, they 
quickly eliminated the few independent 
companies that were seeking to do 
business and with this result, that the 
common stock that at the time of its 
formation had not a single dollar of 
value has at times since been paying 
as much as six and seven per cent 
dividends and has attained, I believe, 
a value as high as $65 to $70 per share, 
and is freely traded in the public stock 
markets. In other words, this fifteen 
million dollars of water has been trans¬ 
ferred into a value based upon its 
earning power of many millions of 
dollars, and all this has been done with 
a protective tariff of ten cents a hun¬ 
dred on cement coming into this country 
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from foreign lands. Now, what is the 
morality of thatf Is that building 
up a home industry in this country or 
is it inclining many of our citizens to 
. course that is absolutely wrong? 
Because I maintain this, Mr. Chairman, 
ic moneys that went into payment of 
dividends on this watered stock and 
tiie-value that has been given to it has 
been simpy taken out of the cement 
users of this country over and above 
hat was a fair amount for a legitimate 
p'turn on the investment (applause) and 
;;11 with the active assistance of the 
i ustoms tariff on cement. 

The Canning Combine 

This is only one case. Take the 
Dominion Canners as another illustra¬ 
tion. A number of years ago the 
Dominion Canners’ organization was 
formed. It embraced then almost all 
the canning establishments in the prov¬ 
ince of Ontario. There were, however, 
some independent canning companies 
that stayed out of the combine. I re¬ 
member, six years ago in Toronto, an 
old gentleman who was in the canning 
business in a small way coming to me, 
from an eastern town in Ontario. lie 
desired to establish direct connection 
with the farmers of western Canada, 
whose organization he had heard was 
carrying on co-operative work, in order 
that he might sell his canned goods 
direct. He was not in the combine and, 
he said, “There is no other way I can 
live if I can’t do that,” and he told 
me how T he was undersold and that 
wholesale companies were practically 
compelled to cut his business out 
because they were dependent on the 
larger concern that was turning out 
these goods. The net result of it was 
that in less than two years his canning 
establishment went out of business and 
practically every independent canning 
establishment in Ontario today is out of 
business. Again, the same old story— 
preferred stock and bonds issued and 
bonus of common stock, and the net 
result of it was this, that the farmers 
of Ontario, who produced the raw 
material, the peas and the beans and 
the small fruits and vegetables that 
went into these canning processes, 
received less for what they produced 
than they had before, and the consumer 
paid more. It cannot be successfully 
denied that one of the most potent 
agents assisting in bringing about this 
state of affairs in Canada has been the 
protective principle in our tariff, con¬ 
sequently I think that the farmers of 
this country are on safe ground when 
they lav down the assertion that this 
thing in principle is ntat only econom¬ 
ically unsound but morally indefensible 
as well. (Applause). 

Producing the Revenue 

But there is still another aspect of it. 
We are asked this question: “If we 
do away with the protective tariff, how 
are we going to make up the public 
revenue?” Well, last year, the year 
ending 31st "March last, this country 
got from customs revenue about one 
hundred and fifty-million dollars. Ihe 
finance minister, in the slight changes, 
brought about in the budget last year, 
estimated as a result of decrease in 
business and of these changes, that 
there would be a considerable falling oil 
for the present year in the revenue 
under the customs tariff. I noticed in 
the newspapers a few days ago a state¬ 
ment from Ottawa to the effect that 
the amount of customs tariff collected 
thjs year will exceed that of last year, 
so that the people of Canada have 
paid more this year than they ever paid 
before in taxes through the customs. 

Now", I maintain that it is a matter 
of vital importance to the citizens of 
a country how their public revenues 
are raised. It is not a question—! have 
said this before .and I say it again 
it is not a question so much of the 
amount of taxes you raise in a country 
as the manner you raise them, and if 
you study the record of the past, you 
will find that some of the greatest 
revolutions in all history have been 
caused by the manner in which taxes 
have been levied upon the people. 
(Hear, hear). How have we raised our 
revenues in the past? 

There are very few of us that imagine, 
for instance when we have gone into 
the merchant’s store and bought a pair 
of shoes, that we have contributed by 


that very act possibly some two or three 
or four dollars of the price on the shoes 
—and goodness knows they are high 
enough these days—to the public revenue 
of the country through the customs 
taritl. Do you realize that when you 
buy a suit of clothes you have been 
taxed 35 per cent on it? If you are 
buying goods that have been imported, 
you pay it indirectly into the public 
treasury, but if you are buying goods 
which have been made from cloth manu¬ 
factured in Canada, well, it goes into 
the manufacturer’s pocket; that is the 
difference. (Applause). 

To Encourage Honesty 

When the public revenues are col¬ 
lected in this way, in the indirect 
manner, we do not have the interest in 
pubic business on the part of the aver¬ 
age citizen that we should have. We do 
not follow as closely and intelligently 
how our money is spent, and*I main¬ 
tain that this method of rasing revenue 
has led to extravageuce and corruption 
in government in this country, simply 
because the people have not been as 
alert and as awake as they would have 
been had they contributed those taxes 
in the direct manner. When you put 
your hand in your pocket, as any 
citizen of this country does when he 
has to take out of his purse once a 
year his contribution to the federal 
taxes, you are going to follow much more 
closely and intelligently how your money 
is being expended than you are when 
you pay them in the other way. One 
of the surest means of securing economy 
and honesty in public administration is 
to have the taxes raised in the direct 
manner, and one of the surest ways of 
having extravagance and corruption in 
public administration is to raise them 
in the indirect manner. (Applause). 

At this time, when we are facing 
the burdens that lie before us, it is of 
vital importance not only how our 
pubic revenues shall be raised but also 
how they shall be administered. In the 
few addresses I have been making 
throughout parts of this country in the 
past two or three months I have em¬ 
phasized this fact, that prior to the 
war the debt of Canada was $333,000,- 
000; today it is close to $2,000,000,000, 
indeed if it does not exceed that. Before 
the war we found $133,000,000 a year 
of pubic revenue sufficient to meet all 
our federal requirement. From this 
time on, for many years to come, I am 
convinced that ‘we shall require to 
raise at least $325,000,000 a year in 
this country. 

Taxes on Consumption 

There is another fact that I would 
like the manufacturers of this coun¬ 
try to ponder. In Canada, accord¬ 
ing to the figures of Professor 
Skelton, of Queen’s University, who 
is one of the clearest investi¬ 
gators in this country, 80 per cent, of 
our federal revenues are raised bv 
taxes on consumption, that is, on things 
that people use for their daily existence, 
while in the United States only 20 per 
cent of its federal revenues are raised 
by taxes on consumption. I put this 
question to the manufacturers of this 
countrv who are seeking to build up their 
industries: “How long are you going 
to retain your efficient working men 
in this country when the burden of 
indirect taxes rests so much more 
heavily upon them than it does upon his 
American cousin? When wages are 
equal, if not better, in the United States 
than they are in Canada?” The result 
is this, ‘we talk about increasing our 
population. The actual figures will dis¬ 
close this, that in the last 11 years there 
are more people that have gone to the 
United States from Canada than came 
into Canada from the United States. 
Those arc facts that are worth pondering 
over. We cannot build up this country 
in this artificial way or upon this arti¬ 
ficial basis, and consequently the declara¬ 
tion of the Canadian Council of Agricul¬ 
ture, of the farmers of Canada, is sound 
economics, and I am convinced is in the 
best interests of the future of our 
country. 


“John,” asked the teacher, “What 
is a synonym?” 

“A synonym,” said John, “is the 
word you use when you can’t spell the 
other one.” 


THE BANK’S 

POSITION 

As at 30th November, 1919 

Loans - - - - $283,870,274 

Deposits - - - 393,605,156 

Total Assets - 479,644,205 

4U7 

THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $15,000,000 

RESERVE FUND - - $15,000,000 


Eastern Canada 

TX7ITH more than 300 branches in 
vv Canada we have rounded out a 
system that offers to merchants, 
manufacturers, agriculturists and 
individuals in Eastern Canada a 
complete banking service. Our 
Western connections afford special 
facilities for expeditious banking. 

Union Bank money orders are a 
safe medium for sending money through the mails. 

ASSETS EXCEED $174,000,000 4** 



RESOURCES EXCEED: OF CANADA 


$174,000,000 Head Office ; : WINNIPEG 

Fires Break Out 

and thieves break in. Don’t risk the 
first, or invite the second, by keeping 
money in the house. 

Put it in The Merchants Bank, 
where it will be safe from loss— 
always available—and earn interest 
at highest current rates. 

TH€ MERCHANTS BANK- 

Head Office: Montreal. OF CANADA Established 1864. 

With its 36 Branches In Manitoba, 46 Branches in Saskatchewan, 86 Branches in Alberta. 12 
Branches in British Columbia, 138 Branches in Ontario, 44 Branches in Quebec, 1 Branch in 
New Brunswick, and 2 Branches in Nova Scotia, serves rural Canada most eflectively. 


WRITE OR CALL AT NEAREST BRANCH. 



TO THE FARMER 

Perhaps you need more machinery. You may 
require more stock. You are planning to sow 
a larger acreage. 

Visit our nearest branch. Discuss your plans 
with the manager. This bank is prepared to 
loan money to reliable farmers 250 

IMPERIAL BANK 

OF CANADA 

180 Branches—82 Branches in Western Canada. 




■ 
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nc Canadian Tractor 

The Wonderful $1 200 Tractor that has been in 
such demand that the factory production 
until June is completely sold. 

\ A Year of Testing 

This Western Canadian machine, with less parts 
in it than are on your binder, was first proved a 
success over an entire year of testing before we 
even told Western farmers we had a tractor. 
Now all patents are obtained and the machine 
is now ready for the hardest work on your 
> - ' farm. 

Production is a big factor 
but not everything 

We aim to make each Canadian 14-28 Tractor a 
perfect machine, and one that will stand the 
same strains, tests and inspection given our 
first machine. Quality before quantity—you 
are going to have a Western Canadian Tractor 
with a value and a cost none can equal. 


Delivery 


Get our literature and make a study now of 
the Canadian 14-28 Tractor. We have just 
issued a new circular, showing the Canadian 
in detail. Write for it. 


Alberta Foundry & Machine Co. Ltd. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta 



TURNER 

Simplicity 

TRACTOR 


C OS 1. I here are many angles from wluoli a farmer may 
view the cost of his tractor. First Cost, Operating Cost, 
Upkeep Cost, Cost per Horse Power, per Hour, per Year 
of Life. When dually analyzed, cost depends on the quality 
and construction of the machine. 

The Turner Simplicity 12-20, or crate The Turner. Its simplicity 

14-25 Tractor Rives the lowest naturally means low operating 

coat per hour, per year of life, and upkeep costs. You should 

because it is built on the most view The Turner from the Cost 

simple lines. A child couid op- basis. 

Write for our circulars giving full des¬ 
cription and illustrated details of 
The Turner Simplicity. 
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Clay Products Plant at Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


Industrial Development 

Continued from Page 9 


The butter-making industry also falls 
in the first class. The creameries in the 
prairie provinces have done a great 
deal to encourage mixed farming until 
today western Canada not alone pro¬ 
duces all the butter it consumes, but ex¬ 
ports large quantities, whereas only ten 
or 15 years ago the West was depend¬ 
ing upon imported butter. 

In a like manner the oatmeal mills, 
the malt plants, and the linseed oil mills 
in western Canada convert the oats, 
barley and flaxseed grown by western 
farmers into oatmeal, malt and linseed 
oil, and in so doing produce by-products 
for farmers’ use, all the oilcake pro¬ 
duced finding a ready market with the 
dairy farmers of the West. 

Pickle factories established in west¬ 
ern Canada furnish truck farmers and 
market gardeners with a large market 
for their produce. In fact, sufficient 
vegetables of the description required 
by the pickle factories in the West have 
not been grown in western Canada, and 
manufacturers have had to draw veget¬ 
ables from other countries and districts 
in Canada to obtain sufficient raw 
materials to furnish western Canada 
with the pickles its people consume. 

Steel and Iron 

In the other class of factories, viz., 
that which exists for the purpose of fill¬ 
ing the needs of the people of the West, 
comes the iron works and foundries, en¬ 
gaged in making bridges, agricultural 
implements and'vehicle parts, elevator 
machinery. Such plants, both large and 
small, are scattered throughout the en¬ 
tire West. In fact it is not generally 
recognized that western Canada posses 
some of the most modern and best- 
equipped plants of this kind in Canada. 
Those factories depend upon raw mater¬ 
ials imported from other countries and 
districts and manufacture a list of 
articles too long to enumerate. In most 
cases their output is determined by the 
requirements of the district they serve 
and in many cases they manufacture 
machinery which is patented by a local 
farmer for use in the immediate district. 

Then, too, there are a large number 
of factories engaged in making gaso¬ 
line and kerosene engines, dry-cell bat¬ 
teries for use therewith, pumps, pump 
jacks, windmills, feed grinders, fenc¬ 
ing, food and water troughs, grain pick- 
lcrs, corrugated pipe metal siding and 
metal buildings to meet farmers ’ needs. 

Numerous other factories are engaged 
in the manufacture of cement, brick and 
other building materials, such as sash, 
doors and joiner’s work generally, in¬ 
terior and exterior finishes such as 
paints, varnishes, etc., of which western 
farmers are large purchasers. 

Western Canada also possesses many 
factories turning out splendid clothing, 
shirts, overalls, gloves, sweaters, and 
knit goods generally. These all make a 
specialty of producing goods to meet 
the western farmers’ requirements. 

There are also several factories in 
western Canada making incubators, 
brooders, etc., and bee-keepers’ sup¬ 
plies to meet the ever-increasing de¬ 
mand of western farmers for these 
articles. 

Bag Factories 

All kinds of bags required on the 
farm are made in western Canada by 
four large factories located in Winni¬ 
peg. These plants also supply the mil¬ 
lers’ demands for bags for their flour, 
oatmeal, malt and oilcake. 

The surplus fats from the packing 
houses find a market with the soap fac¬ 
tories, of which there are several in 


western Canada, and these in turn fur¬ 
nish a large range of soaps peculiarly 
fitted to meet the needs of western Can¬ 
ada, where in certain districts the water 
requires special soaps. 

Like most people, western Canadians 
like their sweets, and to meet this de¬ 
mand numerous factories in western 
Canada turn out a complete line of bis¬ 
cuits and confectionery, some of the 
best candy in the world being made 
right on the western prairies. 

With the sudden termination of hos¬ 
tilities manufacturers were confronted 
with the difficulty of converting their 
plants from the manufacture of war 
materials to those required in peace pur¬ 
suits. The energy and ability which 
enabled them to make such a record in 
re-organizing their factories for the 
production of war materials has enabled 
them to again turn their plants inside 
out to meet peace conditions. 

While it is impossible to cover the 
entire field in. the space available in 
this article, it is interesting to notice 
a few cases illustrating the recent de¬ 
velopment in industrial establishments 
in the three prairie provinces. 

Western-made Tractors 

One Alberta foundry, the Alberta 
Foundry and Machine Company, which 
devoted most of its energies to the pro¬ 
duction of munitions, has been reorgan¬ 
ized for the manufacture of a farm 
tractor, to be known as Canadian. 
These tractors, which have been tried 
out by western farmers, have been 
proved by them as fulfilling their needs, 
and it is confidently expected that the 
large staff of workers previously em¬ 
ployed on munitions work will find pro¬ 
fitable employment in making this trac¬ 
tor. This is only one instance of many. 

During the past few months the Alas¬ 
ka Bedding Company added two floors 
to their factory at Winnipeg for the 
manufacture of beds and bedding. This 
company, which has branch factories at 
Calgary and Vancouver finds a ready 
market for their large line of Alaska 
products in western Canada. 

The Western Wheel and Foundries, 
Limited, are erecting a plant in St. 
Boniface, which will be devoted to the 
manufacture of car wheels for western 
consumption. The capacity of the plant 
will be about 100,000 car wheels a year, 
nd it is expected that operations will 
commence in the near future. The loca¬ 
tion of this industry in St. Boniface will 
tend to eliminate the heavy transpor¬ 
tation charges imposed on wheels 
shipped West from Toronto. While there 
is no immediate prospect of an in¬ 
creased demand for car wheels, indica¬ 
tions are that eventually, with the con¬ 
struction of more cars, the demand will 
become stronger. 

Knitting Factory Growing 

Another Winnipeg fac' >ry, which has 
had to enlarge its premises is the North¬ 
land Knitting Company. Two additional 
stories are now being superimposed on 
the present three-story factory in order 
to give the company much needed elbow 
room. The original building, erected in 
1912, was, at the time, far too large 
for requirements. Since then, business 
has grown to such an extent that the 
turnover is now six times what it was 
in 1913. The company’s principal pro¬ 
duct at first was sweaters; in 1914 they 
started to make workmen’s mitts and 
gloves on a larger scale, and two years 
ago they bought out a moccasin plant 
and have now developed it into a thriv¬ 
ing department. 

With the capacity of existing factories 
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On the Farm of A. Morrison, Marieton, 
Saskatchewan. 

reported to be unequal to meet the 
present heavy demand for beds and bed¬ 
dings, a new company has been formed 
in Winnipeg to engage in the manufac¬ 
ture of mattresses and other bedding. 
This is the Parkhill Bedding Limited, 
who have purchased a considerable piece 
of property on Notre Dame Avenue 
West and are now erecting the first unit 
of their factory. 

The packing plants in western Can¬ 
ada, which depend upon the farmer for 
their raw materials, have also increased 
their capacities during the past year, 
and. it is hoped that prairie farmers, 
realizing the prospects for continued de¬ 
mand for livestock products, will raise 
sufficient stock to keep these plants 
going to capacity. 

The Dominion Linseed Oil Company, 
Winnipeg, which produces linseed oil, 
oil cakes, meal, etc., has recently doubled 
its capacity. 

A new enterprise is that of the Mar¬ 
shall-Wells Company, who are building 
a paint factory in St. Boniface. 

The Elgin Gas Motor Company, con¬ 
nected with the Elgin Gas Motor Com¬ 
pany, of Elgin, Ill., is being established 
in Winnipeg for the manufacturing of 
the Iiafa gas engine. This plant is be¬ 
ing equipped with the latest machinery 
and about $65,000 has been spent in pre¬ 
liminary operations. This will be the 
first gas-engine factory in Winnipeg 
and will give employment to about *15 
hands. 

Potash and Salts 

The Salts and Fotasli Company of 
Canada, Limited, which is located in 
Kitchener, Ontario, has installed an 
evaporating plant at Kaskari, or Hough¬ 
ton Lake, Saskatchewan, for the de¬ 
development of raw material. The lake 
contains about eight square mil^s of 
a substance known as “astraknit,” 
which in its crude form has no commer¬ 
cial value, but which can be used, after 
being treated, for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses. A spur line has been run into 
the lake from the Prince Albert branch 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, and the 
evaporated salts will be shipped to Kit¬ 
chener. For the first six months the 
plant will handle from 100 to 150 
pounds of crude salts from the lake 
every week. The products to be manu¬ 
factured consist of Epsom salts, Glau¬ 
ber salts, magnesia, carbonate, potasium 
chloride, potasium sulphate and medi¬ 
cinal salts. 

It is expected that the 6,000-barrel 
mill, which i^being constructed in East 
Calgary for the Alberta Flour Mills, 
Limited, will be completed in time to 
operate on part of the 1920 crop. In 
addition to the mill there will be an ele¬ 
vator capable of storing 1,000,000 bush¬ 
els of wheat. The mill site contains an 
acre of ground, with 2,000-foot frontage 
on the main line of the C.P.R. 

Rice Brothers Knitting Mills, Winni¬ 
peg, manufacturers of sweater coats and 
knitted novelties, have enlarged their 
plant and expect to make further en¬ 
largements in the near future. 

The Winnipeg Ceiling and Roofing 
Company, Limited, Winnipeg, are erect¬ 
ing a brick addition to their factory. 
The company is also building a dis¬ 
tributing warehouse at Regina. 

The Magnet Metal and Foundry Com¬ 
pany, Limited, which organized in Win- 
nipeg in 1918, is increasing its capital 
by $50,000. This plant consists of a 
foundry, blacksmith shop, machine as¬ 
sembling and pattern shop; also office 
and storage buildings. It manufac¬ 
tures farmers’ hardware and light im¬ 
plements. 

The ■ Western Film Manufacturing 
Company is a new concern recently es¬ 
tablished in Winnipeg for the manu¬ 
facture of moving pictures. They in¬ 
tend to specialize on industrial, edu¬ 
cational and agricultural pictures. 


International 

Cultivator 


A CLEAN seed-bed is essential to keeps the teeth to their work and 
good crops. And good crops any unevenness of the ground is fol- 
are essential to your prosperity, lowed very readily. 

Naturally, you are going to plant For the farmer of the West who 
your crops in a clean seed-bed—a cultivates large acreages, the No. 2 
seed-bed entirely free from weeds, cultivator is made in a 12-foot size, 
To do this you require the right kind which is especially adapted to trac- 
of equipment. tor operation. This size is regularly 

The No. 2 International Cultivator equipped with tractor hitch and 
was designed especially for making power lift—it is only necessary to 
weedless seed-beds. It is, without pull a rope that trips a dog and the 
doubt, the most efficient tool of its teeth are raised from the ground 
kind ever made. It is provided with automatically. Another jerk on the 
wide teeth of the stiff-tooth style that same cord lowers the teeth again, 
overlap, one behind the other, so that The smaller sizes—6, 7j4, and 9-foot 
none of the ground is missed. It gets —can be furnished with power-lift 
every weed! at a small extra cost. 

You can cultivate deep, cutting off The No. 2 International Cultiva- 
the weed roots, or you can cultivate tor is just the tool you will want for 
shallow without stirring the sub-soil, effective summer fallowing. The 
A special pressure spring attachment catalog that we have rea<f y to mail 

you will |iye you corii- 

International Harvester Company 

of Canada ^ 

HAMILTON CANADA 

1 WeSt'ERN BRANCHES — Brandon Winnipeg. Man.. Calgary Edmonton lethbriogel Alt a..i 

ESTEVAN. N BATTLEFORO REGINA. SASKATOON. YORKTON, SASK ' 

EASTERN BRANCHES - Hamilton London Ottawa. Ont. Montreal, Quebec. Que . St John. N. B. 


There’s .Money in the Movies 

Invest Your Funds in 
7 J /o Cumulative Preferred Shares 

— OF — 

Allen’s Winnipeg Theatres Ltd. 


jtfSIDSQRs 

PREMIER 


Offered nt par value of $100 each, toeether with a Bonus of 
25 per cent, of Common Stock with each purchase. Stock amnlv 
secured. .Assets comprise the principal Motion Picture Houses 
of Winnipeg. Net annual earnings very large. A safe invest¬ 
ment witli a definite liieh viebl. and the probability of increased 
profits through the Common Stock Bonus. 

FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


EDWARD BROWN & CO 

BOND DEALERS 


Winnipeg 


Dept. G., 296 Garry St. 

Wn buy and Mil Bonds for our own account and any statements 
made with reference *n Rends sold while not ouaranteed are our 
opinion, based on Information we regard as reliable, being data 
we act upon In purchase and valuation of Mcurltles. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 
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Practically Every Man, 
Woman and Child in 
Canada Wears or Uses 


Dominion Rubber 
System Products 


Some may be unconscious of this fact. 
Others may not realize the magnitude of the 
manufacturing facilities of this great Can¬ 
adian organization. 

The Grain Grower who is using “DOMINION 
TIRES” and “DOMINION INNER TUBES” on 
his automobiles may not realize that he can get the 
same satisfactory “Dominion Rubber System” qual¬ 
ity in THRESHER BELTING and in “FLEET 
FOOT” Shoes for field work. 


The Woman who wore “FLEET FOOT” white 
Oxfords and Pumps during the summer holidays may 
not realize that she can get the same dependable 
quality in a HOT WATER BOTTLE bearing the 
“Dominion” trademark. 


The same care and patience —the same high ideals— 
brought to bear in making these Dominion Rubber 
System Products the most satisfactory that can be 
bought, are also exercised in producing “RINEX” 
SOLES and “CAT’S PAW” RUBBER HEELS, 
“DOMINION RAYNSTER” Waterproof Rain 
Coats for men, women and children, and RUBBERS 
for every member of the family, even to tiny white 
rubbers for the baby. , aj j 


The Trademark below marks the milestones along 
the street of successful shopping. It goes on every¬ 
thing made in Rubber; it is an assurance of quality, 
service and value. Look for it. 



Dominion Rubber System Products are sold 
by the best Dealers throughout Canada 


Industry on a Peace Basis 
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that 1020 will be equal to a year of 
normal prosperity. High taxation, high 
money rates and high rates of wages, 
together witli general labor unrest are 
given by him as the largest impedi¬ 
ments to new enterprises being institu¬ 
ted. The prospects for expanding 
Canada’s export trade are considered 
to be excellent, especially if the co¬ 
operation of the government can be 
enlisted to provide transportation at 
commercial rates. Mr. Workman says 
‘‘the necessity for increasing export- 
busi ness is very apparent in view of 
the heavy annual interest obligations 
which Canada will face for many years 
to come.” 

Steel Company of Canada had a 
battery of Wilputte by-product coke 
ovens installed in 1918 which were put 
in operation last year. The installation 
of this splendid equipment is one of 
the steps taken by Steel of Canada that 
will improve its position in the coming 
years. A production of 1,100 tons of 
coke per day is the capacity of these 
ovens, and tar, ammonium sulphate, 
toluol,.etc., is saved. Algoma Steel Cor¬ 
poration has made provision for better 
facilities for structural steel, as well 
as material for carbuilding and ship 
construction. These mills as well as 
those of Hamilton, Montreal, New 
Glasgow and Sydney are considerably 
more active than they were six of 
eight months ago. 

The construction of the plant at 
Ojibway on the Canadian side of the 
Detroit river by the Canadian Steel 
Corporation, subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation is of special 
significance to the Dominion. Several 
millions already have been expended on 
development of a townsite for 25,000 
people, for construction of huge ore and 
coal docks close to 4,500 feet in length 
and 202 feet apart, with sufficient 
draught to accommodate the tremendous 
ore carriers that ply the Croat Lak^s. 
Either two or three groups of open- 
hearth furnaces in series of 14 will be 
constructed, each group of which will 
be capable of producing 750,000 tons 
a year. Giant blast furnaces are now 
in process of erection and at least two 
will be in operation this year if present 
intentions are carried out. The entire 
plant with all its finishing mills will not 
be finished for at least four years more, 
and construction work is impeded by 
scarcity of labor. 

Production of Tinplate 

'Phe most important development for 
Toronto was the purchase of the British 
Forgings plant by Baldwins, Limited, 
of Swansea Wales. The Balwins Can¬ 
adian Steel Corporation has been formed 
by the Welsh interests and the plant is 
being re constructed with a view to the 
production of tinplate, and black and 
galvanized sheets. The two latter pro¬ 
ducts are now made in Canada, but all 
the tinplate has been imported, princi¬ 
pally from the United States, in recent 
years. This constitutes a most import¬ 
ant advance for Canadian industry. 
The forgings plant was built by the 
Imperial Munitions Board for the pro¬ 
duction of forgings from shell turnings 
and scrap. Ten six-ton Ileroult electric 
furnaces were installed, and the Toronto 


plant was the largest of its kind in the 
world. Baldwins are planning to make 
Canada self-supporting with respect to 
the important commodities mentioned 
above. Construction involving an ex¬ 
penditure of several millions is now in 
process and an output of 200,000 tons is 
sought eventually. A home market will 
be provided for scrap, and Canada will 
be more self-contained with respect to 
essential products. 

There are signs that the sfeel indus¬ 
try will be developed on the Pacific 
coast, and the coming year will prob¬ 
ably sec definite projects launched. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal, 
was engaged during the war in the 
manufacture of iron-working machin¬ 
ery for the production of munitions. It 
has since turned its attention to the 
manufacture of pulp and paper mill 
machinery, which is a new venture for 
Canada. Good progress has been mado in 
this work and important contracts have 
been taken. Canada has been a large 
importer of this machinery to the ex¬ 
tent of about $1,500,000 annually. The 
growing importance of the paper in¬ 
dustry makes it appear that Canada’s 
requirements in this line will increase. 

Canada Locomotive Works, Kingston, 
has turned from the production of heavy 
shells to its regular car-building activi¬ 
ties, and it has orders for home and ex¬ 
port that indicate lively conditions in 
this industry during the period of re¬ 
adjustment. 

Canada General Electric Company 
and Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, 
found itself in rather a disadvantageous 
position through the cancellation of 
orders to the value of several million 
dollars, which upset those organizations 
for the time being. Adjustments were 
made as rapidly as possible to take care 
of normal lines of manufacture with 
such success that most of the depart¬ 
ments of those plants are now fully oc¬ 
cupied. One million dollars was set 
aside during the year for the enlarge¬ 
ment of plant and warehouses. 

The Automotive Industry 

The automotive industry has wit¬ 
nessed quite remarkable development. 
The existing companies manufacturing 
in Ontario found themselves short of 
raw materials, and labor was so restive 
that it was impossible to regain produc¬ 
tion at full capacity. There were oppor¬ 
tunities for export, and some 17,000 of 
the 39,000 cars manufactured bv the 
Canadian Ford plant were shipped out 
of the country in spite of the very 
large domestic demand. A production 
of at least 50,000 cars is aimed at for 
this year. Several accessories, not made 
hitherto in Canada, including spark 
plugs in Windsor, and radiators, trans¬ 
missions and differentials in St. Cath¬ 
arines, are now being produced in quan¬ 
tity. Rear axles are being made in 
Chatham. The manufacture of these 
commodities forms part of the readjust¬ 
ment of companies formerly engaged in 
war work. Willys-Overland, Limited, of 
West Toronto, turned from the making 
of airplane motors and munitions to the 
production of Canadian-made motor cars. 
A complete turning over, which took up 
a period of several months was required 



Shipbuilding Activities at Vancouver. B.C. 

The illustration shows a distant view of shipyards; a keel being laid down; and a 
Vancouver-built Freighter under her own steam. 
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to prepare for peace manufacturing. 
General Motors Corporation, at Walker- 
ville ami Oshawa, are spending fully 
* 10 , 000,000 for the production and as- 
•lembling of Canadian-made, cars, thus 
■mtributing to an important extent to 
he establishment of an automobile in¬ 
dustry for the Dominion. 

Cluff Ammunition Company, Limited 
was organized during the war and was 
purely a munition concern. It has lately 
turned over to the production of gaso¬ 
line tractors, and it is aimed to dispose 
if these machines in export markets 
ns well as in Canada. 

At Port Colborne, Ontario, a large re¬ 
finery was erected by the International 
Nickel Company of Canada. This was 
not completed until a few months before 
the armistice was signed. There is a 
smaller demand for nickel than during 
the war, and production at the mines is 
at a lower rate. The prospects of this 
industry are bright, however, and it is 
worth noting that the after-war period 
finds Canada the scene of nickel-refining 
operations on a large scale, constituting 
an important economic advance. Most 
of this refined metal goes for export. 

Soda ash is an article of vital im¬ 
portance to the world’s industries, rank- 
mg second only to pig iron, being used 
in a wide variety of industries, ranging 
from manufacture of glass, leather, 
-teel, to chemical uses, etc. Canada had 
imported this alkali, principally from 
he United States, to the value of ap¬ 
proximately $2,000,000 a year. The erec¬ 
tion of a modern plant costing several 
millions by Brunner, Mond, Canada, 
Limited, at Amherstburg, Ontario, was 
effected during the latter stages of the 
war. The enterprise failed in its first 
object, which was the manufacture of 
soda ash for war needs because the 
plant was not completed in time. It has 
a most important commercial future, 
however. Soda ash is now being pro¬ 
duced from hitherto practically unex¬ 
ploited resources of the Dominion in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
Canadian market. There was great diffi¬ 
culty in securing necessary supplies of 
soda ash from the United States and 
Great Britain during the latter stages 
of the war. Canada’s complete de¬ 
pendence on foreign sources for its 
soda ash has now been remedied. The 
plant was designed to meet all estimated 
Canadian requirements, but the stead- 
ily-growing development of Canadian 
enterprises with their corresponding de¬ 
mand for this alkali product makes en¬ 
largement a problem for the near 
future. 

Shipbuilding Activity 

The shipbuilding industry in the early 
part of the year absorbed a consider¬ 
able part of the labor that was released 
from munition-making activities. The 
construction of steel vessels for the 
C anadian government merchant marine 
has furnished most of the activity in 
the shipyards equipped for this work, 
cloine 18 craft have already been 
munched and put into commission on 
’he various trade routes, operating from 
Canadian ports and carrying the Domin¬ 
ion’s products to practically all parts 
of the world. Until December the ves- 
nels ordered by the government were 
wo of 2,800 tons, six of 3,500 tons, 
seven of 3,750 tons, seven of 4,350 tons, 
eight of 5,100 tons, twenty-five of 8,350 
tons, and two of 10,500 tons. The total 
ronnage launched for all customers, in¬ 
cluding the Imperial Munitions Board, 
was about 425,000 tons dead weight. 
The wooden shipbuilding industry of 
was flourishing fat- 


Combination 4 Unit 


This illustration shows the 4 Unit Disk combination 
for use with Tractors. The units can be nude up of 12, 
14 ami 16 plate Harrows. While long gangs cann u culti¬ 
vate uneven ground, this combination has the advantage 
of being able to cultivate centre ridges, and the short 
gangs, which are flexible and conform to uneven ground, 
follow’ down to cultivate the depressions made by the 
tractor wheels. In passing over a stone or obstruction the 
gangs passover naturally without strain to the Harrow or 
injury to the Disk plates. Ground cultivated by these 
Harrow’s is left level and smooth, l'asy to turn about at 
corners; quickly detached and the units separated for use 
with horses or light tractors. A most serviceable outfit. 

Write for Booklet ami Literature about Harrow* 

Sold by John Pur/' l'l <w Com potty’s .1 gents 


T. E. BISSELL CO., LIMITED 


Factories at Elora and Ingersoll, Ont. 


Twin City 
60-00 


as the locomotive 


Twin City 
40-68 


F IRST in six out of eight com- Absence of vibration, hence 

petitive tractor contests. longer life, is due to the counter- 
Read the following, on fuel costs: balanced crankshaft. 

Averageof all tractor • in confetti. These features, recognized for 

56*34 cents per ucre# of vrurs bv pnoinpen oroduce the 

TWIN CITY in contests, 37.6 y ears D X engineers, proauce uic 

cents per acre. most powerful, economical and 

First of its type, the 16-valve- long-lived power unit. 
in-the head TWIN CITY Tractor j\j ever before has the farmer had 

Engine carries much of the re- benefit of these features in a 

sponsibility for this remarkable tractor, on account of the extra 

showring. Because this construe- high-grade material necessary, 

tion gives greater power, due t he new manufacturing equip- 

to complete combustion, quick me nt required and the addi- 

dearance of burned gases and tional machine work involved, 

rapid recharging of cylinders. 

rtf t-hp pmnnmvohtained In the ’ ru ' rv CITY 12-20 you get them 

tiecause OI tne economy ODrained all-because it is built to do the tvork. not 

bv Derfect kerosene burning, to meet a price. Write for full information 

• . K . . .. on this most efficient tractor and the 

Without water in lection. official proof from eight contests. 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada Ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

923 LOGAN AVENUE WEST, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Branches: Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta. 

Factories: Export Office: 

Minneapolis, U.S.A. 154 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Twin City 
25-48 


The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractom with the 
addition of the new 12-20, now provides power for 
V all farm work on any size farm. 


British Columbia 
’he greater part of the year oft the 
French order for 20 wooden craft. This 
was completed in November, and the 
outlook appears to be rather uncertain 
in this line, so far as permanence is con¬ 
cerned. The steel shipbuilding industry 
•»f British Columbia is the centre of 
most of the activity in this department 
of endeavor at present. Much depends 
on the policy of the Dominion govern¬ 
ment with regard to giving contracts 
for additional tonnage, in determining 
the prospects of the shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry for the coming year. It has 
played, however, a large part in aiding 
the country through its first and most 
difficult phase of reconstruction. The 
production of boilers and other equip¬ 
ment, the rolling of ship plates, etc., 
are complementary industries that have 
been stimulated by the shipbuilding 
activity. 

The textile industries have worked 
Continued on Pn<p* 70 
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All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
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Organized Labor and Capital 


Continued from Page 10 

over of industry by the workers do not were lar 

represent the serious thoughts of or- entire 

ganized labor in this country. That strangled 

does not carry with it that autocratic profits ft 

control of industry by capital will poly of 1 

be unprotestingly accepted as neces- against t 

sary, or that the present method of demand 

haphazard production wherever possible opuient 

profit is in sight is the proper condition govermm 

for industries in the future. The time Most v 
has arrived when industrial develop- been the 

ment must harmonize with the needs of goverumi 

a community, and the incentive to pro- Commissi 

duction must be to meet the needs and province 

comforts of the people generally, and $100,000,< 

also that the first charge upon industry in this d 

must be the well being of the workers eminent, 

employed, and the return on capital and Canadian 

profit must take a second place. the linos 

(the Int< 

Must Not Remain Industry’s Servants t i ou 0 f 

Briefly put, the workers must cease now the 

to be the servants of industry, aud in- huge sysl 

dustry must be made the servant of coupled 

the people. This may sound idealistic tion of 

but it is not so. Changes in this direc- Canadian 

tion are taking place in many ways at est, if n 

the present time. Perhaps one of the operators 

most far-reaching and important de- water w 

velopments of industry by the workers markets 

is the growth of the co-operative move- now gem 

ment. At the present time this move- municipa 

ment is, with few exceptions, yet in has brou, 

its infancy in Canada, and it is to the worl 

Great Britain and European countries tion or 

that we must look for the actual de- and for t 

monstration of what it has been able by them 

to accomplish in this direction. Started and serv 

as it was to cheapen the means of dis- developm 

tribution of foodstuffs it has rapidly of bonds 

grown until today, the British ami selves, a 

Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Socie- Loans, et 

ties control huge industrial plants, ditions o 

manufacturing shoes, clothing and the first 

other staple requirements; they control legitimat 

their own steamships carrying produce the selHi 

from all parts of the world, and have then fixe 

now reached out establishing and oper- wages, h 

uting plantations, farms, etc., in distant been ger 

parts of the Empire, whereby the raw cases th 

materials are handled and distributed has at t 

in their manufactured state without reduced, 

the intervention of any private profit- Rep 

making corporation. This movement is 
illustrative of what can be accomplished Today 
by the workers for the workers. by the 

The activities of the co-operative the boar* 

movement need no detailed explanation u c utilii 

*o the Grain Growers of the West, who, note tha 

through their own organizations, have lative rt 

so ably demonstrated what co-operative hood ol 

action can accomplish. Like other Enginem 

laborers, the farmers found it necessary that Pr< 

to organize themselves to combat the them, st 

domination and control by financial doubted! 

trusts and industrial combinations, and of the ^ 

from that foundation the farmers have these bof 

built tip organizations throughout Can- and refe 

ada that are exercising a vast influence Railway 

on the future development of this coun- govermm 

try. Another rapid development to- near futi 

wards democratic control of industry The Out 

is illustrated in the rapid growth in tically c 

the sentiment in favor of public owner- organize* 

ship and operation of public ultilties on the II 

and basic industries. civic boi 

It was recognized that private capital popular 

was not developing the natural re ated by 

sources of this country as quickly and oils, and 

efficiently ns they should be developed. ment, th< 

The forests and mineral resources, and of cases 

the great water powers which are cap- inanagen 

able of being harnessed to provide pies of 

water power for farms and factories, could be 


1 Kill the Smut 
f Increase the Yield 


Now, as never before, it is vitally 
important that your seed grain be 
right when you plant—that you 
make your farm yield every kernel 
of grain it can produce. The 
country needs it—the whole world 
depends upon it—and it will pay 
you well. 

Before you plant, treat your seed 
with . 

STANDARD 


i all chance ot SMUT. It costs so little and it 
, so much that every live, wide-awake farmer will 
against Smut and great crop losses. 

Get your order in early so that you may 
be sure of getting “Standard’" when 
il' you need it. 

li-V Sold in sealed 2-lb., 5-lb., 10-lb. jugs 

with full directions on the labels— 
also in bulk. 

™ Formaldehyde hearing Standard Label 

Mfpj is manufactured , jugged ana seated by 

• STANDARD CHEMICAL 

•VTA/ Company. Limited, 

W WINNIPEG. 

MONTREAL. 
TORONTO. S 


Farmers, Grain Growers’ Associations, and Municipalities 

There is a great scarcity of BARB WIRE today and the demand for 
same is much greater than the production of the Mills. We have secured 
a LIMITED NUMBER only of cars for SPRING DELIVERY. Safeguard 
yourselves by ordering your requirements of the HIGHEST-GRADE 
FOUR-POINT GENUINE LYMAN and TWO-POINT HEAVY GLED 
DEN today. Write us for our Special Prices F.O.B. Your Station on both 
Small Quantities and Oar Lots. Write how. 


Binder Twine 


BSllSSBI Wtr\ Columbian 550-foot Standard Manilla. 

Pit i Place your orders now for CAR LOTS direct from 
m<11r to Your Station. Highest Quality and Low- 
* est prevailing price guaranteed. 

Saskatoon Hardware Co. Limited 

150 Second Avenue South. Saskatoon. Sask. 


A View of the Harbor at St. John. N.B., January 20, 1920. A Large Number of Trsna- 
Atlantic Steamers are Shown in Port 
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, • sufficient has been said to illustrate 
i . change that is taking place in in- 
h.xtries employing a very large army 
workers. 

till Boom for Private Enterprise 

i'lie development of public ownership 
\’. I the eo-operative movement will still 
cave considerable scope for the opera- 
van of industries developed and con¬ 
trolled by private capital for some time 
to come, and it is advisable to more 
dearly examine how the new status 
it partnership of the workers can be 
-m ablished in these industries. There 
s no doubt that much of the present 
^satisfaction can be traced to the 
ioniination of capital over labor; the 
(esire by those who have invested to 
irotect capital even if need be at the 
expense of the worker; the uncertainty 
of employment; the risk of loss to the 
worker by accident and dislocation of 
mdustry over which he has no control; 
the failure to pay wages adequate to 
meet the constantly improved standard 
of living and by no means the least 
unongst the causes, failure to recognize 
the human side of the worker and the 
tendency to treat him merely as a num¬ 
ber or an insignificant cog in the vast 
industrial machine. 

Direct and Legislative Methods 

Many of these conditions can be 
lealt with and improved by direct ne¬ 
gotiations between organized workers 
and the employers, whilst others can be 
more quickly remedied by legislation. 
Britain and European countries gener¬ 
ally are far ahead of Canada in meet¬ 
ing many of these conditions by the 
legislative method. The establishment 
if the eight-hour day, adequate pro¬ 
vision against unemployment, old age 
and sickness, pensions for Widowed 
mothers and many other similar meas¬ 
ures as yet being talked of in Canada, 
have already been established by law in 
•ither countries. 

Canada, however, has made a start 
and recognizes the necessity of further 
ievelopmeut in this direction. Factor} 
legislation, minimum wage boards and 
similar protective measures for the in- 
lustrial worker, the elimination of pri¬ 
vate employment bureaus, with their 
unjustifiable exploitation of out-of- 
works, and the substitution of provin- 
•ially-managed bureaus nationally linked 
q* by the Federal Employment Service 
under the Department of Labor; the 
attention being given to improvement 
>f educational facilities and technical 
raining, and the fixing of responsibil¬ 
ity for the cost of industrial accidents 
r o be borne by the industry through 
means of a levy collected and distri¬ 
buted to the sufferers from these acci- 
lents by provincial workmen’s com- 
I'cnsation boards, are all measures that 
ire removing some of the matters that 
previously caused much friction be- 
r ween employer and worker. 

The International Conference, part of 
the League of Nations, w r hich met re- 
■vntly in Washington, reached many 
.inclusions on these questions in an en- 
leavor to set up international labor 
itandards, and Canada, having ratified 
'he peace treaty and become a signa- 
°ry to the League of Nations, of which 
his new international labor body is a 
part, is now morally bound to endeavor 
0 Rive effect to the conventions and 
^commendations agreed to at the 
Washington meeting. This means that 
he immediate future should see enor¬ 
mous strides made in removing some 
the material causes of industrial 
uequalifry, but the real root cause of 
he unrest will still be existent. This 
an not be removed either by legislation 
M ' by money payments. The worker 
'f today realizes in varying degrees 
hat the time has arrived when the dig¬ 
nity of labor should cease to be a mere 
‘hrase, and that those who labor 
manually should be 
-fiven an equal 
‘tatus and provided 
•vith equal oppor¬ 
tunities for develop- 
uent, physically and 
uentally, that other 
•lasses of the 
•'immunity have 
"■eviously enjoyed, 

•»d it is only by a 
'ank acceptance of 
his and the initia¬ 
tion of some policy 
v hieh will fully 
m<*ognize the equal 
uiportance of the 
manual worker with 
’hat of management 


and the superiority of both over inani¬ 
mate capital that the real unrest can be 
removed. 

Property vs. Human Rights 

In plain words the present concepts 
of rights must be removed. The rights 
of property today, given precedence in 
law and custom, must be made sub¬ 
servient to human rights. In some cases 
changes in this direction are already 
occurring, and insignificant though they 
may seem to the impatient, yet these 
measures are worthy of review. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the most prevalent change 
that has already taken place is in re¬ 
lation to the safety of workers. When 
safety devices were first demanded by 
law, great opposition was manifested 
by employers to the adoption of them. 
Today, we find that not only are in¬ 
dustries generally willing to install up- 
to-date safety appliances but that the 
suggestions for these and the methods 
of their installation are being sought 
from the workers. Shop committees, 
having control of safety work are to 
be found in almost all our large in¬ 
dustrial establishments. In some indus¬ 
tries these committees have been en¬ 
trusted with the management and in¬ 
stallation of rest rooms, lunch rooms 
and other conveniences dealing with 
the health and comfort of the workers 
in the industry. These safety commit¬ 
tees, where established, have often 
grown into shop councils to which have 
been entrusted many of the other prob¬ 
lems of industry. 

The Whitley Industrial Councils 

Great progress is being mtule in Eng¬ 
land along these lines through the 
establishment of what is commonly 
known as Whitley Industrial Councils. 
Industries in which some 3,000,000 
workers are employed are now reported 
as having established this method of 
joint industrial control of industry. 
This progress lias been possible because 
the employers have gained the confi¬ 
dence of the workers by openly recog¬ 
nizing their trade unions as the method 
through which the workers are repre¬ 
sented. This does not necessarily mean 
that every worker has had to join a 
trade union, but merely that the trade 
union is recognized as representing the 
workers whether they belong or not. 
There is nothing exceptional in this 
method being adopted. In Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific and most other rail¬ 
roads joined together in the formation 
of a Railway Adjustment Board No. 1, 
which is credited with having been the 
means of avoiding serious disputes on 
the railways since 1914. Representation 
on this board has been through elected 
representatives of the trade unions re¬ 
presenting the different* grades of 
workers. An ever-increasing number 
of employers are also recognizing the 
•right of the workers to be represented 
by officers of their trade unions who 
are better trained in negotiation than 
the worker who is compelled to devote 
his entire energy to his daily employ¬ 
ment, giving him little time for the 
securing of the necessary information 
to successfully meet the employer or 
his representative on an equal footing. 
Unfortunately, industrial councils have 
been established in Canada that have 
as their basis the non-recognition of 
the organizations of the workers, and 
of the necessity of uniform conditions 
being established throughout the in¬ 
dustry in areas where the worker is 
liable to be employed. A radical change 
will be necessary in the composition of 
such industrial councils to bring them 
on a similar basis ns the British In¬ 
dustrial Councils before the Tull con¬ 
fidence of the organized worker can 
be secured, and his method of orderly 
progress towards joint industrial con¬ 
trol by the worker in private industry 
become generally ac¬ 
cepted. It is evi¬ 
dent, however, that 
in this direction lies 
the possibility of the 
elimination of many 
dislocations of in¬ 
dustry that now oc¬ 
cur. 

Profits, for a long 
time to come will, 
undoubtedly be the 
aim of those charged 
with the manage¬ 
ment of industry 
operated by 
private capital. The 
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MASON & RISCH PIANOS 


Are Safe to Buy 



B EAUTIFUL they are—both in tone, quality and finish of 
case, but better than those even is the hidden quality 
worked into each instrument. 

Over 50 years’ experience has taught us exactly what every 
size piano needs in materials—and we use them. 

Every owner of a Mason & Riseh is a “Booster”—ask them. 
Bold from “Factory to Home” at lowest prices-—made possible 
by our big buying power and 20 factory selling branches. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 

Write our nearest Branch for descriptions aud prices 
of used Pianos, Playor-Pianoa and Organs; also for 
Catalog and details of our Easy Payment Plans ou 
any instrument. 


S?NL HOME Of THE VICTROLV 
tfVERY STYIE-EVERY PRICE 


AND THOUSANDS OF RECORDS 1 
TOR YOU TO SELECT FROM 

TL* 11 - 


300 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. 

Also at Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Mooso Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Regina, Vancouver, Nelson. 

Victor Records sent to any address. Deliveries guaranteed. Full catalogue* 
and monthly lists of new records sent free upon request. 



Every Seed Freed 
From Smut 

There is no remedy for smut, the most destruc¬ 
tive disease of wheat known, after the grain is 
sown. The seed must be pickled. No machine can 
perform this operation better than 

HoilandSmut 

Cleaner and Pickier 


Speed and large capacity—easy operation—every 

kernel given a thorough bath. A skimmer 
is provided to skim olT all smut balls, 
kingheads and light, foul floating seeds. 

The Lincoln 
Smut Machine 

separates like the Hoiland, but 
after thorough pickling and dry- 
ing, grain is elevated to wagon box. 
Heavy construction and large 
capacity. 

See Your Dealer or Write for Facts 

Cushman Motor Works of Canada Ltd. 

Dept. D. Whyte Ave. and Vine St., Winnipeg, Man. 



TORONTO 
tank Heaters 
Straw Spreader* 

Lincoln Saws 
Incubator* and Brooders 
Auto Accoesorles 
Tractor Plows 
Combination Threshers 


Distributing Warehouses: 

MOOSE JAW SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON 
Light-weight Engines Wagner Hardware Specialties 

Lincoln Grinders Shinn-Flat Lightning Conductors 

Vacuum Washing Machines "Doos-More" Lighting Plants 

“Holland” Wild Oat Separator* 24-46 Separators 
Smut and Pickling Machines Langdon Feeders 
Western Pulverizer, Packer and Fanning Mills 
Mulcher Cushman Grinder* 
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Always Handy 


R ELIABLE Flashlight* tr* always handy—any dm* 
—anv place. Invaluable for the home—in the 
garage—down cellar—for walking along dark roade. 

Uee a Reliable Flashlight battery*—best for your light 
case, whether called Flashlight or Daylo. As high as 12 
hours constant service and 16 hours intermittent service 
can be gotten out of your large Reliable Flashlight. 

Wayut'ths power into your Reliable No. A battery—"the Big 
Brace Cop takae it all out. Gives longer life when ueetl on saotor, 
engine, bell, telephone, or for every other ignition purpoee. TVs 
"Fahnetock Clip** furnished on your Reliable battery If desired. 

Reliable ignition units will givo satisfaction on fritters or —y 
eng in es that require a steady flow of fat hot aparha. 

Rtliablt products art told tttrymktrt hff food dtaltrt. 

The Dominion BatTery C? t ; 

TORONTO ... CANADA 


'Limits* 


RlMSttE 




“SOLID AS THE CONTINENT” 

l* The business for 1919 further established 

the strength and security of the North 
American Life. To-day the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Company is unexcelled. 

Note these record figures:— 

Policies Issued and Revived.$22,199,547.00 

Total Policies in Force. 84,597,490.00 

Assets. 18,869,550.26 

Payments to Policyholders in 1919. 2,299,854.97 

Net Surplus. 2,694,338.13 

Uie North American Life is a “Policyholders’ Company,” over 99% of the profits 
earned being paid to holders of our policies. Your.lnterests are paramount. If you 
are contemplating new insurance, see our representative. Get a copy of our 1919 
report from him. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

•SOLID AS THE CONTINENT 

W. KERR GEORGE. 

D.McCRAE^Uj-Coi. Home Office: Toronto, Canada (.Goldman 

* U-r-Pr*tiJeni». 1 President. 
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active participation of the workers iD 
tlie councils of management will tend 
to bring about a desired change. Ex 
cessive profits to capital will no longer 
be tolerated. The government can also 
aid by legislation which will squeeze 
the water out of the stock of many ex 
istiug companies, and make the stock 
issues proportionate to the actual in 
vestment in the industry. One of th. 
great causes of high prices today ie 
tlie toll demanded to pay dividends or* 
so-called capital which has never ex 
isted except on paper. The natural re 
suit of the elimination of these evils 
of present day industrial life will be 
either an increased remuneration to the 
wage earner or a reduced cost to th» 
consumer. In either case the same ob 
ject will have been achieved, the dollar 
received as wages will bear a closer 
relation to the dollar demanded for the 
finished article. 

Establishing Labor in Its Desired Statue 

Summarized, therefore, the problem 
of establishing labor in its desired new 
and proper status in industry is a three 
fold one. If disturbances of a serious 
and possibly violent nature are to be 
avoided in bringing about the inevit 
able changes, each of the three re 
spective parties must recognize their 
duty and do it courageously and ud 
hesitatingly. Employers must ceas» 
their open or secret hostility towards 
organized workers and must seek their 
co-operation and advice, initiating will 
ingly all reasonable improvements and 
accepting the human being as the most 
important part in industrial life. The 
workers in return, realizing that powej 
brings responsibility, must continue to 
prepare themselves fully for the new 
role that they are destined to play ii> 
industry in the future. The govern 
ment, representing the community as h 
whole, must stand ready at all times 
to hold the balance equally between ths 
two parties to industry, at the same 
tiine taking the initiative and inaugur 
atin^ legislation that will tend to 
eliminate existing social and economic 
injustices. 

Before the introduction of modern 
machinery each worker labored at his 
or her task, taking for themselves the 
product of their own toil or exchang 
ing it with others for articles involv 
ing equal labor. The continued de 
velopment of our huge manufacturing 
plants of today has changed all that 
The enormous cost of modern machinery 
makes it impossible for an individual 
worker to own or operate such 8. 
machine. Therefore, a condition has 
arisen in which the destinies of thous 
ands of workers are held in the hands 
of a comparatively few men. Th» 
closing down of a mine, the stoppags 
of a steel plant, or the cessation of 
work in hundreds of our large indus 
tries means ruin and possible starva 
tion not only to the thousands of 
w r orkers employed but to the small mer 
chants and others dependent on the 
earnings of the worker. Conditions of 
this kind can arise at any time either 
through carelessness, indifference or 
mere wilfulness of a few men who con 
trol the capital invested. 

As an illustration, Henry Ford hae 
more power over the lives of a greater 
number of people than many kings 
of the middle ages ever had. Along 
side the development of political de 
mocracy there has been developed an 
industrial autocracy. The two cannot 
exist side by side. Man must once more 
be placed in a position wherd he can 
become master of his own destiny. 
This can be brought about peacefully 
by encouraging association with hit*- 
fellow worker and through the growth 
of trade union organization, allow him 
once more to reach a position of equal 
power to that which capital at present 
enjoys. It is essential that a condi 
tion must be established where the will 
ing worker will no longer be faced 
with the horror of unemployment and 
involuntary poverty. Labor is noi 
organized to destroy but to construct 
The greatest sufferers and the first to 
feel the effect of any act which would 
in any wav destroy or retard the fullest 
development of industry are the work 
ers, anil, therefore, organized labor at- 
a whole can be depended upon to co 
operate to the full in all measures that 
lead not only to greater production, but 
at the same time to a more equitable 
distribution of the results of their labor 
and the establishing of a eoutinually 
rising standard of civilization. 
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Weighing the Day*e Pick in a Southern Cotton Field 


The Clothes We Wear 
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•any perceptible degree. This peculiar 
feature is caused by the character of the 
arrangement of the individual fibres in 
the construction of the woollen thread. 
The carding operation, the spinning and, 
m fact, all the mechanical operations 
through which the woolen thread passes 
aot only tend to facilitate the felting 
power, out also greatly accelerates it. 
A worsted thread, on the other hand, is so 
formed that it is more liable to diminish 
the felting than to facilitate it. Wool for 
worsted goods has to go through many 
more processes than has wool for woolen 
goods. 

Cotton Cloth Manufacture 

All the raw material for cotton manu¬ 
facture in Canada has to be imported. 
After the cotton has been tested for 
moisture, the different varieties and staples 
of cotton are mixed together to get the 
average quality of cotton used. This 
mixing is done by a bale-breaking machine 
which also opens and cleans the cotton. 
The dirt is driven out and the cotton is 
carried off by a strong current of air to 
the scutcher to be further cleaned and 
opened. This process, to some extent, is 
continued in the carder, after which the 
slivers are taken to the drawing frames 
where the irregularities are minimized by 
doubling a number of slivers together 
and attenuating them to the same weight 
per yard as the count required. 

Then there are slubbing, intermediate 
and Jack frames through which the 
cotton goes according to the coarseness or 
fineness of yarn required. But the object 
of all these machines is the same—to draw 
out the material to the fineness desired 
and to twist it sufficiently so that it will 
unwind without breaking at the next 
process. There are three different types 
of spinning frames: the Flyer, the Ring 
and the Mule, the different types being 
used for different counts and different 
kinds of yarns. 

For printed calicos the woven goods 
go to the print works. Today, not only 
cottons, but the finest silk, coarse burlaps, 
heavy blankets, rugs and carpeting are 
extensively and most successfully handled 
on textile printing machines The prin¬ 
ciple involved in applying color to the 
fabric has not changed since it was 
devised to take 
the place of 
hand block 
printing It is 
rather in the 
chemistry of the 
srt than in its 
mechanics that 
color printing 
has developed 
in the last few 
generations. 

One of the 
greatest ex¬ 
penses incurred 
in operating a 
print works is 
the necessity of 
constantly 
carrying on 
hand a * 


number of copper print rolls to take care 
of the varied and ever-changing patterns. 
Today the Canadian housewife can enter 
any shop in Canada and with every con¬ 
fidence select printed cottons of Canadian 
make for herself and family. She will 
find all kinds to suit her needs, from heavy, 
strong, durable prints to fine mercerised 
foulards, or light printed muslins, or she 
can buy the finished garments made from 
these cloths. The man can buy shirts 
suited to his work, either for factory or 
office, made from Canadian-made cloth 
and printed at a Canadian mill, and each 
and every quality is as fast in color and 
as perfect in workmanship as an imported 
cloth. 

Canada, too, has her shoddy factories, 
but this branch of the industry, which was 
formerly looked upon with disfavor, is 
viewed in a somewhat different light today. 
Now it is practically impossible for an 
expert., without taking the cloth to pieces 
and testing it, to distinguish shoddy 
cloth from the all-wool cloth which it 
imitates, and, in strength and wearing 
qualities, the shoddy cloth is not inferior. 

Ready-Made Clothing 

There is lots of work to l>e done, how¬ 
ever, after the cloth leaves the manufac¬ 
turer. The “Song of the Shirt” was 
chanted over the hopeless slavery of the 
needle wielded by the fingers of tens of 
thousands of seamstresses, working 17 
or 18 hours a day to shape that cloth into 
garments. Happily that was prior to the 
time when Canada began to think of 
making her own clothes. The invention 
of the sewing machine made the clothing 
trade what it is. Cutting machines are 
now in use which can cut thousands of 
suits in a day. 

Canada makes a larger proportion of her 
own clothes than she supplies of her textile 
needs. Today the amount of imported 
clothine and wearing apparel, outside 


O.V. (Ottawa Valley) brand has been worn for 
fifteen years by Canada’s nation builders—on 
railroads, farms and the Empire’s battlefields; 
in mines and in construction camps. Made 
for warmth and durability, in medium and 
heavy weights, in combinations and two 
piece suits. Guarantee with every garment. 
Moderate prices. 

Sold throughout the wholesale trade only . 


The Farmer’s All-purpose Gauntlet 


A high-class, genuine glove, horsehide faced, with heavy split horsehide 
back and front, built for the farmer’s hand and job. Wax sewn seaniH, 
double welt around thumb, riveted at points of strain. A better $2.00 
glove cannot be bought. 

THE “CASEY JONES” DOLLAR GLOVE- 

The Best Glove for the Money. 

Get a Pair—anywhere Sk 


Northland Knitting Co. Ltd 




Winnipeg, Man. 

Manufacturers of the famous Northland Brand Sweaters, Mitts, 
and Moccasins. 
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Warplna Machine In a Llnw Factory. 
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FOR MOTOR IGNITION 
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—places Columbia still 
higher among the great 
utilities of modern civ¬ 
ilization 


tor Starting Ignition on Fords 
for Tractor Ignition 
ior Stationary Engine Ignition 
tor Motor Boat Ignition 
(ask tor Multiple) 
ior Vacation Lighting 
tor Decorative Lighting 
ior Running Toys 


Canadian National Carbon Company 

Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Tfto M <i r rW ot tho Electrical Afjc> 





DAYS 

TRIAL 


eiAT* CA » ©* ELECTRICITY 


TV*. «cr THE LIGHT 
ON HAL. r THE OIL. v 


Agens Wanted 


Keep Your Engine 
Running— 


All makes magnetos repaired and te- 
magiietized. 

Genuine parts only used. 

Reasonable Charges. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Prompt Service. 


ACME MAGNETO AND 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 

276 FORT STREET. WINNIPEG. 


Licensed Factory Repair Shop, 


I Make your bow bright and cheerful, saving one-Uatr 01 . oil. 
Gove.uuu'iit uuit leadingUniveisity tests prove this wonderful 
new Al.uKim tie. .iiy live times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burn* 70 hours on ona gallon common 
I kerosene (coal oil.) No odor, smoke cvr noise, no punt nine up, 
Seasv to operate, won't explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. 
>1 GUARANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 

Ten Nights Free Trial 

that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re¬ 
turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing us an oil 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL ALADDIN. 

M2FTT V/ll/IIC FUFF We want one user in 

eve* wuojn^y rncc each i v(Cn H ty to wh0 m 

customers can be referred. In that way you mav get your owe 
without cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 D r ’ 
F*EE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FKE1- 

‘ MANTLE LAMP CO. f 239 Aluddln Bid*.. MOMittl Q , 

4KUC9T COAL OIL M«NTLC LAW* HOUSE M INK *12*10 WIN*ll r £G 
Mum' hi* money »pnrt> or full timo. (• ir rtmy pcllinir pHn make* pyperi- 
enev iinneretunirt. We start you without money. Sample sent for 10 
day* trial and GIVEN diets o-neo v..<i -i <**<?*-- ,o»or. 


people. of Se¬ 
mitic origin. 

Development 
of the Cloth¬ 
ing Industry 

There are 
2,000 custom 
clothing estab¬ 
lishments in 
Canada and 
250 clothing 
factories pro¬ 
ducing finished 
clothing to the 
annual value 
of over $70,- 
000,000, and 
e m p 1 o y i n g 
from 3 5,000 
to 4 0,00 0 
hands. The 
manuf acture 





D e/p'afr tment 
as wearing ap¬ 
parel, but bn 
1915, owingfto 
the*de man d 
for soldiers 
uniforms, that 
figure had in- 
creased to 
$7,344,388. 
and in 1916 
the e x r p"o r t 
value under 
the same head 
was $9,148,878 
In 19 17 it 
dropped to 
$6,356,750, 
and since 1 then 
it has been 
going down 
steadily which 
is only natur- 


of clothing is Winding Raw Silk. al inasmuch 

of com para- as the great 

tively recent growth in this country. and sudden increase was solely due to 

The war gave it an enormous fillip which war needs, but the figures show what 

no doubt will leave its mark on the future the clothing manufacturing trade in 


development. In 1913 Canada exported Canada can do and they may be taken as 
only $316,709 worth of what is classed in evidence of a development that is to take 
the returns of the Trade and Commerce place in the not far distant future. 


The Birdman in Peace Time 
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trarily, whether eastern or western 
Canada presents the greatest opportun¬ 
ity for practical commercial aviation. 
The latter has thousands of square miles 
of natural aerodrome, an inestimable 
asset; the former, on the other hand, 
has no aerodromes of any sort, but, 
like Great Britain, has a denser popula¬ 
tion and a relatively large number ‘of 
towns and cities, closely linked together, 
fn either case, however, ultimate suc¬ 
cess hinges upon two things: the perfec¬ 
tion of ground organization and the 
use of efficient and safe machines. 

As regards this latter item, little 
need be said. Many of the privately- 
owned airplanes that were seen here, 
there and all over in Canada last sum¬ 
mer were utterly unsafe and actually 
dangerous. In many cases they were 
obsolete types of war-time manufacture, 
and that so few deaths resulted from 
their use is a matter on which Canada 
may congratulate herself. A close ad¬ 
herence to British standards in con¬ 
struction, for the present at least, §xid 
a general skepticism as to the reliabil¬ 
ity of the average airplane will be a 
sound principle for Canadians to work 
upon and may obviate the necessity of 
a large number of fatalities before 
people appreciate the fact that honesty 
of construction is, probably, the primary 
consideration in Ihe purchase of a 
heavier-than-air machine. 

So much for machines. Ground organ¬ 
ization is the great desideratum—as 
essential in western as in eastern Can¬ 
ada and equally indispensable in both. 
There is no reason why Canada should 
not, at once, prepare for her future in 
commercial aviation by the encourage¬ 
ment of municipal enterprise in the 
construction of aerodromes or landing 
fields, which should be according to 
some definite government plan as to 
size, surface and safeguards. Air 
routes which are to be great trans-Cau- 
ada aerial highways are now being 
mapped out, but all such routes are 
worse than useless unless equipped from 
end to end with strategically-placed 
aerodromes. Most of these latter should 
be adjacent to considerable centres of 
population, should be manned by effic¬ 
ient staffs of mechanics and should be 
equipped to receive and care for 
machines landing thereon at any hour 
of the day or night. Given such a chain 
of aerodromes, commercial and passen¬ 
ger air-services, both transcontinental 
and local, would develop with surprising 
rapidity and with no possibility of un¬ 
toward setback such as exists under 
prevailing conditions. 

Patrol of Forest Reserves 

In the event—one might safely say 
certainly—of governmental indifference, 
there is no good reason why certain 
tvpes of flying-machines should not 
at once bo made use of in Canada—even 
without aerodromes. Reference is made, 
of course, to sea planes, or flying-boats, 
for which craft natures aerodrome lies 
prepared on the surface of any ocean, 
lake or river, bast summer, in less 
than three months, five per cent of the 


Rocky Mountain forest reserve was 
destroyed by fire. In all probability, a 
second five-percentage will go up in 
smoke next summer—and so on, until, 
in a generation, nothing remains. Now. 
a few flying-boats moored on the 
Pacific coast and on various of the 
Arrowheads and other lakes in which 
the province of British Columbia 
abounds, could maintain a constant and 
perfect patrol over a great part of the 
entire forest area. Perched five or ten 
thousand feet over the tree-tops, the 
flying ranger would command a view of 
hundreds of square miles of brush-blank 
eted territory; the slightest trace of 
smoke or flame would instantly be visible 
to him; in a few moments’ flight he 
could determine almost to a hair’t- 
breadth the location of the incipien’ 
blaze and could at once give the alarm 
to the nearest patrol-station, the posi 
tion of which he would know from his 
map. On a hot summer’s day, a score 
of fires may break out in the mountain®: 
with an efficient, and comparative!* 
small, flying patrol, every one of these 
should be spotted and reported before 
it got well under way. 

The cost!—of course. There would 
be a good deal of talk of the cost of 
an airplane, or flying-boat, patrol. Is 
it not typical of new-world civilization 
that, against this so-called cost, we 
never think of setting the cost of one 
summer’s fires—to wit: the value,, 
actual and potential, of 5 or ten per 
cent, of our magnificent forest reserve y 
Thinking only of cost, we disregard 
value. But the cost, even at that, 
might be lessened by making use of the 
aviators, during the times of their 
daily flights, in photography. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been 
spent, and will be spent, in paying for 
engineers’ surveys of our forest areas,, 
in order that data may be secured for 
governmental map-making. No map 
known can compare in accuracy, clear 
ness and pictorial truth with the mosaic 
photograph made up of aerial snaps. 
Such a mosaic of British Columbia, for 
instance, would show every square mile 
of forest exactly as it is; would shot* 
every clearing and every burned-over 
area, every stretch of water, ever* 
road and every settlement. This great 
mosaic flying fire-rangers might be 
making as part of their regular duties 
on every day of flying weather. 

One might go on to show other uses 
of the flying-machine in Canada, but it 
would be of no avail to do so. What 
would be of avail, would be to have 
a heavier-than-air machine actuall* 
given an honest trial on one of the 
above-mentioned services, under govern 
ment auspices. Unless the government 
sense the situation and give leader 
ship as leadership should be given in 
such a new phase of human endeavor, 
the future of commercial aviation in 
Canada would seem to be somewhai 
remote. Meantime, a few private per¬ 
sons will carry on in the air and, in 
good time, shall h.ive their reward in the 
general adoption of the flying-machine 
as a vehicle of commerce. 
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Canada’s Transportation 
Problem 

Continue*! from Page 11 

decided to continue the organization in 
time of peace, under the name of the 
Railway Association of Canada. At 
certain times of the year, particularly 
harvest time, the Canadian railways 
are, so to speak, at war with nature, 
racing against time to get the harvest 
out, the livestock to market, aud the 
-•oal in for winter consumption. 

The year 1920 will be particularly in 
reresting in railway history, as it will 
mark the return to private ownership 
of the railroad systems taken over b\ 
che United States government for ad 
ministration during the period of war. 
The elimination of all competition under 
tt government monopoly experienced 
luring that administration was an ob¬ 
ject lesson which our neighbors are not 
likely to forget. The conviction of the 
failure of government administration 
was universal, and the action of that 
government in restoring the railways 
to private enterprise has been, perhaps, 
rhe most popular measure in the history 
of the present United States adminis- 
r ration. 

It is fortunate for Canada that the 
experiment of this government mono¬ 
poly was carried out at the expense of 
someone else, for the financial position 
of this country 'could ill-support so 
disastrous a failure. 

Expenditures on Settlement Projects 

My own interest naturally centres 
round the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and I may be pardoned if 1 
dwell for a little on one phase of the 
Canadian Pacific’s activities in Western 
Canada. In the controversies that from 
time to time have arisen round the 
company, it has frequently been accused 
of having received a large land grant, 
the implication always being that it 
nas done nothing to deserve or earn it. 
In looking over the company’s expen- 
litures on land development and colon¬ 
ization, I feel strongly the injustice 
of this implication. I find, for instance, 
that up to December 31, 1918, the ex¬ 
penses in connection with land settle¬ 
ment and colonization had amounted to 
no less than $22,183,308.14; the ex¬ 
penses in irrigation construction 
amounted to $14,896,101.01; the expen- 
titure on agricultural, demonstration 
ind experimental work totalled $800,- 
-539.38. The promotion of animal hus¬ 
bandry and advances of livestock to 
settlers had cost us $468,602.95. In the 
development of improved farms to en- 
'Jourage settlement we had spent $2,733,- 
172.73. Our townsite development bad 
*ost us $4,209,632.35, and the expense 
'if our industrial and immigration 
bureau had amounted to $351,330; 
making a total of $45,642,986.56 of ex¬ 
penditure in the interest of settlement 
directly debited against the proceeds 
of land sales. The approximate num¬ 
ber of bona fide farm settlers located 
in Western Canada through the efforts 
of the land department of the C.P.R. in 
that period, numbered 45,856. 

The Dominion government expendi¬ 
ture on immigration for the period 1881- 
1916, totalled $23,771,480, so that the 
magnitude of the C.P.R. ’s expenditure 
may be realized. 

Of the C.P.R. expenditure, the item 
which, until last summer, was most 
severely criticized was that on irriga¬ 
tion in the province of Alberta. We 
were accused of wasting vast sums on 
the artificial supply of water which 
r he land did not require, merely with 
’he object of getting an enhanced price 
for the land. Last summer the value of 
irrigation was put to the test, with the 
result that a unanimous demand went 
”P that the government should estab¬ 
lish further irrigation projects without 
lei ay, and the pioneer work done by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in the same 
field was more than justified. 

The great increase in wages since the 
beginning of the war, amounting to no 
less than $77,000,000 per annum paid 
out by Canadian railways, is largely 
based upon the increased cost of living, 
and in that increase the cost of food¬ 
stuffs plays an important part. No one 
grudges the farmer the better prices 
he has recently been receiving for his 
wheat and other farm produce, but it 
is well for the farmer to realize that 
the pyramiding of the cost of food 
must automatically result in an in¬ 
crease in the cost of transportation—so 
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The Sensible Leader of the 1920 Tractor Field 


N owadays the chug-chug of the 

farm tractor is heard in every 
corner of the land. Tractors are at 
work in the fields of many thousands 
of farms and if you look them over 
you will find them a mixed lot. 

Tractor farming is still in its youth. 
Novelty is still in the surge toward 
power farming. 

The impractical theorists are still in 
the ring, limping but not out of the 
running. Adventurers who swarmed 
into what they termed the ‘ ‘game” are 
still “playing.” The hazards facing 
the farmer in search of reliable power 
are many. 

In all this turmoil, one tractor like 
a steady star has lighted the way. 
That tractor bears the trusted name— 
Titan 10-20. It has led because it is 
the product of practical builders of 
good farm machines; because it is 
backed by many years of experience 
and unquestioned reputation. 


Today Titan 10-20 is the standard- 
setter among all tractors. During the 
past year it has been the topic of con¬ 
versation on the tongues of farmers 
and tractor makers the nation over. 

Selling at the popular new low 
prices Titan 10-20 faced a sensa¬ 
tional demand. A few months ago 
this desire for Titan ownership had 
flooded the factory with thousands of 
orders which** could not be filled at 
once, though a new Titan was being 
turned out every few minutes. 

Every effort is being directed to 
greater production and to continued 
Titan 1020 pre-eminence during 1920. 
In view of manufacturing difficulties 
however, this is earnest advice to the 
intending purchaser: 

Orders for Titan 10-20 — and also for 
International 15-30 —must be placed 
far in advance. No other course will 
assure delivery. 


International Harvester Company 

of Canada ltd. 

WESTERN BRANCHES — Brandon. Winnipeg. Man.. Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge. Alta 
N Battleford, Regina saskatoon. Yorkton. sask 
EASTERN BRANCHES — Hamilton. LONDON. OTTAWA ONT. MONTREAL QUEBEC. QUE. ST.JOHN. N. EL 




Why pay high prices for 
tea when BLUE RIBBON, 
the best tea in this or any 
other country, can be bought 
at 75c per pound 
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TWoHeads 
of Wheat 
are better 
than one 


T O save the two, you must get rid of the one. In 
other words, if you want to harvest two stalks of 
wheat in September where two tender shoots 
spring up in May, you have got to kill the gophers NOW. 

GOPHERCIDE—used while the gophers are hungry 
and before the new wheat sprouts—will save your fields, 
at very small expense. 

Gophercide 

Gets the Gophers Every Time 

Gophers like wheat soaked in Gophercide. They eat it 
eagerly, and die almost instantly. It is deadly stuff; but it ta&es 
good to the gophers ; has none of the bitter ta&e of strychnine 
and fools the gophers completely. 

A package of GOPHERCIDE, dissolved in half a gallon of 
warm water, will poison a gallon of wheat; this poisoned wheat 
will kill about 400 gophers. 

GOPHERCIDE has proved its value to thousands of grain 
growers and homesteaders. Hundreds of Municipalities will use 
it this year to protect the grain growers in their districts. 


Chemical Analysis of 
Manufactured Poisons 
reported by Andrews and 
Cruickshank, analytical 
and consulting chemists 
to the Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, Regina, 
shows: Gophercide 
contains ten times the 
quantity of Strychnine ot 
all other preparations 
examined. 


Clear your fields with GOPHERCIDE—urge your 
neighbors to do so—ask your Municipal Officers to take 
up the matter officially. A few cents, spent for 
GOPHERCIDE NOW, means many extra dollars* worth 
ot wheat at harvest time. 


National Drug and Chemical Company 

of Canada, Limited 

MONTREAL. WINNIPEG, REGINA, SASKATOON^ 
CALGARY, EDMONTON, NELSON, VANCOUVER, 
VICTORIA and EASTERN BRANCHES. 
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BOVS—I\m*i pur 84 00or Otf.AOfor ahocks? outfit, whan 
you o.n D>'t, ABSOl.lTELY FURS, till, liiivtulfloont 
outfit complcta, consisting of a pur of splendid. strong, 
polished stool hooka? skate* (all sl*oa>, a good Ural? 

j iuck. andastrontf, well-made rooko.1 in hookey-stink, and 
n addition, as an extra prosont, a dond? pair of woll- 
podded hockoy gloves with fingers and wrists protootod 
*>? cans splint, oorerod with leather, or a pair of srrong, 
."heavy hockoy boots, sxtra wsll stitched and rolnforcod. 

WITH THIS &PLKNDID OUTFIT YOU 
WILL BE THE BEST EQUIPPED PLAYER 
ON THE TEAM. 

These magnificent prosont* ars % Iron to you for Intro¬ 
ducing among your friends just 26 package, of th« won¬ 
derful now Dcw-KIst Bouquet" Sachet only 14c. a 
package. This !g the most wonderful and exquisite ' 
Addr.se, THE REGAL MANUFACTURING 


perfume that has oror been Invented. One 14c. package 
will perfume more articles than a dollar bottle of per¬ 
fume. The lovely odor last, for montha. Fverybcdyyou 
show it to will want two or throe packages at once, so 
you will soil them all in a few minutes of your spare 
time. Then send ue our $.l.<H)and you will receive at 
once the complete hockey outfit of fine quality skates, 
rubber puck and hockey stick, and the fine hookey gloves 
or hockey boots you can alsoreoeive without selling any 
more goods, by simply showing your fine premiums to 
your friends and getting only Tour of them to sell OUf 
goods and earn our One premiums as you did. 

Hurry up boys I Tte arrange to stand payment of all 
chargee on your outfit under our reimbursement system, 
andff you can’t sell all the packages we will take them 
beck and give you presents for what you do sell. 

CO., Dspt. H 40 TORONTO, ONT. 13D 


Beef Hides 

ADVANCED 

5 to 8c. per pound since Jauuary 5— 
ship all to us. 

Raw Furs 

still going up. Everything is in good 
demand. Trices may not keep up. 
Ship at once. 

North West Hide & Fur 
Co. Ltd. 

278 BUPEBT AVENUE. WINNIPEG. 


much of that transportation being due 
to human labor which requires to be 
fed. 

Renewal of Immigration Anticipated 

In the coming year we anticipate a 
renewal immigration of settlers from 
Great Britain, particularly to the pro 
vince of British Columbia, which seems 
to appeal very strongly to Old Country 
people on account of its scenery and 
climate. These new settlers will, un 
doubtedly, receive a hearty welcome, 
but perhaps it might be as well to ac 
company that welcome with a warning 
—namely, that care should be taken in 
the choice of land and that fancy prices 
for land should be avoided. A good 
deal of the dissatisfaction which ac 
eompanied some of the pre-war settle 
ment of British Columbia was due to 
the abnormal prices paid for fruit lands, 
the return from which could never re¬ 
coup the capital outlay. It is unwise 
to encourage settlement on an unsound 
economic basis. 

Although the problems we have to 
face are considerable, I have, however, 
sufficient faith in the enterprise and 
character of the Canadian people to 
be an optimist and to feel certain that 
our future is bright, and that we are 
on the threshold of the greatest devel¬ 
opment in our history. We have the 
advantage of immense natural resources 
in field, forest and mine, and if we have 
the education and knowledge to take 
advantage of these resources, nothing 
can prevent Canada from becoming one 
of the great factors in the progress and 
prosperity of the world. 


Industry on a Peace Basis 

Continued from Page 63 

themselves into an attractive position 
during the year. At the outset, the out¬ 
look was not altogether promising. Or¬ 
ders for military and naval require¬ 
ments were cancelled, and there was 
widespread fear of a sharp decline in 
prices. Trade was more or less unset¬ 
tled, and buyers were hesitant. The 
placing of orders for Roumania under 
the provision of government credits 
was the first step of a series that 
brought new activity to the cotton and 
woolen industries. Knit goods’ trade 
was also taken for overseas account. Do¬ 
mestic markets strengthened steadily, 
and towards the close of the year it was 
found that demand exceeded supply in 
all manufactures where fine goods were 
produced. There was a large part of 
the equipment of woolen mills adapted 
for the making of coarse goods such as 
heavy woolen socks, khaki frieze, etc., 
that could not be readily utilized for 
civilian trade. Greece came into the 
market for over 1,000,000 yards of kha¬ 
ki cloth for its army, to cost approxi¬ 
mately $1,000,000, and this, together 
with the Roumanian business, and other 
orders of a purely commercial character 
have contributed to the general pros¬ 
perity of the whole industry. Imports 
of woolen and worsted textiles from the 
United Kingdom have been insufficient 
for Canadian needs, and there has been 
a heavy call for goods of Canadian 
manufacture. While these are not 
claimed to be equal to the best product? 
of English and Scottish manufacturers, 
it is a fact that the Canadian goods are 
better value, dollar for dollav, due to 
the greatly-increased manufacturing 
costs in the United Kingdom. Difficul¬ 
ties have been encountered in getting 
new machinery to add to capacity of 
existing plants. A large percentage of 
the mills have been improving their 
status for the making of golds for civil¬ 
ian wear, and aside from satisfying a 
larger proportion of tae healthy domes¬ 
tic demands they are neglecting no op¬ 
portunities to increase overseas busi¬ 
ness. 

A survey of the entire field of Cana¬ 
dian industry affords little ground for 
pessimism. Representative manufac¬ 
turers feel that Canada is about to take 
a more prominent part in the industrial 
world, and that its position as an ex¬ 
porter will be greatly enhanced. Pros¬ 
perous domestic trade conditions mean 
much, and in this regard there is not a 
great deal of ground for complaint. 
Broadly speaking, leaders of industry 
are keener to take advantage of their 
opportunities, and the future is viewed 
as propitious. 
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complain are* inadequate, but have also 
lately been improved, are paid to them¬ 
selves and their dependants. The 
criticism has been advanced that the 
cost of the S.C.R. is extravagantly high 
and that the country does not get 
value for the enormous suma spent on 
it, but a definite judgment is difficult. 

Pensions for the Disabled 

Any Canadian soldier or sailor dis¬ 
abled in the service of his country is 
entitled to a pension provided medical 
treatment fails to restore to him his 
normal physical powers. Today all 
democratic peoples regard war as a 
social risk Those who give service in 
it do not perform it for themselves 
alone but for the community of which 
they are a part. A war pension is 
money owed by the community to a 
soldier, sailor or his dependants on ac¬ 
count of his disablement or death. The 
fundamental object of the pension is to 
ensure for the pensioner and his de¬ 
pendants maintenance wdiich he is un¬ 
able to provide. It is entirely un¬ 
affected as regards its amount by the 
pre-war occupation or earning power 
of the recipient. The administration 
of pensions in Canada is in charge of 
a board of three pension commissioners, 
with headquarters in Ottawa, each 
being appointed for a term of ten years. 
These commissioners have exclusive 
jurisdiction and authority to deal with* 
the payment and administration of 
pensions to all disabled Canadian sol¬ 
diers and sailors or their dependants. 
A large and well-organized business 
machine has been created with local 
offices in every province as well as in 
London, England. The original staff of 
34 has now grown to 1,300 and the 2,700 
pensions w’hicli were paid in the first 
year of its existence have increased to 
practically 100,000. The total amount 
paid out in pensions from April 1, 1918 
to April 1, 1919, was $16,752,215, and 
the annual bill will, eventually, reach 
$30,000,000. 

But not only has the number of 
pensioners since that date increased, 
but the scale of pensions, having been 
found inadequate to meet the enormous¬ 
ly advanced cost of living, was raised 
all round by new pension regulations 
which came into force on September 1, 
1919. Our pension scale will not allow 
its beneficiaries to live in any wanton 
luxury, but it is coinmendably generous 
in comparison with what other coun¬ 
tries pay their disabled veterans and 
their dependants. Appended herewith 
are three tables giving comparative 


figures of pensions paid by various 
countries in specific cases. 

Soldiers ’ Settlement 

The tradition that soldiers should be 
given the opportunity of becoming 
farmers is of old standing in Canada. 
It was inaugurated in the 17th century 
when the Intendant Talon settled a 
military colony of officers and men of 
the Carignan-Salieres regiment around 
the junction of the Richelieu and St. 
Lawrence, and has been repeated at 
intervals in our history. But the pros¬ 
pect of free grants on an extensive 
scale had come to an end, so another 
policy had to be divised. The Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act of 1919, which con¬ 
firmed and amplified an order-in-council 
passed earlier in the year, empowered 
the Soldier Settlement Board which it 
set up, to acquire in any province 
privately-owned lands and sell to any 
returned soldier who had certain neces¬ 
sary qualifications for euceess as a 
farmer, a not greater acreage than 
320 acres, with the proviso that the 
land should be sold at the price ac¬ 
quired and that the balance owed by 
the soldier settler should not exceed 
$4,500, a minimum percentage of ten 
per cent, of the price always to be ad¬ 
vanced by him. The balance is repay¬ 
able to the government, under the 
amortization plan, in 25 annual instal¬ 
ments, with interest at five per cent. 
In addition the board can lend the 
veteran settler $2,000 for the purchase 
of stock and implements, which is re¬ 
payable in four instalments after the 
second year, no interest is required on 
this loan for the first two years. One- 
thousand dollars can also be advanced 
on genuine improvements, to be repay¬ 
able on the same terms as the loan for 
purchase. A soldier who has previously 
had a farm of his own or homesteaded 
under a previous settlement act of 1917 
is entitled to a loan up to $4,500 on the 
same terms. To administer the act a 
complete organization, reinforced by a 
number of special boards and acting in 
co-operation ftitli the federal and pro¬ 
vincial agricultural authorities, has been 
established in every province. There 
are complaints and grievances on the 
part of individuals, but in general the 
scheme seems to be working with 
smoothness and success. The following 
are the latest available statistics, cal¬ 
culated up to December 13, 1919, of the 


COMPARATIVE SCALE OF PENSIONS—ANNUAL RATE AWARDED TO 
WIDOWS OF PRIVATES___ 


Country 

Widow only 

W'idow and 

1 child 

Widow an 
2 children 

*Canada . 

* cts. 

* cts. 

* cts. 

576.00 

756.00 

876 00 

United Kingdom .. 

253.06 

464.01 

558 91 

New Zealand . 

379.60 

632.66 

759.19 

Australia. 

253.06 

379.60 

474.50 

South Afriea. 

253.06 

347.96 

432.31 

**United States . . . 

300 00 

420 00 

510 00 

France. 

160 00 

220.00 

280.00 

Italy. 

121.66 

121.66 

121 66 

Germany. 

96.35 

136.74 

177.13 


Widow and 
3 children 


S cts. 
972 00 

634.74 
885.72 

537.75 
506 12 
570 OO 
340 OO 
131 30 
217.52 


Add for each 
Subsequent Child 


$ cts 

96.00 
75 92 
120 53 
63 26 
63 26 

60 00 
9 73 
40 39 


*The rates for Canada include a bonus for one year to take effect September 1st, 1919. 

**No account has been taken of benefits accrued from voluntary insurance. 

DISABILITY PENSION RATES PAID^IY g'rEATBRITAIN AND THE OVERSEAS DOMINIONS 

PER ANNUM.__—. 


Per 
cent 
of’ 
Disa¬ 
bility 


1007c 


80% 


50 % 


Country 


Canada 


U. Kingdom 
N. Zealand 


Australia.. 


S. Africa . . 


Canada .. 
U. King’m 
N. Zealand 
Australia. . 
8. Africa .. 


Canada .. 
U. King’m 
N. Zealand 
Australia.. 
18. Africa .. 


Pen¬ 

sioner 


*720.00 


506.13 

506.13 


379.60 


379.60 


576.00 
404 89 
404 91 


360.00 
253 06 
253 06 

• 

** 


Pen¬ 

sioner 

and 

Wife 


*900 00 


632 66 
759.20 


569.40 


506.13 


720.00 
506 13 
607.35 


450.00 
316.33 
379 59 


Pensioner- 
wife and 
1 child. 


*1,044.00 


727.56 
885.73 


695.93 


601.12 


840.00 
582 05 
708.58 


534 00 
363 78 
442.86 


Pensioner 
wife and 
2 children 


11,164.00 


803 48 
1,012.26 


790 74 


685.36 


936 00 
642 78 
809.80 


594.00 
401.74 
506 13 


Pensioner 
wife and 
3 children 


* 1,260.00 


879 42 
1,138.80 

854.01 


759.20 


1,020 00 
703 52 
911.02 


654.00 
439 70 
569.39 


Add 

for 

each 

subs. 

child. 


*96.00 


75 92 
126.53 


63.26 


63 26 


84.00 
60 74 
101.22 


00.00 
37.90 
63 26 


Allow¬ 

ance 

for 

help¬ 

less¬ 

ness. 


*450 00 


253.06 

253.06 


126 53 


442.86 


Allowance for 
[other Dependants. 


Unmarried men may 
be allowed up to 
*576 00 to support a 
dependant parent. 

The amount of pre¬ 
enlistment depen¬ 
dency. 

A pension or pen¬ 
sions at such a rate 
as may be assessed in 
lany one case not ex¬ 
ceeding *253.06. 


After Inventory 
Piano Bargains 

Clearing away at generously reduced figures a num¬ 
ber of lines of well-known pianos. Last year we 
purchased heavily in advance of steadily increasing 
prices. Stocktaking .shows that we have too many 
pianos of certain styles and makes that we can 
therefore offer at genuine reductions. This means 
an unequalled opportunity for you to purchase a 
brand new piano at prices you cannot equal elsewhere. 


Brand New 
Pianos 

At Rock-Bottom Prices 

More space must be made for other 
pianos ordered early last year and 
daily arriving in our warehouse. 
Pianos now in stock must be 
moved to make way for them. 

Get our Illustrated Catalogue re¬ 
garding present prices and terms. 


Canada .$395 

Lesage . 410 

Winnipeg Piano Co. 445 

Sherlock-Manning . 475 

Bell . 475 

Haines . 525 

Cecilian . 525 

Nordheimer . 595 

Gerhard-Heintzman . 625 



IMPERIAL 


Bargains 
In Slightly-Used 
Pianos 


Other Styles at Different Prices 


CANADA PLAYER 
(Boudoir Style) 



$675 


12 Music Rolls and Combination Player 
and Piano Bench free. Customers may 
exchange rolls at any time on paying 10 
cents each. 


Each of these pianos has been thor¬ 
oughly overhauled, repolished, and 
is guaranteed to be in good con¬ 
dition. They are big reductions on 
some well-known makes. 


Mendelssohn 

Regular 
Prlc j 

$450 

Sale 

Price 

$285 

Lesage 

450 

335 

Sherlock-Manning 

500 

365 

Mason & Risch 

525 

315 

Wellington 

425 

275 

Hoffman 

. 400 

225 


Player Pianos 

New Scale Williams $950 $625 
Sherlock-Manning... 875 595 


Terms to Suit 


Part cash payment accepted now 
and the balance in fall pay¬ 
ments, or quarterly or half- 
yearly terms. 


We Pay Freight 


Not only that, but we guaran¬ 
tee safe delivery of your piano 
to your nearest station. 


VitUnve will be accor d e 4 the usual 
Donspicl Y 1511 OlS welcome to call and personal¬ 
ly inspect our wonderful showing of pianos and phonographs. 




GREATEST SELECTION UNDER ONE ROOF 
PIANOS—Steinway, Gerhard Heintaman, Nordheimer, Haines, Cecilian, Bell, 
Sherlock-Manning, Leaage, Canada, Brambach, Autopiane and Imperial. 


FH0N0GBAPH8: Edison, Columbia, Gerhard Heintaman, Pathephone, Phonola, 
Curt!as Aeronola, MoLagan, Starr, Buphonolian. 
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The Drive that Pulls 

SEVEN SPEED FRICTION TRANSMISSION 




Investigate! 



It is an easy matter to pay too much for a tractor. 
The purchase price may be too high. This, coupled with 
heavy operation cost, makes the cost per hour and per 
acre excessive. 

Investigate before you buy. Ihe Beaver price is right, 
the cost of operation low. and the machine mechanically 
correct. 

It is impossible to explain here the reasons of Beaver econo¬ 
my; the superiority of construction; and the wonderful 
efficiency of the friction transmission—but your name 
and address will secure the whole story. You cannot make 
a right choice until you know the Beaver. 

12-24 and 15-30 H.P. 



Goold Shapley&Muir Co.Limired 

Brantford Portage la Prairie Regina Calgary 


r 




Sirombeig Carlsoif 

TELEPHONES 

For City, Village and Farm 

These are the ideal instruments for 
local or long distance work. 

When you talk over a Stromberg-Carlson tele¬ 
phone you immediately sense its clear, powerful 
transmitting qualities. Transmitter and receiver 
are standard commercial instruments that give 
perfect satisfaction ever local or long-distance lines. 
Your message goes over the wires with distinctness. High efficiency and 
convenience are characteristics of every Stromberg Telephone. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK No. 94 

It describes all Stromberg Apparatus. Explains how to install and take 
care of your telephones. Tells how to organize and equip a party line among 
your neighbors and explains just why the experience gained in building 
over 2,500,(XX) Stromberg Telephones guaranteee the kind of service you 
need. 

Send for this Free Book and put your problems 
up to our engineers—they will plan your system 
and furnish estimates without cost. 

Stocks carried at Toronto. Regina and 
Seattle. 


'feAeV 


foot** 


o** 


tfoc Va Stromberg-CarlscnTelephoneMfg.Co. 

tfa** 0 ^ 10 FRONT ST. EAST 

TORONTO, CANADA 




WHEN writing to advertisers please mention the guide 


iterations of the Soldier Settlement 
Board:— 


There have been established a repatria 
tion commission at Melbourne, repntri 


Total 


Amount 

Amount 

Amount 


loans approved *53,727,6:12 Tor the following purposes: 

Land Purchase 

for purchase .*.. 

for improvements . 

for S. and ... 


* 2 9,9 60,82 9 
3,787.373 
10,908,578 


* 44 , 656.780 


Amount 

Amount 


Charges on Dominion Lands 

for improvements . 

for stock and equipment . 


* 1,437,661 
3,988,842 


Mortgages on Privately-Owned Land 

Amount for removal of encumbrances .*. 

Amount for improvements . 

Amount for S. and E.. 


5,4 2 


u:t 


3,614.071' 


*53.727,362 


17.002 

. *2,086 

.!." ' 5,819 

Certificates, December 6 . 43,7 83 

.. 33.136 


.Number of loans approved .. 

Average loan . 

Soldier grant entries to December 27 
Number of applications for Qualification 
Number approved 

Land Settlement in Britain a Failure 

Great Britain adopted a policy of 
establishing a system of unemployment 
insurance for her discharged soldiers. 
Each man on leaving the service re 
reived a certificate which entitled him 
to insurance for unemployment for six 
months during the first year of his 
return to civilian life. The privilege 
has been extended lately and there are 
over 300,000 ex-soldiers at present in 
receipt of out-of-work benefits in Great 
Britain. Medical care for the disabled 
ami provision for industrial training 
or retraining have been organized on 
practically the same lines as here. 

During the war there was much 
grandiose talk about restoring the land 
to the soldiers who saved it and plant¬ 
ing vast colonies of ex-service men in 
every quarter of the country to revive 
rural life. But all these projects ran 
up against the ancient system of land 
monopoly, which is the mother coun¬ 
try’s heaviest millstone, and the patri¬ 
otism of most landowners evaporated 
when it came to selling land at reason¬ 
able rates for soldier settlements. The 
method favored in England is the es¬ 
tablishment of colonies of small hold 
ings ranging from ten to 50 acres, and 
while a certain number have been suc¬ 
cessfully set up, the net result falls 
far short of the original plans and 
expectations. There is a far greater 
demand among the ex-soldiers for land 
than the supply available, but it is im¬ 
probable that anything really drastic 
will be done to end the monopolistic 
feudal system till the Labor party is 
either in power or is the largest single 
party in the House of Commons. 

Where Great Britain has bettered us 
is in her schemes for the re-education 
of young soldiers who interrupted their 
educational courses to go to the war. 
We have (to our disgrace) done prac¬ 
tically nothing in this direction, and 
Principals Falconer, of Toronto, and 
Bruce Taylor (of Queen’s, have both 
protested against the government’s 
failure to devise some scheme in co¬ 
operation with the universities. The 
Imperial government makes advances 
for the expenses of education at the 
universities and technical colleges up to 
at least $1,000 per annum to all veter¬ 
ans who can show aptitude for the 
benefits of higher education and desire 
to cultivate them. By this means hun¬ 
dreds of young men who would have 
found considerable difficulty in pre-war 
times in securing a university educa¬ 
tion are now obtaining access to it. 
In addition to these provisions the 
Imperial government is willing to pay 
the passage of any veteran who is ad¬ 
judged likely to be a successful settler 
in a Dominion, to that country. The 
British veterans are not satisfied with 
the government *s schemes and insist 
that they fall far short of what is 
needed. They are demanding gratuities 
on a more generous scale. 

In the Other Overseas Dominions 

South Africa never had more than a 
division of soldiers in Europe. The 
men who took part in the South and 
East African campaigns were mostly 
farmers with their own land, and ns a 
result repatriation does not present a 
difficult problem, especially as there i* 
land available for free grants to sol 
diers in what was German South-west 
Africa. Australia and New Zealand, 
as often happens, have followed almost 
identical plans, and it will suffice to 
give some account of the Australian 
schemes. To deal 'with the problem a 
repatriation department came into 
existence by special legislation, and 
took over ail the work of existing or¬ 
ganizations which were looking after 
returned soldiers, on April 8. 1018 


ntion boards at each state capital, and 
district repatriation committees usually 
coterminous with local government 
areas. Some particulars of the Aus 
traliau pension scheme have been 
roughly given already. There is si mi 
lar provision for the disabled as with 
us and a sufficiency of hostels, sana 
toria, workshops and training establish 
meats are available. 

In regard to the veterans who are fit. 
the principle has been accepted that 
as a soldier abandoned his calling to 
serve the state, it is the duty of the 
state to maintain him until full oppor 
t unity for such re-establishment is 
secured. To this end grants are made 
for equipment or for tools lip to Ail0 
and amounts up to £150 or in certain 
circumstances up to £250 are lent for 
the purchase of business, plant, etc., 
interest at the rate of five per cent, 
being charged on the amount in excess 
of £50. While awaiting employment 
or during vocational training, susten 
a nee allowances at a rate which will 
obviate malingering, are provided. 
Grants up to £25 for furniture are al 
lowed, too, by way of gift to war 
widows in needy circumstances, and 
advances up to £150 may be made for 
the discharge of mortgages. Special 
privileges are also secured for the edu 
cation of the children of the fallen. 
The repatriation commission has em 
barked on extensive building operations 
for the direct benefit of soldiers and 
will make advances up to £700 to ap 
plicants who desire to build for them 
selves or to acquire houses already 
built. The work of land settlement is 
managed jointly by the commonwealth 
and the states' governments as the 
former controls no land suitable for 
colonization. There is a Soldiers’ Set¬ 
tlement Board, comprising a minister 
from the commonwealth and from each 
state. The central government supplies 
the funds and a maximum of £625. 
equivalent to $3,000, has been fixed as 
the limit to be advanced to each settler. 
l T p to June 30, 1919, 4,000 men had 
been provided with holdings and the 
number was expected to be 17,000 by 
January 1, 1920. Many of the holdings 
are in irrigated areas and are planned 
for dairying, keeping pigs and poultry, 
viticulture, market gardening, etc., 
rather than grain growing. Important 
experiments are being made with group 
settlements and co-operative methods 
of production, purchase and sale of 
goods and commodities. There is ob 
viously more originality in the Aus¬ 
tralian schemes than ours and more 
enterprise has been shown in striking 
out on new lines. The extra gratuity, 
problem also came up during the recent 
election, and Mr. Hughes had to com¬ 
mit himself to a very large extra ex¬ 
penditure to pacify the irate veterans, 
who, on one occasion, mobbed him. 

France, Italy', the United States. 
Germany and all the other belligerents 
have on hand schemes for the re-estab 
lishment of their soldiers, but there 
is not space to give any details of their 
arrangements. The new state of Czecho 
Slovakia, whoso government contains 
several strong Socialists, has boldly 
confiscated the estates of the feudal 
nobility which used to rule the roost 
under the Hapsburg empire, and has 
divided them up into free land grants 
for its veterans. In that country alone 
are the soldiers being given a generous 
share of the land they' fought for. In 
all other countries governments have 
too great a reverence for the vested 
rights of property to take the necessary 
steps to give the soldiers a proper 
chance on the land. But it is fair to 
say that our Canadian scheme is better 
than most of the others 
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Canadian National Raihv 
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freight rates, be paid for by the general 
public. As owners of this great national 
railway system the people will, I should 
think, want those who use the railway 
to pay a charge whieh will properly 
compensate the railway for the service 
rendered. Give us reasonable time to 
properly co-ordinate the railways to be 
comprised in the natonal system and we 
will make it a great asset to this 
country and if properly supported as 
the peoples’ railway deserves to be sup¬ 
ported, it will • be identified with 
national progress in every province. 


strength as the following distribution of 
milage shows: — 

mile* 

1‘rmee F<tw;ml Island g;<i 

Nova Scotia t.o::s 

New Brunswick 1,107 

Quebec. 2,496 

Ontario ; r. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

\lberta .... o oos> 

British Columbia t ,227 

Halted States t !ss i 


In conjunction with the operation of 
this milage a mercantile fleet under the 
control and direction of the Canadian 
National Railways will be an important 
factor in the development of Canadian 
t ra d e. 

The Canadian National Railways can 
be made a big success because we hav e 
the location and the equipment, and an 
organization composed of loyal, efficient, 
and energetic employees, tnanv of whom 
have grown up with the railway since 
they were lads, and no one knows better 
than I do that they can give the service. 

I do not subscribe to the cynical theory 
that because a man is in the employ of 
the government railway system that he 
will be less loyal or less zealous in the 
promotion of its interests than if they 
were employed by a private corporation. 
In addition to the ideal of duty which 
the conscientious employee has con¬ 
stantly before him, there will be the 
same material incentive, because there 
will be the same opportunities for pro¬ 
motion, and the promotions will be 
strictly on merit. 

It is recognized that this is a tremen 
dons venture, and it is realized that the 
eyes of the world are upon the experi 
ment. dust in proportion as we succeed 
or fail, just in proportion will the cause 
of public ownership advance or recede. 
It is a flyer in public ownership, a coins 
sal flyer, if such a paradoxical term is 
permissable, but I am supremely confi 
dent that when the various units com 
prising the great system are co-ordina 
ted and the dead-wood cut out, it will 
justify the highest hopes of the country. 

Political Interference Absent 

In the 15 months that the Canadian 
National Railways have been in opera¬ 
tion under the re-organized control 
arranged by the government, 1 am glad 
to say that there has been an entire 
absence of political interference on the 
part of ministers or members of parlia-* 
ment. We have, of course, kept the 
government fully advised as to import¬ 
ant matters affecting the railways. 
The ministers of the government have 
given most considerable attention to the 
needs of the railways as from time to 
time put before them through the board 
of directors. This experience is encou¬ 
raging and assured a continuance of 
such conditions and with the support 
which the people will I hope give to 
the system they own, 1 can only feel 
optimistic as to the future. 

The virility of the Canadian people, 
the matchless and in some respects al¬ 
most untapped resourses of the great 
country, will, I feel sure, bring great 
development to Canada, and I have no 
doubt at all that the Canadian National 
Railways will merit and receive a 
generous share of the enormous traffic 
that the development of these resources 
will bring about. 


Rapid Future Development Assured 

Those of us who have seen western 
development going on when encouraged 
hv proper conditions can have no doubt 
as to the rapid progress that western 
Canada will make as soon as immigra¬ 
tion conditions regain the normal. To 
no community is transportation more 
important than to the western farmer. 
The cost of the movement of grain to 
the railway by wagon, if any length of 
haul is involved, quickly reaches a 
point where it is greater than the cost 
of the freight charges. Therefore the 
efforts than the western farmer made 
under war conditions to increase produc¬ 
tion, involving in some cases a haul of 
.70 miles to the railway, should be very 
fully appreciated and I am glad in this 
article to make reference to the great 
service rendered by the farmers in this 
way. Those of us who know Ihe pro 
duction that come from districts so 
handicapped for railway facilities can 
look forward to the same wonderful 
development that other districts have 
shown when this great handicap of lack 
of transportation facilities has been 
removed. 

With the acquisition of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Sysem and its subsid 
iaries, the government has assured for 
(he national railways a well balanced 
system. The western lines are well 
known to you. 

The intercolonial unit of this great 
railway consolidation connects the 
Atlantic seaboard with Quebec and 
Montreal, and was constructed as one of 
tlu> conditions proceeding the union of 
the maritime provinces with upper and 
lower Canada in 1867. Tt was comple¬ 
ted in 1876, and has always been oper¬ 
ated as a government road. 

The national transcontinental spans 
the vast territory between Winnipeg 
and Moncton. It has always been the 
property of the people of Canada, hav¬ 
ing been built by the Laurier govern¬ 
ment as the completement of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. 

While the consolidation of the Inter¬ 
colonial Railway, the Canadian North¬ 
ern, and the National Transcontinential 
lines gave the government a system ot 
14,000 miles, it was a system that was 
lacking in some vital respects. In order 
to round out the system and provide it 
with feeders in the east, the incorpora¬ 
tion of the old Grand Trunk system, 
with its network of lines throughout 
the rich and populous provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec became imperative, 
and indeed was foreshadowed by the 
government when the other lines were 
taken over. 

22,375 Miles of Railway in the System 

The svstem is now one of great 


Bubble Grains 

At Bedtime 


Foods Easy to Digest 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Consider Puffed Wheat. Here is whole wheat made delightful, 
both iu texture and in taste. 

Under Prof. Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. Diges 
tion is made easy and complete. 

It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. It does not tax the stomach. 
It makes milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. 

Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits. Hut don't 
forget that Puffed Grains also form the ideal bed time dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain 
foods and the most enticing. Serve 
both kinds. Let children revel in them. 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 


Bubble Grains 

Puffed to 

8 Times Normal Size 


CANADIAN FISH 


Try Melted Butter 

on the grains some morning, 
cream then, if you wish. This 
a new delight. 
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be boiled and served with a cream 
sauce. 

Since 1914, the consumption of fish 
in Canada has been steadily increasing, 
but a considerable increase is still neces¬ 
sary if we are to reach the per capita 
consumption of Great. Britain. The 
scattered nature of our population, tin* 
lack of transportation facilities, and an 
ignorance of the variety and value of 
the food fish available have militated 
against a more general use of our 
enormous resources in that line. It is 
possible, however, for persons, no matter 
how remotely situated, to secure sup¬ 
plies of frozen and preserved fish and 
these should be made greater i se of for 
the four fold purpose of health, econ¬ 
omy, the encouragement of our fishing 
industries, and the release of higher- 
priced meats for export. 


The Quaker Qats (pmpany 


Sole Makers 


Saskatoon. Canada 


Peterborough. Canada 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 


Pianos Bring Peace 
and Happiness 
Into Every Home 

Wlmt is more soothing and comforting than 
listening to the compositions of some of the 
old masters, as Chopin, Bach, or Mendelssohn, 
as tin t are played on a true musical instrument? 

You owe it to your family and to yourself to 
have a piano—and no mistake will he made in 
purchasing the Bell Piano. 

It is noted for its tone quality and volume— 
it is unsurpassed. 

Pay for it on convenient terms if you so desire. 

We will gladly mail you full particulars, in¬ 
cluding catalogue and term plans upon request. 

Victor Vidrolas 

Edison Diamond Point Amberolas 
Records 

Send for List 

Saskatoon Piano 
Company Ltd. 

118 Second Ave. N. Saskatoon, Sask. 




Why do Some Men Succeed? 

The answer is “ Preparedness.' ’ The forehanded man is not the man who 
guesses. He knows, and not the least important part of his wisdom 
is his knowledge of the law. He knows his legal rights. He knows 
when he is right and when the other man is wrong. 

We <lo not say every sneeessful Tanner should he a lawyer, hut we do claim:— 
First That many dollars spent In consultation fees, etc., would be saved IT 
all Tanners knew the essential points oT the laws that govern them. 

Second That a knowledge of the law is an insurance against the sharp 
practices oT unscrupulous agents. 

Third That law knowledge will sharpen your Intellect and Inspire you to 
greater things. 

Fourth—That It ts not your strength that counts hut your wisdom. 

Fifth That It is wise to he right and know It. 

Sixth—That one law consultation will cost you more than tlte price oT the 
below mentioned hook 

Seventh That delay ts one oT the main reasons why some men don’t make 
money. 

WESTERN CANADA LAW 

A hook that keeps you legally sate In every transaction. Thousands oT 
western Canadian farmers already have this hook and are protlting by It. 

Uo not watt longer hut Join this forehanded group that "knows the law.” 

No other hook gives you so much clear, understandable legal advice for so 
little money. 

Western Canada l aw has been compiled by one of the best law editors In 
Western Canada. It covers both the nonunion and Provincial Statutes. It ts 
thoroughly Indexed so that you can tlnd easily any point In which you are 
Interested. Kach chapter deals with a separate subject, and each subdivision 
of each chapter ts plainly marked. The book also contains a complete 
dictionary of legal words, terms and phrases. 

Western Canada l aw has :too pages—ts printed tn large, clear, readable 
type Is beautifully and strongly bound In red cloth covers, trtlt lettered 
and Is written In plain every day language that anyone can understand. 

You do not have to buy this book to see it. Send the coupon and It 
comes postpaid for your Inspection before you are asked to buy. Hoad below 
the contents of this hook and what profit other farmers have received from A 
tt and send your coupon now, before this offer ts withdrawn. 


SEND NO MONEY 


cV 




The Grain Growers’ Guide will send Western Canada Law, post paid, sPS 
for free Inspection to the llrst thousand readers lining tn and 


sending the coupon. 

This book will enable you to conduct your alTalrs with 
safety and economy. Everyone knows that 


IGNORANCE OF THE LAW IS NO EXCUSE 

, _ AV.vt'VA. 


ON 
FREE 
V' S TRIAL 







Religion and Life 

The Contagion of Character—By Rev. H. D. Ranns 


W HEN the Apostle Paul declares 
“No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself,” he 
enunciates one of the most cer¬ 
tain, and yet one of the most 
subtle, facts of human experience. The 
context shows that Paul was mainly 
concerned to demonstrate that our life 
belongs to God, in whom we live and 
move, and have our being. I am pur¬ 
posing to wrest this text to serve my 
ends, and to use it as a starting point 
for the theme that we cannot live to 
ourselves, or die to ourselves, because r 
our life belongs to our fellows. Life can 
be no bottled-up experience, self-exist¬ 
ing, and self-contained, but is a serious 
and sober business of living in a world 
of men. Even to live for God means to 
live for men; so perhaps, after all, we 
are not departing materially from the 
meaning and message of the text. 

There have been times in the history 
of the world when men could play the 
recluse, and by so doing earn the ap¬ 
proval of their own consciences and 
the echoing plaudits of the crowd. As 
an example, take the case of Simon 
Stvlites, who lived for years on a pil¬ 
lar, 60 feet from the ground, and from 
that eminence preached to a curious 
crowd of admirers. The present practi¬ 
cal age would not be likely to class such 
a man as a saint; it would be far more 
apt to call him a coward. Today, in 
our more complex civilization, the de¬ 
mands of society call us out from our 
aloofness and the art of living together 
becomes one of the most notable and im¬ 
portant elements of living at all. 

_ However much we might wish it is 
impossible in these days to live as a 
recluse among men. On the great prair¬ 
ies are to be found men who try hard 
to do this impossible thing; poor, un¬ 
fortunate, soured creatures who en¬ 
deavor to escape social obligation. Even 
they cannot, in the nature of things, 
succeed in this desire, for their neces¬ 
sities drive them forth and bring them 
into contact with their fellow's. And 
when they do come into such contact, to 
some degree at least, they impress 
others, and are in turn influenced by 
others. The truth is, none of us can 
escape this fact of influence. It is 
as inevitable as the setting of the sun. 

Emerson declares that character 
teaches above our heads. The soul must 
speak. What w-e are will appear. And 
it will help or hinder the lives of others. 
One writer says: “There are outlets 
through which our inner life constantly 
esertpes. The soul, like the blood, has 
its pores. ” Maeterlinck, the groat Bel¬ 
gian poet and patriot, expresses the 
same thought in this manner: “We are 
in a world where all is held together by 
invisible threads, in a world where w r e 
cannot be noble or base to ourseWes 
alone. ’ ’ 

It is because of this social aspect, the 
very fact that it means so much to 
other people, that character is the most 
potent fact in the universe. Lord Rose- 
berry, on one occasion speaking as 
Chancellor of London University, said: 
“We talk of the sciences and various 
arts and faculties to which university 
life is rightly devoted, but unfortunate¬ 
ly, we have not, and I suppose we can¬ 
not have, a faculty of character. Yet 
it is character that rules the world.” 

What, after all, has proved the great¬ 
est single influence on the world’s life 
since the old world began its course? 
That is a big question, % and for its 
answer I do not want readers to take 
what I might say, but to listen to the 
words of one whose historical learn¬ 
ing entitles him to a respectful hear¬ 
ing. Hon. W. E. II. Leckv, who was 
certainly not prejudiced ‘in Christ’s 
| favor, said that the life of Jesus Christ 
j had done more to regenerate mankind 
| than all the disquisitions of philoso¬ 
phers, or the preaching of moralists 
since the world began. The power of 
Christanity resides in the life of Jesus 
Christ. In the time of His flesh, His 
influence on the disciples was remark¬ 
able. Consider the way He called them 
to leave their tasks and follow Him. 
There was no bargain, no inducement, 
no stipulations. Simply a call: “Fol¬ 
low Me,’’ that became recognized as it 
were a command, responded to readily 


because of the wonderful winsomoness 
of the One who called. 

On the common people Jesus had a 
peculiar influence. They heard Him 
gladly and would have taken Him and 
made Him king. There is no doubt that 
if Ho had so willed it the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth might have ended in tri¬ 
umph instead of a cross. He might in¬ 
deed have had the world if He had been 
ready to barter His soul. Even as it 
was, all through His lifetime, He had 
a strange power in His contact with 
individuals. Nicodemus and Pilate 
may be taken as differing types whom 
lie impressed and influenced. Sinful 
people were attracted to Him as steel 
to a magnet. Witness Matthew and 
Zaeebeus, and Mary Magdalene. 

That power of attraction still resides 
in Jesus. “He being dead, yet speak- 
eth,” and sin-stained souls are attracted 
to His side. And strangely are they 
comforted and cleansed by the story of 
the compassionate Jesus who lived for 
men. That is a beautiful story which 
George Macdonald tells in his novel, 
Robert Falconer. Falconer is reading 
the story of Magdalene to a company 
of sinners:— 

“Someone sobbed again. It was a 
small, slender girl, with a face disfigured 
with smallpox, and, save for the tearful 
look it wore, poor and expressionless. 
Falconer said something gentle to her. 

“ ‘Will He ever come again/ she 
sobbed. 

“ ‘WhoI’ said Falconer. 

“‘Him—Jesus Christ. I’ve heard 
tell that He was to come again some 
day. * 

‘ ‘ ‘ Why do you ask ? ’ 

“ ‘Because/ she said, with a fresh 
outburst of tears, which rendered the 
words which followed unintelligible. 
But she recovered herself in a few 
moments, and, as if finishing her sen¬ 
tence, put her hand up to her poor, 
thin, colorless hair, and said, ‘My hair 
ain’t long to wipe His feet.’ ” 

There you have His influence on the 
soiled soul of today, the modern Mag¬ 
dalene. 

So the character of Jesus. His life 
and Ilis death have profoundly moved 
the world. What about ours-, we who 
profess to love Him and follow in His 
steps? Our responsibility is nothing 
less than to live like Jesus, to influence 
the world as He influenced it, to walk 
in the daily paths of social helpfulness. 
In the light of so great an example 
our every word and action have eternal 
import. We who follow Jesus can know 
no fooling with life. Our words count, 
for they have power to create good 
thoughts and inspire helpful action, to 
comfort and to inspirit, or to promote 
evil thinking and prompt ignoble deeds, 
to disturb and to depress another soul 
on the way through life. We must not 
underrate the influence of our words. 
And then our actions every day. Rich¬ 
ter says that: “Every action is an eter¬ 
nal mother,” and George Eliot that: 
“Our acts are like children that are 
born to us. They have an indestructible 
life.” What is the sum total of their 
influence? The biographer of the 
saintly Henry Drummond said that it 
was difficult to write his life, it was 
like writing the history of a fragrance. 
That was to be like Jesus. 

Not even death itself can end - our 
influence. The dead rule the world. In 
a very real sense it is true “there is no 
death.” That fact is comforting or 
terrifying as your life is good or evil 
in its influence. There is no burial 
place in the world for evil—nor for 
good. If you follow the Christ, and 
like Him, do good as you go about 
among men, you will leave behind the 
fragrance of a holy, helpful influence. 
I like those last words of the poet Whit¬ 
tier: “Give my love to the world. Give 
my love to the world.” 

Remember then, “No man giveth to 
himself nor dieth to himself.—Romans 
xiv, 7. 

Following the line of the least resist¬ 
ance is what makes rivers and men 
crooked. 


A lot of people apparently are not 
nearly so much concerned in securing 
industrial rest as rest from industry. 
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The Alberta Convention 

T HE United Farm Women of Al¬ 
berta held, this year, the most 
successful convention in the his¬ 
tory of the organization. It was 
to be expected that the convention 
would be a success, coming as it did at 
the end of its most successful year. 
Both the membership and the number 
of locals doubled during the year, and 
this in spite of the “flu” of last winter 
and the drought conditions the latter 
half of 1919. 

Perhaps the finest thing in the con¬ 
vention was the large percentage of the 
delegates who took an active 
part in the work of the con¬ 
vention. This was something 
that was favorably commented 
upon by the visitors and fra¬ 
ternal delegates alike. This 
fact pointed more clearly than 
could anything else to the great 
educative and developing force 
the association is, and its work 
has really only begun. People 
become informed upon a sub¬ 
ject when that subject has 
been brought to their attention 
as a matter of interest. The as¬ 
sociation through its platform, 
the New National Policy, and 
through the propaganda from 
the Central office, through the 
association’s official organ, and 
the various other sources avail¬ 
able, have created an interest 
and a desire for information 
on the foremost national ques¬ 
tions in Canada today, and the 
farm women of this country 
are rapidly mobolizing a defi¬ 
nite opinion thereon. But there 
is yet need for a great deal 
more work. It is quite likely 
now, that lack of information 
on the part of the members of 
the U.F.W.A. is due rather to 
a lack of time to read and 
study than to the absence of 
a desire for information, for 
there wasn’t a woman at the 
convention that did not regis¬ 
ter keen interest, in and sought 
further enlightenment on the 
questions before the conven¬ 
tion. 

The convention demonstra¬ 
ted to those present the im¬ 
perative need of reading the 
news in the press. Two matters 
came before the convention on 
which there was a notable lack 
of information on the part of 
the delegates; one was the 
work of the Department of 
Education during the last 


J-arm Women of Manitoba is consider¬ 
ing the question of asking the govern¬ 
ment for some system of loans to bovs 
ami girls wishing to take up higher edit 
cation. The board feels that in this 
country, only sparcely dotted with high 
schools, or schools with collegiate de¬ 
partments, the facilities offered to many 
boys and girls for higher education are 
indeed meagre. Many of them have to 
go a distance from home which neces¬ 
sitates boarding. And boarding in these 
dais ot the high cost of living is not a 
trifle. To go away from home for one 
or more years to take up high, or nor- 


able, not quite so serious as that in Al¬ 
berta. It might be ns well to make a 
trial in Manitoba along the line of 
normal school training, where there is 
a direct economic place to till on the 
completion of the course. This scheme 
ot loans for education is probably like 
other reforms, in that this is a mere 
beginning. An educated man or woman 
is of far greater value to the state, 
generally speaking, than an uneducated 
person, and perhaps it is not out of 
the realm of right things that the state 
should do more than merely provide 
schools of higher education for those 
who may go and should en- 
>•4 $. 4 . large the circle of those who 
may go bv placing such faeili- 
t ties as loans within the reach 
of students. 


desirable, he may grant her a certificate 
of naturalization. 

Some persons are under the impres¬ 
sion that under the new act a British 
subject, it she marries an alien, inav re¬ 
main a British subject, and that an 
alien, when she marries a British sub¬ 
ject, may remain an alien; that is, that 
women on marriage to a man not of 
their own nationality may choose their 
nationality. Such is not the case, and 
what may be considered the only pos 
sible exception is the third provision to 
Section 2 , which has been quoted. 

It will be seen that there is no pro¬ 
vision for the personal naturalization 
of the wives of naturalized British sub 
jects, and this ,s the real giievanc*' of 
the act since the qualifications for 
naturalization are in this country very 
different from the qualifications to vote. 
The large percentage of our foreign 
women are the wives of naturalized 
British subjects, and all these women, 
if the principles of the recent by-elec¬ 
tions act are incorporated in the new 
elections act, and we believe they will 
be, must go to the court and satisfy the 
judge that they are qualified for per¬ 
sonal naturalization if the machinery 
for personal naturalization were pro¬ 
vided, before they may have their names 
added to the voters’ lists. It does not 
matter how long these women’s hus 
bands have been naturalized, or how 
long these women have been in the 
country. 

The contention of the Council of 
Agriculture, as we understand it, is that 
there should be personal naturalization 
only, and then there is no possibility of 
cutting large sections of the electorate 
off the voters’ lists when that section so 
cut off has no permanent redress. And 
that would be the case with the wives 
of naturalized British subjects if they 
were not at birth British subjects, un 
der the provisions of the by elections 
act. 

Women have for years been asking 
for equal rights and privileges, as well 
as responsibilities regarding matters of 
citizenship. They have equal voting 
rights with men, but they have not yet, 
under our nationalization act, equal 
qualifications. Things will never be 
permanently right until the qualifies 
tions for naturalization, and for voting 
for women, are synonomous, and that 
can certainly not be attained until we 
have personal naturalization and per¬ 
sonal naturalization only. 
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British Citizenship 

Section 2 of the Natural¬ 
ization. Act of 1919 reads: 
‘‘The wife of a British sub¬ 
ject shall be deemed to be a 
British subject and the wife 
of an alien shall be deemed 
to be an alien. But there are 
three exceptions to this gen¬ 
eral statement: (al Provided 
that the wife of an alien may 
be naturalized in like manner 
and with the same effect as 
if she were a femme sole, but 
her naturalization shall not 
affect the status of her chil¬ 
dren of alien male parentage 
whether born before or after 
the date of her naturalization, 
tb) Provided that where a 
man ceases during the continu¬ 
ance of his marriage to be a 
British subject it shall be law-, 
fill for his wife to make a de¬ 
claration that she desires to 
retain British nationality, and 
thereupon she shall be deemed 
to remain a British subject, 
(e) Provided that where an 
alien is a subject of a state at 
war with Ilis Majesty it shall 
be lawful for his wife, if she 
was at birth a British subject, 
to make a declaration that she 
desires to resume British 
nationality, and thereupon the 
secretary of state of Canada, 
if he is satisfied that it is de¬ 
sirable that she be permitted 
to do so, may grant her a cer¬ 
tificate of naturalization.” 

A contributor to The West¬ 
ern Independent says: “All 
the stock arguments in favor 
of personal naturalization seem 
to be met by this document,” 
and she proceeds to quote the 
above passage from the act. 

But have they? Even a cur¬ 
sory glance at the passages 
will see that the act is far re¬ 
moved from the personal 
IH naturalization for women that 

._1$ the Council of Agriculture has 

endorsed and is submitting for 
approval to the various pro¬ 
vincial conventions. Except in three 
cases the wife of an alien shall be 
deemed to bo an alien and the wife of 
a British subject shall be deemed to be 
a British subject. The first exception 
is that the wife of an alien, that is, a 
man who is not a British subject, 
whether he is a resident of Canada or 
not, may take out naturalization papers. 
To do so she must have been resident 
in Canada for a period of aot less than 
five years, must be of good character, 
must have an adequate knowledge of 
either French or English, and must in¬ 
tend to reside for some time in His 
Majesty’s dominions. The second pro¬ 
vision is that where a man has ceased 
to be a British subject his wife may 
declare that she wishes to remain a 
British subject, and the secretary of 
state may grant her wish. The third 
provision is that if an alien be a sub¬ 
ject of an enemy state, his wife, if she 
were at birth a British subject, may 
make a declaration that she desires to 
resume British nationality, and if the 
secretary of state ia satisfied that it is 


Little Cold Hands 


Don’t be too cross with old .Jack Fro 
I know he’s pretty mean today, 

But don’t forget he brought the snow 
You wanted for your Christmas sleigh. 
Ho paints each morning, fresh and new, 
Upon the pane, a fairy view. 

Don’t sigh for other warmer lands, 
But just brace up, 

Little Cold Hands. 


Sav! would you live in Mexico, 
Where children swelter in the sun 
And never slide with sleds, nor skate 
Nor join in glowing, winter fun? 
Of course you wouldn't little man, 
Then be a real Canadian! 

Our Canada’s the best of lands; 
Brace up and smile, 

Little Cold Hands. 


„ _ _t year 

and the other that of natural¬ 
ization. The questions asked 
lion. George P. Smith, minis¬ 
ter of education, indicated that 
many did not know what was 
being done in the province 
along educational lines, in spite 
of the wide publicity given 
- — li. Personal natural- 


Class for Nurse-aids 

Provision for the creation of a class 
•t certificated women to be known as 
nursing housekeepers is made in a bill 
which was introduced in the Haskatche 
wan legislature recently by the Hon. 
George Langley, in the form of an 
amendment to the act respecting the 
Saskatchewan Registered Nurses’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The bill provides for the training of 
these women over a period of one year 
and for their subsequent registration. 
They will then be able to go out in 
the joint capacity of nurse and house¬ 
keeper t«> attend confinement and minor 
surgical cases at a less salary than the 
fully qualified nurse commands. 

Candidates for registration ns nurs¬ 
ing housekeepers, under the draft bill, 
are to be trained iu hospitals open to 
government inspection and receiving 
government grants where nursing 
classes are not conducted. The course 
is to be at least one year and may 
include a term of training at the Fort 
Qu ’Appelle Sanatorium. Instruction is 
to be given in the following subjects: 
Care of obstetrical cases, care of in¬ 
fants and young children, dietetics, 
general house keeping, elementary nurs¬ 
ing and care and prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

The University of Saskatchewan may 
appoint a qualified nurse as supervisor 
of the women in training and the 
university will conduct the examina¬ 
tion of the candidates for registration 
ami furnish certificates to those who 
are successful under examination. 


•Margaret Minaker 


that work, 
ization is not by any means a 
new question. It must be near¬ 
ly 20 years since the National Council 
of Women of Canada took this matter 
up, and various other women’s organiz¬ 
ations, not only in this country, but 
in all countries interested in the fur¬ 
therance of women’s citizenship have 
given this reform wide notice and pub¬ 
licity. But both subjects were given a 
free and prolonged airing at the con¬ 
vention, and it is safe to say that the 
locals represented at the convention will 
know all about the work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education before very long; 
will study the whole matter of natural¬ 
ization; and will watch with very keen 
interest the new elections bill which 
is promised for this coming session of 
parliament, and to which is so closely 
related the qualifications and machinery 
for naturalization. 

Rome was not built in a day. But the 
farm women of the prairie provinces 
are breaking all records in organization, 
and in individual and class develop¬ 
ment. 


inal school work is utterly impossible 
to hundreds of boys and girls in Mani¬ 
toba who reside in the poor-crop areas. 

Alberta has a loan scheme for pupils 
wishing to attend normal school. For 
a term of eight months the government 
will loan a maximum of $400, to be 
paid in monthly instalments of $. 10 . 
This is to be paid back at the end of the 
second year and the interest is 7 per 
cent. It has had the effect in Alberta, 
inside of one month after the announce¬ 
ment was made, of almost doubling the 
attendance at the iTOrmal schools. Edu¬ 
cationalists who pushed the loan scheme 
in Alberta are under the impression that 
better students come to the schools un¬ 
der the loan scheme. Education means 
something to them when they are will¬ 
ing to incur a debt of at least $400. 
They are more industrious, show r greater 
concentration, and there is likely to be 
a greater permanency. So far, it is 
accomplishing all that could be desired 
in Alberta. 

Manitoba too has a teacher shortage, 
although, according to information avail¬ 


Loans for Education 

The board of directors of the United 
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First Prize 



Doo Dad Coloring Competition for J anuary 

won by 

GEORGE COOMBER, Napinka, Man. 

2nd PRIZE RUBY E. TYLER, Spalding, Sask. 3rd PRIZE—JOHN MEISEL, Vibank, Sask. 

There were scores of entries showing much skill in coloring and Mr. Dale has awarded 
Certificates of Merit to the following contestants:— 


MANITOBA 

Tommy Hewlett 
Hichard Holder 
Hobin Baker 
Edna Buchanan 
Miriam Davis 
Bol» Emerson 
Ruby Graham 
Bussell Graham 
Ada May (trashy 
W. S. Littlejohn 
Jessie McKay 
Ethel Hogue 
George B. Heid 
Lyall Robinson 
Winnit'red Storey 
Jm*ob Unran 
(River Whitehouse 
.lack White 
Harold Whiteside 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Mae A. A he I 
Maytred Allcork 
Ida Anderson 
Mary II. Bartel 
Otis Brack 
Clarence Burton 
Edward s. Ball 
Josephine Belfry 
Margaret Burr 
Muriel A. Cory 
Anges Christena Catton 
Edgar Coleiiutt 
Jim Campbell 
Margaret Jane Clark 


Irene Dart 
Pearl Forge 
Ferdinand Goodman 
Oscar Gfroer 
Gordon 11. Goodfellow 
Gertrude Groseth 
Emil Hedstrom 
Violet W. E. Howslip 
Daniel Hoover 
Melville Hepburn 
Howard W. Johnson 
Bertha Klimm 
Clifford Kruger 



Frank Knox 
Ella Locken 
Mary Lloyd 
John Lockwood 
Mollio H. Lamhert. 
Duncan McKenzie 
Gordon F. Marsh 
George Moerike 
Mary Eillen Mori 
Thelma MeKerraeher 
Albert Moe 
Ronald F. Oliver 
lan B. Prentice 


Wesley Pearce 
Freddie Rix 
Mignonne St. Martin 
Aimer Skogen 
Fern Sager 
Marvin Skogen 
Carl Stenner 
Helen Thompson 
Harold Taylor 
Ada May Unsworth 
Russell Williamson 
Roy Angus Wilkie 
Raymond Wallace 

ALBERTA 

A. Chenback 
Dorothy Aker 
Muriel Carritt 
Wm. N. Florence 
Roby H. Faulkner 
Leo Fleming 
Hazel Bunking 
Roy Hosier 
Ariluir G. Hockett 
Eula Hurd 
George Haythorne 
Margaret Han cox 
Rea Howard 
Hans Rathmau Kruse 
Oswald Parr 
P. Reece- 
Frank By all 
Louisa Schultz 
Lily E. Saffran 
Ruth Irene Taylor 
Ruth Thomas 


These Cash Prizes and Certificates of Merit were awarded for coloring the insert that is 
given with each Doo Had Book. 

There is a competition each month, with a First Prize of $5.00, a Second Prize of $3.00, 
and a Third Prize of $2.00. In addition to the Cash Prizes Certificates of Merit are given 
to each hoy and girl who sends in a contest sheet well and neatly colored. 

Have you received your copy of this Rig Funny Doo Dad Book? If you have not, send in 
the Coupon below today. By return mail you will receive a funny letter from old Doc. 
Sawbones himself, in which he tells all about this, the most unusual picture book ever 
published. The Doo Dads In the Wonderland of Doo. Send the Coupon today and you 
can enter next month’s competition. 


COUPON 

DOCTOR SAWBONES. 

200 Vaughan St.. Winnipeg, Man 

Dear Doc.: IMease hurry and send me full particu¬ 
lars about Arch. Dale's Great Big Doo Dad Book. 


Signed 



Age. 

Boy or Girl 


P.O. ... 

Province 



The Year in Steel 

Continued from Page 2.5 

possible bv a consolidation of such 
allied interests, which are all founded 
upon coal and the heat that comes from 
coal when burned, to utilise this heat 
more completely and scientifically when 
all the surplus gasses, and the ’by-pro¬ 
ducts of combustion are concentrated in 
a compact area, enabling process to fol¬ 
low process without loss of time or heat, 
and facilitating what is today known' 
as straight line production. If such 
consolidations take place in the future, 
they should not be looked at askance or 
regarded as undesirable, but should'be 
recognized as the only way in which 
our basic industries of coalmining, 
steel manufacture and ship-building ca'ti 
be developed to a point where they can 
stand on their own legs and enter the 
competitive markets of the world. 

The weakness of the steel industry 
in Canada lies in its too great depen¬ 
dence on the United States for supplies 
of iron ore and coal. Only five per cent 
of the iron ore reduced in Canadian 
furnaces is mined in Canada, although 
a large tonnage, at least 900,000 tons 
annually comes from the Canadian-owned 
mines at Wabana, Newfoundland. Can 
adian iron ores are plentiful, and well 
distributed, but they happen to bo tern 
porarily discounted in value by the more 
accessible, cheaper and more easily 
reducible iron ores on the United States' 
side of the Great Lakes. Some day, 
Canada’s ores will prove a source of 
great wealth. In the matter of coal. 
Canada can, to a much greater extent 
than she has hitherto* done, please her 
self whether she mines coal at home or 
goes to the United States and pays out 
good money for coal there. Canada 
has lots and lots of good coal, and is 
under no compelling necessity to spend 
some $50,000,000 annually in the pur 
chase of United States coal. 

Prospects in British Columbia 

An interesting subject at this time is 
the desire of British Columbia to have 
a steel industry in that province. The 
permanence of the shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry there almost requires a steel 
industry on the Pacific coast, and the 
probability is that before long a begin 
ning will be made in tire manufacture 
of steel, and possibly in the reduction 
of iron ores to pig-iron, in British 
Columbia. Wherever coal is found of 
suitable quality, and in sufficient quan 
tity, an iron and steel industry is bound 
to follow the development of the coal 
fields, even should it necessitate the 
transportation of iron ore and fluxes for 
some distance, because the metal indus¬ 
tries, from the mining of the metalli¬ 
ferous ores to the final fabrication of 
the finished metal, are entirely depen 
dent on coal for motive power and heat 
—with some notable exceptions whete 
large quantities of electricity generated 
by water-powers are available. Coal is 
the most important and basic raw 
material of the modern world. It is a 
first necessity of national defence and 
national independence, and no country 
can achieve industrial importance with¬ 
out coal. Therefore, that country which 
is most generously supplied with coal is 
most likely to lead in industry. In 
Canada, that most favored district is 
Alberta, which has within its borders 
more coal than all the remainder of 
Canada, and more coal than any one 
state in the American union. 
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MOUNTAIN. BY VALLEY. BY HILL AND BY DALE 
MY CAME fO A LAND WHERE EACH TREE ANDSTONE 
CHAD A SEPARATE COLOUR ALL OF IT'S OWN 

Each insect and bird had a different hue 
Some orange.some purple.some red andsomeblue 
TSe old]$octorstopped and said he "My friends 


Us MUST de the land where the bright rainbow ends 
B tJASHERE ONCE BEFORE. LONG LONG YEARS AGO 
MsAIDHE LOOKING 'ROUND'/UrS THE SANE PLACE II KNOW 

£\nd it seems to me that Bhave been told 
Hat just over the hill lies the big pot of gold 
HeMadsall shouted and cried out in glee. 

^ND WHEN HEY CAME TOTHE HILLTOP WHAT DID THEYSEE? 




. .._—nn...n n._ lev . ‘fr/Zr. ■ ^ Vv Sa.'-v v vV 
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P L t All you have to do to receive 

I\ 0/flC/Itc/wf* thjg splendid cloth-bound book, 
is to send us one New Subscription at $1.50 or one 
renewal at $3.00 for The Guide, not your own, and ask 
us to send you your copy of Wildfire. It will be 
mailed to you at once. 

Now is the time you and all your family will enjoy 
Zane Grey. Send in one 1-year new or 1 3-year re¬ 
newal subscription and get this absorbing story this 
week! Address: 

The Grain Growers’Guide Ltd. 

290 Vaughan Street Winnipeg, Man. 


ZANE GREY’S JiXi WILDFIRE 

GIVEN 

TO READERS OF THE GUIDE 


TF you have ever read any of Zane Grey's novels you know that no other writer has ever pictured 
^ the free and glorious West of Romance and Adventure as he has. If you have never read Zane 
Grey you cannot appreciate what's in store for you I All of Mr. Grey's recent books are in¬ 
tensely interesting, gripping from the first word._ 

And now we offer you in handsomely-bound form, and We will give you any or all of the follow- 

* , _ /• . Ilfl Jf* > 1 . 111 ing of Mr. Grey’s novels in the same way: 

without one cent of cost, Wildfire, the tremendously ■ 

popular Zane Grey success. Hundreds of Zane Grey fjf* Border Region 

enthusiasts call Wildfire his best book. Desert Gold 

The Heritage of the Desert 

It can be yours without expense. Merely tell two or three of D . i c .i p _i 

• u i „ F • i, vi • m. P • , c , Riders of the Purple Sage 

your neighbors what you especially like in ihe Guide. Speak Rainbow Trail 

of articles that have helped you. In five minutes you can find „ L , 

, *11 1 • ii *n ’ F° r one book, send one new or one 3-year 

two neighbors who will want to read it regularly, especially renewal subscription as here described; 

as it costs only $1.50 a year—for 52 big issues. Then send renewal subscriptions, etc. 

us their names and their subscription. We *---—l 

*•* * •* ** ' —. 


Or 


_ Border Region 
I Desert Gold 

The Heritage of the Desert 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
Rainbow Trail 

For one book, send one new or one 3-year 
renewal subscription as here described; 
for two, send two 1-year new or two 3-year 
renewal subscriptions, etc. 




“The Kings Thrown! Hes Down!” 

The King was more than a horse to Bostil—he was the one 
horse the one unbeaten, unbeatable horse. And now a mad, 
half-trained, fiery stallion of the wilds, Wildfire, spurred on by 
the white-hot enthusiasm of the slip of a girl who rode him, 
had thrown The King and had dashed on—a winner by a 
dozen lengths! 

Wildfire before the wind! And Bostil, in spite of himself, had 
to admire this tense-nerved, lithe-muscled creature that 
symbolized the unbroken spirit of the West. 

What thoughts surged up in Lucy's heart as she clijng to the 
back of the magnificent animal? She loved Wildfire, but she 
also loved The King. And she had other loves. It was more 
than a race to her. It was ....... 

This gripping, virile romance can be yours without a penny 
of cost. 
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Great enterprise is being shown by the Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning Mills 

L.ta., one of the Largest Textile Industries in Canada 


If You Plan to Build this Spring 

let us assist you in selecting the heating installation necessary to comfort and economy. 

Send for our guaranteed heating plans, supplied free. They are the direct result of over (if) years’ 
experience in the construction and installation of heating appliances. 

Save money at the outset by installing a proper and permanent heating system 


HECLA 

FURNACES 

A furnace that gives full heat 
—when and where you want it 
—and a big saving in fuel. 
Equipped with steel-ribbed fire 
pot, patent fused joints, cast- 
iron combustion chamber, in¬ 
dividual grate bars and circu¬ 
lar water pan. 


HECLA 

FURNACES 

Easy to clean out—easy to fire 
up—no gas or dust. 

These exclusive features all 
combined make the Heela Fur¬ 
nace a really profitable and eco¬ 
nomical heating system for you. 


ADANAC Hot- Water Boilers and Hydro-Thermic 

Steel Radiators 


Reduce your coal bills and give you plenty of heat. , . .. ... , . * 

Adonac Hot-watar Boilers are so constructed that allI the hsa; does Into tho radiator a d n , Brothers Western ltd., 

on. of lb. chhnno,.. The, has, a.broad Hr. anrfaea X^T.I.'To" .V.ok”d. / Wlnnipo,. Man. 

fhS dSuiaJ cotfortaU, -farm, any bnlldlnd; c.n b. rsnlstod to sol. slim..,a oondi.lon. j ^ ^ ^ 

6 D^idL. U n V 1 .nn T Inst half the space of cast-iron radiators— / heating plans and full particulars on 


—and is essentially a eaver of fuel. 

Hydro-Thermic (Steel) Radiators occupy just half the space of cast-iron radiators 
and cost less to install. ... . . . . A 

They have many decided advantages; heat up quickly, for theyar«iud* of ■tew. / 
iin]f thfl water and have smooth waterways which reduce friction, ^ 
rp.?..n°k^on«r»c.1on" rni. "si.tin, walls. They r.sdil, respond .0 repo / 
lation and give quick circulation. j 

Clare Bros. Western Ltd. 

Winnipeg • Manitoba S Address.. 


HECLA FURNACES 

ADANAC HOT-WATER BOILERS 

HYDRO-THERMIC RADIATORS 


The Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


The cost of the new plant and machinery will be $300,000, and will be 
iu operation this coming fall. The present plant in full operation employs 


The production of this company last year exceeded $2,000,000, this, in 
the face of labor shortage. 


The last word in the decision to erect a large extension on the Worsted 
Spinning Department, plans having just been passed for a three-story red¬ 
brick building, work on same to commence at once. 


400, whilst this new development will increase the pay-roll about 50 per 
cent., making this institution the premier mills of it h kind in the country. 


Besides manufacturing Woolen and Westered Yarns of all grades and 
qualities on a large scale, used for all purposes by the numerous knitting 
mills in the Dominion, they are extensive manufacturers of floor coverings, 
well and favorably known throughout the entire universe, many of their 
Tapestry, Velvet, Brussels and Wilton products being household names. 


Particularly, since the a nalgamation, ami under the new management, 
this firm has made rapid progress and many improvements are noticeable. 
Recently, new offices and show-rooms were built on an elaborate scale, 
the furnishings in this department being very much up-to-date. 


RAW FURS 


OUR ADVICE 

Ship to us at once and Reap 
Benefits of High Prices 
now prevailing* 

Price List and Shipping Tags FREE 


illlj 


/T 


yierce fur Ca.. 


Richnrcl M. Pierce• M;in 
We Also Buy HIDES and SENECA ROOT 


/Y RAW 

'FURS 


SENECA ROOT 

Ship all yours to us. You 
can depend on honest grad¬ 
ing. top prices and prompt 
payment. 

Writ* for price list end shipping 
tags. 

"20 Yean Sati*factory Service 
to Shtppen ." 

B. Levinson 
& Bros. 


281 283 Alexander 
A?e., Winnipeg 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 



























THE '‘some¬ 
thing" that 
makes people 

C raise your 
aking. 


A big 110-page Cook 
Book sent free upon 
request. 


IF he Cold Standard Mfg. Co 

WINNIPEG 


Pile Grain Growers’ Guide 


Farm Women’s Clubs 


A cup of hot OXO 
keeps the warmth 
IN and the cold 
OUT. 

A Cube to a cup. 


chasing an organ for school, which we 
feel is a splendid addition to the school 
equipment We held a concert on April 
2oth. We served refreshments after 
the program. 

Our local, assisted by Womens Sec¬ 
tion, won the silver cup donated by the 
Merchants .Bank for the best display 
vegetables, grains and grasses by 
local in this district, at the Maple 
Creek Exhibition. 

We held a very 
enjoyable mas¬ 
querade dance in 
. Cardell school on 

Hallowe ’en. W e 

fund from our 
assisted the school 

providing refresh- 
.. | meats, candy and 

berland, secretary 


also made gifts of cream 
imiK, fruit, home-made bread 
The refreshment committee took 
■ ‘ ' ; from the 

should be 


members i 
buttermilk, 
etc. '- 

the responsibility of choosing 
membership list those who - v 
asked to provide lunch for the coming 
meeting so that all might have a share 
in helping. The membership committee 
at each meeting interviewed visitors 
with a view to increased membership, 
also at any other 

time as they had _ _ 

opportunity. Our 

meeting numbered 

forty five with five ;J| 

brand new ones y, 

meeting the pro¬ 
gram committee 

or readings, * also i ■ 

several papers. yS 

We had a paper 
on The Need of 
Studying the Far¬ 
mers*’ Platform, 

Saskatc h e w a n 
Laws as Affecting 

Women and Child- « 

ren, and The Tariff 
as> it Affects 
Women. At one 
meeting our mem¬ 
bership committee ^ 

reported a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining 
new members at 
full fee of $2. In 
view of the fact 
that our greatest 
need was increased 
membership and 
after much dis¬ 
cussion we decided to reduce our fee 
to the Central one of $1.00, and planned 
to raise funds for local needs in other 
ways. Those who had already paid 
the* two dollar fee were to be carried 
over as paid up members for 1920. To 
raise money we held a lawn social, 
two cooking sales, and competed for a 
prize offered by the local agricultural 
society at the fall fair, for the best 
exhibit of womens’ work. Program 
committee took charge of the social 
which netted us $18.50 by sale of ice 
cream, and the refreshment committee 
of the cooking sales resulted in $39.35. 
Our exhibit took two prizes $8. At 
the end of the year we had a balance of 
$76.75. When the circulars, asking for 
help for the dried areas, reached us we 
co-operated with the town Home- 
makers’ Club and shipped four large 
boxes to Mr. Malloy. Our annual 
meeting was held in December with a 
very good attendance. 1 am enclosing 
a list of our new officers. 

Our plan of having our committee 
appointed every three months has 
worked so well that we have adopted 
it for 1920 with the difference that the 
executive will plan the educational part 
of the program for the whole year, 
and the three months committee arrange 
for the music, etc.—Mrs. Geo. Tipper, 
secretary, Davidson, W.G.G.A. 


Review Year’s Work 

O WING to our secretary, Mrs. 
Hindle, leaving for England in 
September, and the newly ap¬ 
pointed secretary then leaving in 
December for the East, we have 
been kind of up against it in regard to 
so we thought we had 
’ you some 
doings, that you might 


sending in reports, _ 

better get busy and send y 
account of our 
get your convention report in shape. 
We began our meetings for 1919 in 
February, and held one each month 
excepting March and October. 

Wo have 18 paid-up members for 
1919. The secretary secured $11.25 
from subscriptions to The Guide, and 
this, along with 24 more, was sent to a 
family who had lost both barn and 
horses by fire. We also sent another 
woman whose house was burned $15 and 
$25 to Mrs. Roberts of Saskatoon, total 
$75.25. Wo gave six chairs and couch 
to rest room. This year we divided our 
members into committees, each respon¬ 
sible for a meeting. This proved very 
satisfactory as by this means we got ail 
members to take part. 

In May we sent a delegate to inter¬ 
view the town council re help for the 
'rest room and secured $1;>0 from them. 
In September we held a returned sol¬ 
diers’ welcome at which a good pro¬ 
gram was rendered. Then each of 
our thirteen returned men was pre¬ 
sented with a watch fob. 

During the same month we gave a 
farewell to our secretary, Mrs. Hindle, 
who was leaving for England This meet¬ 
ing was held in the evening and the men 
members were requested to join us. 
We spent a very social evening and 
presented Mrs. Hindle with a silver 
sandwich plate. 

In November we sent Mrs. Thompson 
as delegate to district convention. She 
brought back a very interesting and 
instructive report. At our November 
meeting we appointed two to canvass 
our district for the Liberty Drive and 
succeeded in collecting over $52. In 
November we decided to appoint our 
officers for 1920, so that if unfavorable 
weather prevented a December meeting 
we would have our officers ready to 
start 1920 work. The officers elected 
were as follows: President, Mrs. R. A. 
Dale ; vice-president, Mrs. Clark ; 
secretary, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. N. J. 
Graham, secretary pro tem., W.G.G.A. 


any 


FRESH FROZEN 
MULLETS 

Bags of 100 lbs. $3.90 


No Chnrgo for Bag. 

Send Cash with Order. Frompt Shipments. 


Local Finds 
U.F.W.A. 
Helpful 

The Wildmere 
U.F.W.A. was or¬ 
ganized on April 
30, 1919, by Mrs. 
A. M. Postans, 
director of Battle 
River Constitu- 
ency, with a 
membership of 
eleven. Two mem 
bers have since 
district • and the 

_ __ __ t aid-up members on 

the roll. Monthly meetings were arranged 
and have been held regularly during the 
remaining eight months of the year. 

Programs and topics for discussion 

have been arranged by the committee 

appointed for that purpose, also inter¬ 
esting papers have been read at each 
meeting 1 bv different ladies on various 


Wholesalers and Exporters, 


261 Jarvis Avenue, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Fhono: St. John 435)9. 


SHIP TO US 
Writ* us today for prices 

Canadian Packing Co. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Mu. Govt. Prodnee License No. 
•licensor* to Matthew*-Blaofcwoll 1 


Mrs. M. L. Sears, of Nanton. 

Elected President of the United Farm Women 
of Alberta for 1920. 


Chickens Sick?— Use Germozone 

Roup cold*, bowel troubles, sorehead, limber neck, ete. 
At dealers orj>ost|inid7S cts. with 6 book 1Eibtjr*. 

GEO. H. I FT CO., Dept. F55 OMAHA. NEB. 


arranged and held at winimere. ah 
expenses were covered by the proceeds 
with small balance over. In November 
the subject ot school lunches was taken 
up and hot drinks or soup are now 
daily supplied to the school children 
free of charge. 

The members have also, in addition 
to their own meetings, attended the 
monthly meetings of the U.F.A. and at 
the close of the business proceedings, a 
very pleasant social gathering is held 
and refreshments served, which is 
especially appreciated by the men mem¬ 
bers. The U.F.A. are finding they can 
accomplish much more with the co¬ 
operation and help of the women, who. 
especially in educational matters ami 
matters affecting the home, are much 
more progressive. 

Our local on the whole has been suc¬ 
cessful, although we have had many thing- 
to contend with, owing to weather comb 
tions and the subsequent poor crops. 
This, to a large extent, has hindered mu 
progress, but, with the coming monte 
we hope to accomplish far greai 
things, for co-operation is the key 
the future. With the united efforts . i 
the men and women of our farms >ur 
movement will grow, but, in look 
back over the past year, we all 
plainly see that the united interest 
enthusiasm of both is needed if 
organization is to win the success - 
would have it win. — 

There is a splendid spirit of u' 
and friendship growing among the lai 
women in this local and we hope 
largely increase our membership dui n . 
the year 1920.—Mrs. Colin Smith, 
secretary. 


Good Committee Work 

We began the year in rather bad 
shape as no meeting had been held 
since October of 1918 owing to the 
epidemic. We held our annual meeting 
last January 7 at the same time as the 
men, but only five women were there. 
We re-elected our old officers, then 
phoned afterwards to each one asking 
for her approval. All consented to act 
again and we planned to meet in 
February 7, but the “ flu” was bad again 
and the meeting was very poorly 
attended. Wo appointed two delegates 
to the convention in Regina, but only 
one was able to attend, the other hav¬ 
ing “flu”. She brought back a 
splendid report which was read at a 
general meeting of the local. Things 
stood still then till May when we had a 
directors’ meeting and tried again. In 
June we had a very successful meeting 
and our membership began to increase. 
Since then a meeting has been held 
each month at the home of a member 
and all have been well attended. 
Lunch was served at each one, the 
hostess providing tea or coffee and cer¬ 
tain members bringing cake and sand¬ 
wiches. Visitors were invited and 
cordially welcomed. In most cases they 
joined after a short time. Each meet¬ 
ing was advertised in the local paper. 

Different committees were appointed 
for the different phases of our work: 
hospital, membership, refreshment, and 
program. Each committee served three 
months. The hospital committee visited 
our Municipal Hospital, asked their 
needs, and we supplied them as far as 
we could. We took up a ten-eent collec¬ 
tion at one meeting, purchased 
material for and made three surgical 
gowns, gave a donation of twenty-five 
dollars to the Hospital Aid and sub¬ 
scribed for two magazines for 1920 as 
a Xmas box for the staff. Individual 


Wins Silver Cup 

The Cardell Women's Section was 
organized on January 30, 1919, electing 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
J. Badham; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Hamilton Moorehead; Sec.-Treasurer, 
Miss F. E. Cumberland. 

During the past year we held one 
organization, fourteen regular and one 
directors’ meeting. These meetings 
were usually held in the various mem¬ 
bers’ homes. We open by singing the 
Maple Leaf (one stanza) and close our 
business by singing God Save the King. 
This is followed by afternoon tea. We 
have had an average attendance at our 
meetings, of about nine members. 

During the year we have started a 
small library, having had a grant of 
money from local, also money from our 
own treasury for same, and were also 
assisted by a donation of books from 
the Extension Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan. 

A committee from our .Women’s Sec¬ 
tion interested the school board in pur* 


• Our last meeting was very intere 1 ' 
ing. We served lunch at the Girls a 1 ’ 
Boys’ Club Fair at Justice, and th 
proceeds amounted to $27.—"V iob' 
Sandercock, secretary. Justice, W.S.C 
G.A., Man. 
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% Name 


rice Shoes 


arocif? 

Wts±:' T ~ 


BfiANO 


Peaches 

Pears 

Figs 

Raisins 

Apricots 

Prunes 


They come in the 5-lb. 
sealed carton from 
California to you with¬ 
out touch of human 
hands. 


Ask your Grocer for them. 


A Guarantee with Every 
Purchase. 


) COCOA FRUIT BREAD 

1 cup sugar 
■ 2y 2 cups graham flour 
14 cup Cowan Cocoa 
3 tablespoons shortening 
% cup walnuts 
V4 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon salt 

5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup milk 

% cup raisins 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1. MBx and sift dry Ingred¬ 
ients. 

2. Add milk. 

3. Add shortening, melted. 

4. Add fruit and muits, floured. 

5. Turn into greased and 
floured pan. 

6. Bake in a moderate oven 
twenty minutes. 

COCOA BROWNIES 

% cup butter 

6 tablespoons Cowan Cocoa 

2 eggs 

1 cup powdered sugar 

1 cup flour 

Yz cup chopped nuts 

Mix as for oake; spread 
batter on buttered tins as 
thinly as possible; sprinkle 
very finely chopped nuts on 
top. Bake in a very mod¬ 
erate oven till lightly brown¬ 
ed. Cut in fancy shapes be¬ 
fore removing from pan. 


c Fend for recipe hoohlei to 

'The Cowan Company limited 

TORONTO c.ig 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 


Address 


Please Send Mo 
Your Spring 
Catalogue. 


WE 

GUARANTEE 

TO 

PLEASE 

YOU 

OR RETURN 

YOUR 

MONEY. 


F\ TV 1 in securing your copy of this beautiful Catalogue. It 

1/On l LrCKiy illustrates, describes, and gives prices on all the latest 

styles well-dressed women will wear this season; also a 
large range of Men’s and Roy’s Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Dry Goods and Home 
Furnishings, including Furniture, Kitchen Hardware, Stoves, etc.; also Farm 
Necessities, Harness and Blacksmith Tools. BE SURE AND GET YOUR COPY 
for it reveals countless economies and style suggestions that cannot fail to 
interest you. SEND TODAY. 


Send 
Coupon 
Today to 

James Ramsey 

Limited 

Edmonton, 

Alberta 


The 

QUALITY 
Mail Order 
House 
of the 
West 


KMlBESiP 
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SELLING- REGISTEKEI) CLYDESDALE STAL- 
lion, Acmes Choice, foaled May 3rd, 1912. 
Sired by Acme (imp.) ; dam, Kate McQueen; 
sire of sire, Baron's Pride; dam of sire, Sybil 
Gray; Hire of dam, Simon Yet; dam of dam, 
Lucy, by McCamon’s TreaHure (imp); 
weight about 1,600. First aH yearling, regis¬ 
tered or imported class, Sunderland, Ontario; 
first in group of four aired by any Clydesdale 
still lion; first, Carlyle, Sank., in two-year-old 
registered Clydesdales. Good reason for sidling. 
Price $600, part cash, balance registered Short¬ 
horns, f.o.b. Alameda, C.P. or W dinar C.N. 
Wilmot Roach, Oouglaston, Saak. 


HORSES! HORSES!! HORSES!!! A. LAYZELI. 
Company Limited, Alberta Stock 5 ards, Calgary 
Auction sales every Monday, Wednesday and 
Fridny. 260 to 500 head always on hand. 
Owing to drought in Southern Alberta, horses 
are cheat* < *ar loads of one, two and three- 
year-old Clyde, Pereheron and Shire colts can 
always be secured. Heavy work teams, mares 
and geldings and nice chunky horses at a snap. 
Write or wire uh for prices—or better, come and 
attend our sales. Country anil pure-l»red sales ft 
specialty. Phones; K.5107 and E. 5-199. Layzell 
»t Durno, auctioneers for the company. -I0tf 

FOR SALK REGISTERED PERCHEIION 

stallion, I.HII0 pounds, six years old, enrolment 
cIiihn A, Hound uml good foul grttor. Henson for 
.selling, four yearn on hhiim* route. A ineounl * or- 
cheron Horse Co., Then. Rergren, secretary- 
treasurer, llox 100, Viscount, bask. t»-.l 

SELLING CLYDESDALE STALLIONS. GLAD 

ridings, 17757, six years old, weight about I.SOO. 
Hindsward Crest, imp., 13767 (16637', nine years 
old. weight about 2,1(K). Choice of one of the 
above. C lloyes, llox 91, Eyebrow, Sask. 6-2 

REGISTERED PKRt HERONS FOR SALE 

Raising yearling and two-year-old stallion colts 
sired by my international winner. Fairbope, 
and other sires of note. These colts have plenty 
of sire, bone and quality. Priced right. Ross G. 
Williams. Regina, Sask. Box 685. 4-4 


FOR SALE OR HIRE UNDER GOVERNMENT 

club, Clydesdale stallion, age nine years, regis¬ 
tered in class A, quiet in harness, Sir Duhar, by 
llarons Pride, weight one ton. Reason tor 
selling, five years in district. Pox 82, Kenton, 
Man. 


SELLING TWO IMPORTED BELGIAN, 

mares, nine years Home bred, one coming six 
one coming four, one three, one two, one five 
years. Morgan stallion imported from Ken¬ 
tucky. Peter Petgmunn, Plum Coulee, Man 


JAM. M. l.KUUb, XilLBLRI J-t.AliXn, mao . 
breeder and importer of pure-bred Percherona, 
froth sexes, all ages. Huy a c,>lt ami mature 
your own stallion; at your own price and terms 
Maple Valley Stock Farm._l-t« 


FOR SALE -CLYDESDALE STALLION. RISING 

seven years old, Schedule A, grandson of Huron 
Huclilyvie. Guaranteed sure foal getter. His 
stock can be seen. Apply A. F. Webster, 
Welwyn, S ask. __ 5-3 

SELLING REGISTERED CLYDESDALE S l’AL- 

lion, seven years; inspected last year, class A; 
sure foul getter. Reason for selling, has been on 
same route four years R. G. ( lit hill. Pox 121, 
Yirdcn, Man. 


TWO STYLISH, CUEAM-COl ORED PONIES 
and one bay, all geldings; black mare; all rising 
four years, gentle, biokeli to ride. Suit lady 
or boy Delivered free within 35 miles. Rat- 
cliffe Buffalo Head, Sask. 5-2 


FOR SALE THE PIRK-IIRED IMPORTED 

Pereheron stallion, Katnp, No 95566. foaled 
April 21, 1910; color, black; weight, 1,000 pounds. 
For full particulars apply to Mr. A. J Me- 
Goveran, l.ampman, Sask, 6-2 


IMPORTED CLYDESDALE STALLION FOR 

sale, cheap, or trade, what have you? 12 years old, 
sound, 1,700 pounds, sure foal getter, broke to 
all harness. Ray Harrison, Rixl Willow, Alta. 

6-2 


SELLING REGISTERED CLYDESDALE STAL- 

lion, rising three; splendid show proposition, best 
of breeding. Priced right for cash. Harry 
Hysop A Son, Spruce I awn. Killnrney, Man 


SELLING IMPORTED CLYDE STALLION 

l ord Sunday, class V certificate, Saskatchewan 
government Win. S. Muir, Saltcoats, Snsk. 

6-2 


SALE OR EXCHANGE THREE REGISTERED 

Clyde mares, 3-5-10 years, one in foal; also 
heavy Clyde stallion, young; four heavy young 
geldings Wilfred Winner. Kincaid. Sank. 6-2 

SELLING — REGISTERED PERCHERON 

Stallion, foaled April 18th, 1913. Enrolment 
Class A. Serial No 551. Sure foal-getter. For 
particulars, write W. H. Davies. Evesham, Sank 

SELLING ONE I’ERE-PRED BELGIAN STAL- 

lion, five years; one, two years; one, ytvar old with 
plenty of site and quality. J. llodgen, Halbrite, 
Sask._;_ tV-3 

SHIRE STAl.I.ION AND WORK HORSES FOR 
sale or exchange for light tractor or Ford car 
Geo. Waldron, Cereal, Alta. 5-2 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED CLYDESDALE 

stallion, eight years old, class A certificate S 
Freilerickson, Box 13. Glenboro. Man _ 6-2 

SALE OR TRADE—CLYDESDALE STALLION, 
rising four, for cattle or sheep. Ernest Osborne. 
Fleming. Sask. _ 6-3 

FOR SALE OR TRADE REGISTERED PER- 
eheron stallion, weight 2,000. Oscar Lincoln, 
Parry, Sask._5-3 


FOR SALE OR HIKE. UNDER THE FEDERAL 

System, two Clydesdale stallions: Civile Prince 
Charlie, foalof June, 1912, and Lothian Mae II., 
fouled May 20th, 1915. George & Watson, 
Dcloraine. Man. _ 5-2 

FOR SALE—PERCHERON STALLION. PHEA- 

dore II. (4552), 74975, color grev, weight 2,100, 
very quiet, good foal getter. H. R. Kerfoot, 

11 n I Sask 4-4 


FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


CONDUCTED FOR THOSE WHO 


Want to Buy, Sell or Exchange 


— 


FtATES ON CLA88IFIED ADVERTISING 

Cent* Per Word—'Per Week 

Address all letters to The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 
count each lnltlnl as a rail word, also count each set of lour OfJjes as a Dill word, 
as Tor example "T. P. White has 8,100 acres Tor sale’ contains eight-words. Be 
sure and sign your name and address. Do not have any answers come to lbe Gutne. 
The name and address must be counted as part of the advertisement paid tor 
at the same rate. All advertisements must be classified under the heading which 
applies most closely to the article advertlsad. No display type or 7 

will be allowed in classified advertisements. All orders Tor classified advertising 
must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements for this page must reach us seven 
days in advance of publication day, which is every Wednesdaj 7 . Orders for can 
venation must also reach us seven days in advance 


HORSES— (Continued) 

IMPORTED SHIRE STALLION—NINE YEARS. 

bay, white points, thick, low set, sure, sound. 
Well broken to harness. Price $500. Two 
years’ time, 7'H Shire mare, five years, by 
above sire, out of imported mare; thick, low set; 
makes good mate in team to stallion. $250 
Team mares, four and five, bay, 2,100 pounds, 
sound $250. Agricultural mare, chestnut, 10 
years, 1,400 pounds, sound, good worker and 
brood mare. $160 .lames M. Li wens, Bethany, 
Man. 

SELLING CLYDESDALE STALLIONS. ELA- 
tor Baron, 14571. foaled June 29, 1911, by Black 
Rod, 3841. Good sire in first class shape. Also 
Baron Charmer, 21916, foaled April 6, 1917, by 
F.lator Baron. McClelland Bros., Emerson, 


Man ^4 

SELLING-IMPORTED STALLIONS. TWO- 

three-.vear-old Belgians, one four-year-old Per¬ 
eheron, one eight-year-old Pereheron. Feed 
shortage. Prices low'. A. L. Watson, Brough, 
Sask. ±4 


FOR SALE IMPORTED CLYDESDALE STAL- 

lioti Crossrig Yet, 13527, (16894), aged 10 years, 
1,800 pounds. Guaranteed foal getter, enrolled 
under schedule A. ill (dub if not, sold. Clubbed 
1919 at Ilarte. Henry gangster, Oak Bluff. 
Man_ 6-2 

A LARGE PROPORTION OF GRAIN FED TO 

horses infested with hots and worms is wasted. 
Peerless Stock Tonic will eradicate them and 
aid digestion. Write us. Peerless Products 
Company. Brandon, Man. — tf 

FOR SALE PONY. FOR SADDLE ONLY, SIX 

years, 12 hands, sound; or would trade for pair 
good wolf hounds A. E. Perk, Colonsay, Sask. 

SELLING—TEAM OF GENERAL PURPOSE 

horses, four years old, $375 cash. A. Dickey, 
Crandall, Man. 5-2 


PERCHKKONS—A FEW YOUNG STALLIONS. 

Feed shortage. Prices low. W. R. Barker, 
Dcloraine, Man._ 3-4 

SELLING PURE-BRED PERCHERON STAL- 

lion, aged, sure foal getter. Can be bought very 
cheap. 8. H oney, Binsearth, Man. 4-3 

PURE BRED BLACK PERCHERON STALLION, 

got 13 his tillies reason for sale. Big bone, good 
stock. M. A. Hewitt, Bengough, Sask. 4-6 


FOR SALE—PERCHERON STALLION, ItKGIS- 

tereil. First class horse, five years old. Mann 
Bros., Bridgeford, Sask. 6-3 


FOR SALK BELGIAN STALLIONS. ALL AGES. 

Leon Naehtegaele, North Battleford Sask. 1-13 


0HEEP 

noun nnaot. uubbiiinu tiwua IN UMU 
io registered ranis. The safest, surest and 
quickest nay to make monev from livestock 
For sale by Simon Downic A Sons, Carstairs, 
Alta. Phone 4. l-2tl 


SWINE 


BRED SOWS—HIGH CLASS REGISTERED 

Duroc-Jersry sows, also a few males, from our 
large prize herd. Lots of new imported blood 
for old customers and breeders. Write for par¬ 
ticulars and pedigrees. J W Bailey & Sons, 
importers and breeders. Wetaskiwin, Alta. 


SELLING — REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY 

sows, bred to boar winning prize Regina. Weight 
175 to 2.50 lbs. $65 to $75. Sara Stoltz, Noko- 
mis. Sask Box 85 4-3 


REGISTERED BERK SHIRES, EXCELLENT 

stock; yearling sows and gilts, bred, $50 up; 
four-months-old pigs, $20 each. Booking orders 
for spring litters, $20. G. C. Hunter, Wetaski¬ 
win, Alta.__ 

FOR SALE— DUROC-JERSEY BOAR, HAT- 

field Chief, sire Chief Hatfield, 6029, $75; two 
boars, May, 1919. litter, $40 each. Would 
exchange. Hone, Box 1584. Calgary. Alta 5-2 

SELLING—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BOAR 

$60. Three years old, weight 600 pounds. 
Also litter carrier, new, six bus., 100 feet track. 
$30. Chas. A. Dezotell. Davidson. Sask. 


SELLING—REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS; 

Gilts bred; boar nine months old; Rose Comb Red 
cockerels, from inspected flock. $2.50, $3.00. 
Edgar Hood, Huntoon, Sask. 6-2 

FOR SALE—TWO REGISTERED DUROC- 

Jersey bred sows; April farrowed. $50 each. 
Geo. Cnrlsom. Venn. Sask. 6-2 

SELLING—TWO THOROUGHBRED DUROC- 

Jersey boars, fit for service. Bailey line. $10 
each. Wm. Coleman, Vanguard. Sask. 


FOR SALE—ONE REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
boar, twenty months old; proved breeder. Price 
$45. Write .!. Waldron. Elbow, Sask. 6-2 


CATTLE 


ALAMEDA STOCK FARM HAS FOR SALE 3 

extra good bolls, one year old this month, six 
vounc cows all in good shane, and good quality; 
10 Shetland ponies, yearlings, must sell this 
month. Ponv harness and carts always on hand. 
Corrpsnondonee solicited. R. H. Scott, Ala 
meda, Sask. 15t- 

W1LUOVX it AN tv Slum fAUM, ESTABLISHED 

isoo, have for sale a splendid lot of young 
short born bulls ana females by the great Brown- 
dale by Avondale. Write for further informa¬ 
tion. James Douglas, Caledonia, Ontario. 3-4 

WANTED—AN AGED SHORTHORN BULL, 

fashionable breeding, good quality. Tuberculin- 
tested and guaranteed a sure breeder. State 
registered number, weight and price. Advertiser, 
c-o Union Bank, Estcrhazy, Sask 5-2 

OUR RED POLLS WON GRAND CHAMPION- 

ship on females at fourteen shows in 1919, in¬ 
cluding Chicago International. Write us. Jean 
du Lutli Farms, Duluth A Nickerson, Minn. 

1-tf 


- ---■ —W X 

Eggs for Hatching 

We Can Sell Yours Too 

Hundreds of the best farmers in Western Canada know that The Guide 
classified ads. bring results—big results. Here’s what they tell us. 

We Did It For Them 

Jan. 1, 1920.—W. D. WILEY, Carman, Man. (Guinea Fowl)—‘‘One ad. 

brought 16 more orders than we could fill." 

Jan. 6. 1920—J. H. RUTHERFORD, Albion, Ont. (Turkeys and Geese)— 

"Ran four ads. Birds all sold by time last ad. appeared." 

Jan. 8, 1920.—Mrs. GEO. DUNS, Langenburg, Sask. (R.O. Reds)—"Best of 
success. Could have sold twice as many cockerels." 

Jan. 11, 1920.—T. W. SPENCE, Rosetown, Sask. (Barred Rocks)—"Cook 
erols all sold. Am still getting letters." 

Jan 20, 1920.—A. BEDPOME. Minnedosa, Man. (White Wyandottes)— 

' Through two ads. sold all cockerels. Will be advertising eggs soon " 

We Can Do It For You, Because 

FIRST —The Guide does more to promote interest in aud encourage re 
suits for the classified advertisers than any other farm paper in Western 
Canada. SECONDLY —The Guide carries the most classified advertising 
in this field; and you know most people refer to the paper carrying the 
most advertising. THIRDLY —The Guide has the largest farm-journal 
circulation in Western Canada, and a low rate in proportion. 

Send an Ad. in Today and Try It. 

The Rate is Economical— Eight Cents a Word, Payable in Advance. 

The Grain Growers’Guide,jWinnipeg , Man. 
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CAlTLE— (Continued) * 

SHORTHORN BULL—PRINCE OF OAKLEY 

Park, 100654, dark red, five years in March 
•Sire, Sultan’s Prince; dam, Patriots Gwynne, 
Cost $200 in Ontario as calf. Won three first 
prizes, only times shown. A wonderfully sure 
and impressive sire. All calves dark red or roan. 
Price $300. Also one roan and one red cow, due 
calve July. $200 each. James M. Ewens. 
Bethany. Man. 

V. G. BRYAN, BRIDGEFORI), SASK., BREEDER 

of Shorthorn cattle. Herd headed by Ramsden 
Sultan, 84074, by Superb Sultan, by Whitehall 
Sultan. Several choice young bulls for sale at 
reasonable prices. _ 6-3 

SELLING SHORTHORNS-MY HERD HEADER, 

also three young bulls sired by him. Write for 
copy of pedigrees or visit the farm. Peter 
Suddaby, Lavoy, Alta. 6-3 

FOR SALE—PLKE-BRE1) SHORTHORN BULL, 
six years old, quiet. Took first prize Melville 
fair 1918. $200. Wotherspoon & Sons, Mel¬ 
ville, Sask. 6-2 

SELLING—TWO REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS, 
year old in May. Prices reasot able. Write T 
S. Coyle, Cornfell, Sask.; Glidden Station, Eaton 
■•Elrose line. 6-5 

SHORTHORN BULL, GOLDEN DUKE—THREE 
years old; registered. Quick sale $225. Alex 
Sim, Grenfell, Sask. 6-2 

WANTED—REGISTERED HEREFORD BULL. 
Will pay about $1.50. Wrife W. Arnold, Rocan- 

ville, Sask. _ fid? 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL 
Four years. $175, f.o.b. Ninga, C.P., or Mar¬ 
gar et, C.N. J. A. Lyon, Ninga, Man, _ 

Foil SALE— AYKSHIUES. TWO COWS AND 
one yearling heifer, a heifer and bull calves, 
four months. Karl McQuat, Adanac, Sask. 6-2 
WANTED—REGISTERED SHORTHORN BULL, 
not under 16 months. State price and particu¬ 
lars to Christ. B. Johnsen, Norquay, Sask. 
THREE ANGUS BULLS—ONE 10, ONE 20 
months and four-year-old herd bull. Prioe $200, 
$250 and $400. Apply Geo. W. Cornwall, 
Dauphin, Mani 4*3 

FOR SALE—FOUR REGISTERED HEREFORD 
bulls, one coming two-year-old and three coming 
one year. All in good shape and fit for service. 

J. H. Oneil, Crossfield, Alta._4-3 

FOR " SALE—R EGISTERED ANGUS BULL 
calves, 10 months. Big, growthy fellows 
Choicely bred and priced right, $125 to $150. 
Forest Home Stock Farm. Horton. Man 4-5 
FOB SALE — Plt.{fc-UKtU ABEKDEEN- 
Angus. A few choice bulls on hand. Prices 
right. L. H. Newville, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

Route 2. ___ 

SELLING — TWO PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN 
bull calves, one born last December and one in 
January, Price $30 each. Ira S. .Gingrich, 
Guernsey. Sask, _ 21" 

SHORTHORNS—ONE ROAN YEARLING BULL, 

by imported sire; also one dark red by imported 
dam and sire. Wm. S. Muir, Saltcoats, Sask 

8-2 

FOR SALE—RED-ROLLED CATTLE, BULLM 

and heifers. E. & W. Darnbrough. Laura, Sasfiv 


CHOICE REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

males, eight to 10 months, $150 to $200 eactv 
Connor Hutchinson, Good water, Saak. 49-7 

SELLING—PURE-BRED SHORTHORN BULL, 

two years old, roan. W. II. Cross, Kincaid, 
Sask. ___ — 

SELLING — REGISTERED RED POLLED 
bulls. E. Kaeding, Churchbridge, Sask. 5-5 
,.ROWNE BROS., NEUDORF, SASK., BREED- 
ers of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Stock for sale. 


STOCK—Miscellaneous 

for immediate sale—havino aui-u 
farm and because I am leaving the country, 1 
will sell my entire herd of choice registered Reo 
Polled cattle at prices unheard of before. Five 
bulls, from 10 months to two years old; some 
heifers and cows in calf; also registered Per¬ 
eheron stallion, two years, with weight, style 
anil bone. A J. Varer. Wadena. Sask. 4-3 


FOR SALE—CLYDESDALE STALLIONS. 

marcs and fillies, ton Shorthorn bulls by imp 
Mountain Bard; 20 cows and heifers in calf to 
Mountain Bard; a splendid lot of Oxford Down 
rams, one and two shears, also lambs; l orksniro 
boars and sows, breeding age. An extra choice 
lot of Barred Rock cockerels. Stations, Carman 
and Roland. Andrew Gzftham, Roland, 

SHORTHORNS AND SHUOPSHIRES—CON- 
sisting of a few choice bulls which should be at 
the head of good herds, Females in calf, or calf 
by side, of the best breeding. Imported ana 
Home-bred Rams and Ewes from best English 
flocks. Jno. Miller, Ashburn, Ont. 40ti 

SELLING — REGISTERED SUFFOLKS. TWO 

mares, one stallion, workers and breeders; one 
registered Clyde mare, heavy, No. 42134, five 
years; all very cheap. Rose Comb Rhone 
Island cockerels. $3.50. A. J. Bougben, Dauphin, 
Man. _ 4 ' 3 

FOR SALE — CHOICE YOUNG YORKSHIRE 
boars and sows; two Shorthorn bulls, one 
Ayrshire bull; Early Ohio seed potatoes. A. D. 
McDonald A Sons. Napinka. Man. I'D 


DOGS 


SELLING - -WOLFHOUND. FAST AND GOOD 

killer, big dog, $50; one female, gray and stag 
seven months, $10. James Smith, Macgrogor. 

Man. ________ 

WANTED—AIRDALE PUP AND POLLED 
Hereford bull calf, registered stock. State 
price and particulars. John An tell, O’Malley. 
Sask. 

SELLING—THREE WOLFHOUNDS, STAG. 
Grey, Cross. Fast. $40 each. D. Taylor, Oak 

T-ake, Man. _ b-2 

SELLING — THREE GREYHOUNDS. TWO 
Stags, one Russian, trained. C. W. Murray. 

Rokeby. _ ;>2 

WANTED—TWO ST. BERNARD PITS (MALEb 
Box 37. Kipling, Sask. _ 

SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES-17.00 EACH. CASH 
order* .1 F. We*t.herall. Parry. Sask 
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turkeys, geese and ducks 

aTiTfRTVS REST WHITE HOLLAND TUR- 
kov 9 Three toms for sale, $9.00. $10 and $11 
eai h Weight 22 to 25 pounds. Two good hens, 
16,00 eaoh. E. H. Young & Sons, De Winton, 

Alta. 

PURE-BRED TOULOUSE GEESE, EXTRA 

large, price $7.00 each. A. B. LaRose, Tyvan, 

Snsk 

mammoth bronze turkeys—toms. 

SS00; hens, $0.00. Remember early mating 
brings best results. H. M. Crabb, Borden, Sask^ 

mammoth bronze turkey toms—may 

hatch. $10. Jas, Dow. Macdonald. Man 5-2 

F(7k SALE—PEKIN DUCKS AND DRAKES. 

$2.50 each. Mrs. Herd, Bounty, Sank. _ 


WYANDOTTE 8 


MJITLTRY 


■KBD GBAIN 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS. 
$3 00, $4.00 and $5.00 each; also limited number 
of Barred Rock Cockerels at same price. Birds 
kept on separate farms. Walter James & Sons, 
Ros ser, Man. _ 0 2 

PURE BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, BIG 

birds, bred from M. A. College imported stock, 
$4.00 Single Comb White Leghorns, $3.00. 
Bergev Bros., Rosser, Man. _ 4-2 

PURE- BRED BARRED ROCKS—VIGOROUS, 
weighty, farm-raised utility cockerels from heavy 
la vers. $3.00 and $5.00. J. C. McDermot, 
Hazebridge, Man. _ 0-3 

1,0 RIG THRIFTY BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 

$5.00 each; a few show birds, $10. We have 
bred same strain 22 years Fgcs for hatching. 
$3,00 setting, F. E Merritt. Milita, Man. 0-4 

50 PURE-BRED BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 
Guaranteed, fine barred, large, vigorous birds. 
$4.00 each. Later hatched, two for $5 00. Sure 
to plea se. Mrs John McGinitie, Tofiold, Alta. 

BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 

Laying strain, product of 13 years culling and 
selecting. $4.00 to $5.00 each. C. G. Tjoms- 
land, Spalding, Sask. 0^3 

PURE-BRED BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 

Vigorous, healthv birds; Cooper’s Busy Bee 
strain. $5 00 IT. F. Hauser, Public, Sas., 

SELLING—PURE-BRED BARRED ROCK 

cockerels, from laving strain. $3.00 each 
James Johnston, Wilkie. Sask. _ 

PUREBRED BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 

Guilds' bred to laying strain. $3.75 each; two 
for $7.00, Fdw. Biista, Tngaske, Sask. _ ft-2 

SELLING—BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, OFF 

prize stock. $2.50 each. James Smith, Mac- 
gregpr, Man. - _ ±2 

PIJRE-BRED RARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 

From good laving a‘rain. $3.00 each: two for 
$5.00. Mrs. George Ballard, Francis. Sask 6-2 

BARRED ROCK COCKERELS—LAYING 

strain. $4.00. Eggs, $2.50 per fifteen; $12 per 
hundred. J. Huston, Carman, Man. _ 6-5 

U. R. FISHEL'S WHITE ROCK COCKERELS. 

$4 .00 each. Direct from Indiana State. Thomas 
Common. Hazel Cliffe, Sask. _ 6-2 

WHITE ROCKS—EXCELLENT FARM-RAISED 
cockerels, $6.00; two, $10. Harriett Tut.t, 
Rouleau, Sask. _ 4-10 

BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, SHOW BIRDS, 

$10. T. A. Melnnis, 1937 Halifax Street, 
Regina. _ 4-3 

PURE-BRED BARRED ROCKS COCKERELS 

and pullets, splendid laying strain, $3.00 each. 
W illiam Gifford, Glenside, Sask. _ 3-4 

1*1 RE-BRED WHITE ROCK COCKERELS— 
$2.00 each or $4.00 for 2 or more. Chas. W. 
Weaver, Doloraine, Man. 5tf 

SELLING—PURE-BRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
cockerels at $2.50 each. Apply Mrs. J. W. 
Boettger, Findlater, Sask. 5-2 

SELLING—PURE-BRED BARRED ROCK 

cockerels. From laying strain. $3.00 each. 
James Johnston, Wilkie, Sask. 

WHITE ROCK COCKERELS—$2.50 EACH. 

James Mitchell, Valor. Sask. 6-2 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS—LAST 

year by accident I became the owner of a few 
chicks of the best stock in America. I culled 
down to one cockerel and five pullets. Cockerel 
just won first Winnipeg Show. The first $100 
lakes the pen, exactly what the cockerel is 
worth. F. J. G. McArthur, 1330 Wolseley 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man 

HO EG LEIN’S ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 

Reds. Are bred to lay, and bred to show in the 
largest shows in Canada. Have 25 cockerels at 
from $.5.00 to $10 each. Hens and pullets all 
sold Geo. H. Gocglein, Tofield, Alta. _5-2 

SELLING—ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
Red cockerels; also few single comb, good dark 
color, $3.50 and $4.00 each. Mrs. James O. 
Johnston. Yellow Grass, Sask. 3-4 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 

erels. Fine dark birds; from prize-winning 
stock. $3.00 to $5.00 each. C. W. Deer, Tiny, 
Sask, _ 5-2 

for SALE—ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 

Red cockerels, $3.00 each; two for $5.00. Large 
hir ls, from good laying strain. Frank Craw- 
shaw, Macoun, Sask. _ 5-2 

PURE SINGLE COMB REDS—HEAVY LAYING 

9*rain. Prize winning stock. Eggs, $9.00 per 
hundred. Setting, $2.00. Albert Robblee, Ca.v- 
1 <‘V. Alta. _6-2 ' 

FOR SALE—SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
cockerels; dark rich red. Classy birds. $4.00 
each, Wm. Dropc, Avonlea, Sask. _5-2 

RHODE ISLAND REDS SINGLE COMB COCK- 
creLs. Direct from Illinois state. $4.00 each. 

_ * hos. Common, Hazoleliffo, Sask. 6-2 

s KLLING—PURE-BRED RHODE ISLAND RED 

cockerels. $3.00 Neil Matheson. Foam Lake, 
Sask. 6-2 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKFRELS. FROM 

same stork as my pen which won third prise, 
International Egg-Laving Contest, Victoria, 
• .NA «S* Ton *» vigorous, good egg tvpe, 

$.5 00 and $8 00. A.W. Cooke, Kelowna. Field. 

—ILL__ _ 3-4 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—MARTIN’S REGAL. 
Cockerels from prize winter laving stock A 3 00 
and $4 00 Two-vear-old ~<vk 2nd Brandon 
as cockerel. $7 00 Mammoth Bronze turkevs 
12 pound, toms *6 00, hens $4 00 Miss M 
Ewens, Bethany, Man 

REGAL WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. 

choice birds. Martin strain, $3 00 . $5 00 . and 
$8 00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. R 
LaRose. Tyvan, Sask. 3 -t 

PURE-BRED WHITE WYANDOTTES FEW 

choice cockerels. $5.00 to $10; hens and pullets, 
$3 00 to $5.00. Satisfaction fniarantood. W. 
J . Rex, Box 227, Holland, Man . 5-3 

CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS— 

From prise-winning male and good laving 
hens; large, vigorous birds. $3.00 and $5.00 
each. A. O. Wright, Herbert, Sask. 5-2 


ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKER- 

els, Martin’s Dorcas strain. $3 00 each. Percv 
Hunt, McGee, Sask. _ 6-3 

FOR SALE—WHITE WYANDOTTES. 25 HIGH 
class cockerels. Priees $5.00 up to $25. R 
McCulloch, R.R. No. 4, Portage la Prairie, Sian 

___ 6-2 

FOR SALE—WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK ER- 
els, price $3.00. Sarah Denhard, Ashern, Man 

__4-3 

GOOD WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
rose comb. $3 00 Mrs Bishop. Senlac, Sask. 
WHITE WY4NDOTTE COCKERELS, “JUNE 
hatched. $2.00. Brook, Dilkie, Sask. 

ORPINGTONS 

SINGLE"' COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS—THE 

bcantv and utilifv breed. Entering on mv 
twelfth year breeding and showing these beauti¬ 
ful birds, T find that I have fiftv cockerels and one 
hundred females for sale. L.asy vear was the 
greatest. I ever'had for stock. Everv fancier 
living in a citv is crowded for room. Hereafter 
I onlv intend to breed a few birds. You can 
now start in at the verv top. Mv wins in Mani¬ 
toba. Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 
and Minnesota are well known. Let me sell vou 
a pen of four females and one male at $35, $45 or 
$50. Next fall vnu can have a flock of two hun¬ 
dred easv. Cockerels, pullets and hemt from 
$6.00 each up. High class show birds from $25 
each up. Eggs $5.00 and $10 for 15. Send for 
illustrated prize list. All one quality—the best. 
F. J. O. McArthur, 1330 Wolseley Ave., Winni¬ 
peg, Man. 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCKFRELS. SELECTED 
and bred for egg type, Tom Barron strnin; 
strong, vigorous. $.5 00 and $8.00. A. W. Cooke, 
Kelowna. Field. B C 3-4 

MASSIVE BLACK ORPINGTON COCKERELS - 
Winners a, Saskatoon Orpington Club Show 1020. 
Prices $10, $1.5, $25 each. Harry Frampton, 

Neeoawa, Man. 6-2 

BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS -SPLENDID 
type and color. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harold 

Symons, route 1, Wanella. Sask. _ 6-2 

FINE, BIG, WELL-MARKED BUFF ORPING- 
ton cockerels. $4.00 each. W. II. Brown, 
Loverna, Sask._6-2 

PURE-BRED BLACK ORPINGTONS—COCK- 

erels, from first and second prize pens, $3.00. 
Order early. Robert Turner, Roasendale, Man. 

5-2 

RUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS- GOOD SIZE 

and color. $3.00 each. Mrs. Gwyn, Vanscoy, 

Sask. ___ 

FOR SALE—BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 
$2.50. AVhite Leghorn pullets, $2.00. Edith 

Averill. Clanwi Uiam, Manitoba _5-2 

BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER E LS—< lOOD 
birds from prize stock. $5.00 each. E. Ander¬ 
son, Fleming, Sask. _ 

SUNDRY BREEDS 

LONGMORE’S CHAMPION WHITE WYAN- 

dottes, a few good cockerels from $5.00 up. 
Breeding and exhibiting for 30 years. Also a 
few good Buff Orpington cockerels. Yours for 
satisfaction. Have paid special attention to 
heavy laying qualities. Write John C. Long- 

m ore, 85th Street, Edmonton, Alberta. _ 

CHOICE ROSE COMB RHODE INLAND RED 
cockerels, Guild’s strain. Single Comb Black 
Minorcas, $3.50, $5 00; pullets, *3.00. White 
Rock, Barred Rock cockerels, $4.00 Mammoth 
Bronze turkey heDs, *6.00. A. M. Crandell, 
Crande 11, Man. _ ±* 

FOR SALE—PUREBRED BARRED ROCK 

cockerels. From the Gould-laying strain $3.50, 
$1.00 and $5.00. Also few pure-bred Rhode 
Island Reds, same price. High View Poultry 

Farm. Carlvle, Sask._ •’**” 

LIGHT BRAHMA. BLACK LANGSHAN, WHITE 
Rock cockerels, $4.00. Toulouse gandenj, 
$5.00 Bronze toms $5 00. White toms $6 00. 

Albert White, Fairlight, Sask. _ 6-2 

PURE-BRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKKRELS. 
April hatched. $3.00 each. Pure-bred White 
Holland turkevs, hens $5.00, toms $0.00 each. 
Mrs. G. Greenfield, Nokomis, Sask. 
s C. WHITE LEGHORNS, BUFF ORPING- 
tons, Rouen ducks. Ellen .Tickling, Dugald, 

M an. _±4? 

TOM BARRON, 282-EGG-STRAIN DIRECT 
imported Wvandottes and Leghorn Cockerels^ 
Ma ting list free, J. J. Funk, Morden, Man. 4-7 
BABY CHICKS, OUR SPRING BOOKINGS 
heavy. Don’t delay. Columbia Poultry Ranch 

Steveston. B.C. _______ 

Wanted—fifty or hundred young 


f Ail I V, I ' 1 v, .. -- 

hens. Alfred Lints. Decker, Man. 

LEGHORNS 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKER- 

els, pure-bred, $2.00. Mrs. J. A. Leitch. Strath- 
clair, Man. ___1_ 

SINGLE COMB WHITE , LE £”J? RN! ?r,* ^£ 
erels. $2.00 each or three for $.5.00; pullets, $L75 
each R. Mills. Box 168. Durtrea. Man. 5-2 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
els. From good laying strain. $2.00 each. T 
W. McLean, Strathclair. Man *>-•’ 


POULTRY SUPPLIES-LEG BANDS, Alu¬ 
minum. 90c. 1(40; celluloid colons! spiral $liMl 
100; C|jg boxes, 1.5 eggs. $2.40 dot.; 30 eggs. $3 50 
do*.; incubator thermometers, $1 00 Every¬ 
thing for poultrymen. Beautiful catalog free 
Brett Mfg Co., Winnipeg, 49tf 

SEND FOB OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 

catalogue of incubators, brooders, chick total, leg 
bands, and a complete line of poultry supplies. 
Sovereign Poultry Supply House, Ltd , Edmon- 
_ ton, Alfa. 

FOR SALE CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 240 EGG. 
first-class condition. $28. E. Young, Oak 
Like, Man. 2-6 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 
DEALERS 


SHIP YOUR LIVESTOCK TO UNITED CHAIN 

Growers Limited, Livestock Department, St 
Boniface, Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, and 
thus lie sure of getting every last cent of value, 
together with any premiums that are going 
If desired, all shipments can be fully insured. 
Write for particular* Purchasing Stocker 
feeders and breeding heifers, giving personal 
attention and securing special ami free freight 
rates and Government expense refund attended 
to tor you. Any district wishing to develop 
co-operative livestock shipping can have the 
*ei vice of one of our organizers free of charge by 
writing our nearest office. United Grain Growers 
Limited, St. Boniface, Calgary, Edmonton. 
Moose Jaw 4 tf 

FOR GOOD RESULTS TRY STAPLES * FER- 

guson, Union Stock Yards, St. Boniface, with 
your next shipment. Farmers’ co-operative 
•hipmeni* carefully handled. Veterinary health 
attached to Wit of lading itinsm 
dollars to you. 


&BAD QKA1A 

r -—\ 

SEED TESTING 

Guide anbacribtvr# who wish to have seed 
grain tested for purity, grading and ger¬ 
mination may have same don# fre# of 
charge, by Rending samples to Domin¬ 
ion Government Seed Branch at Winni¬ 
peg or Calgary. T#n tests will be made 
free for any one farmer, after which a 
nominal f#e i# charged. 


CHOICE SEED GRAIN—MITCHELL’S IM- 

proved Marquis excels in yield and quality. 
Seed closely related to my Challenge Cup, also 
championship winning grain at Chicago in 
strongest competition yet known, according 
to experts present. Will spare limited quantity 
$6.00 bushel. Dark color, pure ami clean 
Neither time or expense spared to secure best 
possible. Better seed not being offered. Mit¬ 
chell, Trunx Phone, Dahinda, Sask. 4-4 

SEED OATS—EVERYONE OFFERING HEED 
claims it to be more or less clean, but we 
have big. strong, tested seed oats, practically 
absolutely free from wild oats and all other 
weed seed*, and will let you be the Judge and 
ship subject to y'.ur approval. We arc improv¬ 
ing our stooks every year. Catalog free. 
Harris MoFayden 8*-d Company Limited, 
Farm Seed Specialists, Winnipeg. 62tf 


SEED BOOK NOW READY FOR MAILING. 

The Guide has published a SEED BOOK which 
deals in a comprehensive manner with the 
whole question of improved seed If you are 
interested in raising more bushels of better 
quality write for a copy of this book. A postcard 
will bring it The Grain Growers' Guide. 
Winnipeg. 68tf 

SELLING-PURE RED BOBS WHEAT; SEED 

obtained direct from Scager Wheeler and The 
Guide. Grown under the rules of the Seed 
Growers Association. Price, $10.50 per bus , 
bags included. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. W. It. Brockinton, Hunnyside Seed 
Farm, Elva, Man.___j_^ 

FOR SALE- -NEW INDUSTRIAL OATS, ORIGI- 

nated by Steele Briggs Co. Malster barley, 
winter rye, silver hull buckwheat, hog millet., 
timothy seed, Early Bovee seed potatoes and 
some good white potatoes at $ 2.00 a bushel, 
Send for samples and prices to Oliver Eby, 
Guernsey, Sask. 

SEED FLAX—BIG MONEY IN FLAX. MANY 
farmers have more than paid for their land 
with one crop. Investigate our perfectly-cleaned 
seed, guaranteed free fiom mustard Free 
catalog. Harris MoFayden Seed Company 
Limited. Farm Seed Specialists, Winnipeg. 52tf 

SEED FLAX—300 BUSHELS OF THE VERY 

best, grown on breaking, $6.00 per bushel. Also 
200 bushels seed wheat, grown from registered 
Seager Wheeler Marquis, $3.60 per bushel 
Both cleaned ready for sowing. John Horton. 
Katrime, Man. _ 

FOR SALE 8WEE1 CLOVER SEED, WHITE 

Bloom, hulled or urihulled. $20 per bushel f.o.b. 
Sintaluta. Sufficient extra weight given if 
unhulled. W G Hill A Sons, Sintaluta, Sask. 

5tf 


BIG SNAP IN PURE RED BOBS WHEAT— 

Wheeler’s registered 1918 stock. $5 00 per 
bushel; two-bushel sack, $ 10 . Grown in dry- 
bob. Sample damaged by drought. W. W. 
Moloney, Kaleida, Man. 5-2 

FOR SALE—500 BUSHEKS MARQUIS WHEAT. 

clean, grown on breaking, $3.00 per bushel; alao 
car <if good seed barley, Mensurv $ 2.00 per 
bushel. Samples on request. T. B Bone, 
Inni“fail, Al ta. 

SELLING—CAR LOAD FINEST MARQUIS 

wheat, dark, grown on breaking, from clean seed. 
Germination 97%, weight 67 pounds. None 
b etter. $3.00 J Iv Gustos, Calgary, Alta Otf 

SELLING-300 BUSHELS LEADER OATS. OFF 

breaking, second generation, 98% germination 
Good, clpan seed, $2.00 bushel, bags included. 
G. W. Kurt*. Good water, Sask 


SEI.l 1NG — 600 BUSHELS KITCHENER 

wheat. $3 50; 400 bushels O \ C barley. $2 26 
allowing half-cost sacks on 20 bushels wheat or 
40 bushels barlcv Can shin via Canadian 
1 aeitic or Canadian National Railway. Oliver 
i-uulish, PivMivi, Sjisk <V 4 

LEADER OATS. GOVERNMENT GEHM1NA- 

tion test, 90‘J six days, absolutely clean, from 
breaking. $165 bagged Car lots Write for 
prices Kitchener wheat, pure and cleaned, 
*4 00 bagged. Vincent Hnldook, Euaeland, 

s "" 1 '____6-3 

FOB SALE TWO CABS SEED (MIS, ONE 
Banner, germinating 91%: one Abundance, 
gerniina. ing 90‘~ Each contains approximately 
ujuf of ouo |>«t ivut wilt) tints Also tlnvo ours 
feed oats M u Ferlev, Prc eceville Sask 

PREMOST FLAX. GERMINATION TEST. 

Dominion Government seed laboratory, 100 % 
four days, $6 (40 bushel, Ivags extra; sample 
Nadon Maxwell Scott, Saak 

EOK SALE 5,(100 HUNHEI.S ABUNDANCE 

sci-d oats, grown on new land Sample free 
$1 00 bushel, Humboldt. John A Langi-nhotT, 
r iiMn, Sask 


" ESTERN RYE GRASS SEED. GOVERNMENT 

germination and purity test, eleamsl and Includ¬ 
ing bags. $21 per 100 lbs G B. Scabrook. 
Plunkett, Sask 0-2 


700 BUSHELS KITCHENER WHEAT, RK- 

eleaned, grown on breaking. Sets! obtained from 
Guide and McKenzie’s 1918; $1.00 bushel, bags 
extra, f.o.b. MeCready llnvs., Krskine, Alta. 4-4 

LEADER OATS CLEANED, SEED TEST 99G . 
$1.50 bushel. O.A.C. No. 21 barh -y, eleaneu, 
$1.50 bushel. Hags extra R. A Allan, Dalroy. 
Alta. ___ 5 I 4 

SELLING WESTERN RVE GRASS SEED. 

Fn>e from noxious weeds $20 per ewt.; eleamsl 
and sacked. 11 ilfred Jones, tuyermay, Sask 

SELLING BY CAR LOAD VICTORY oil's, 

4 lean, grown on breaking, enormous yicldor, 
great drought resistor $115 bushel. Seeds. 
Hex 3(iS, Sh-iunayon. Sask. 5-3 

MARQUIS WHEAT GROWN ON BREAKING 

from legist (-red seed; purchased 1919 from Harris 
MoFayden. $3.75 bushel; eleamsl. Hags in - 
eluded R. A. Graham, Govan, Sask. 5-3 

SELLING MACARONI SEED WHEAT. RIIST 

resistant. Stands more drought than any 
other variety $2.45. Bags extra. I. 8011 - 
stelie, Duval, Sask. 5 2 

SELLING KITCHENER WHEAT, SEAGER 

Wheeler stock Car lots, $3 00 bushel; small 
lots, $3.50. Sacks extra. F.O.B. Wileox, 
Snsk A F Humbert 5-4 


FOR SALE 10(1 BUSHELS BED HOBS WHEAT. 

Secured foundation stock from Grain Growers’ 
Guide in 1918; $7 00 bushel, sacks included 
Mrs, W. R ansom, Mountainside, Man. 4-3 
FOR SALE KITCHENER WHEAT, ABSO- 
lutely P'ire and clgaii, per bushel, $4.00, bags 
free. Fogelvik Farm, Alsask, Mask. Andrew 
Anderson. 4-4 

SELLING PURE MARQUIS NE El) WIIK AT, 
grown from registered seed on breaking, grade 
two, $3 00 per bushel. A, MeMillau, Dubuc, 
Sask. 4-3 


Kilt SALK 500 BUSHELS FLAX, $6.00 BUS. 

sacked, 95% germination; 10,000 rhubarb roots, 
S1.25do*en. David Mulholland, Barons, Alta. 
_ 4-3 

SELLING 400 BUSHELS LEADER OATS, 

From Harris McFayden seed. $1.75 bushel. 
Luetkar, Shaunavon. 5-4 

RED BOBS WHEAT. $7.00 PER BUSHEL, 

reeleaned and bagged. Robert Clark, Speers 
Sask. 4-3 

BROME grass SEED, CLEANED AND BAG* 
god, $25 hundred. Sample on request. Wm 
Baker. Willodene Farm, Graynville, Man. 4-3 
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SELLING CLEANED SEED FLAX, $6.00 PER 
bushel, bags included. I). M. Robertson, Lawson, 
Sask 0-2 

SELLING KIT< HENEH WHEAT. HIGH GER- 
initiation. clean, $3 25 bushel, sacks extra. 
Arthur Bozson, Bethune, Sask. 3-4 


RED HOBS WHEAT One bushel, $10; two- 
bushel bag, $18, Grown from Seager W’Jioeler 
seed. Wm. J. Mathieson, Tuxford, Sask. 5-0 

KITCHENER WHEAT HACKED. $5.00 PER 

bushel, f.o.b. Valor. J. A. Smith, Stonehenge, 
Sask. 5-2 


FOR SALE WESTERN RYE GRASS HEED. 

$20 per hundred. 8 . Richmond, Igross, Sask 
_5-2 

200 BUSHELS. CLEANED, PURE MARQUIS 

wheat from registered seed. Bedson Bros , 
Fenner, Alta. 0-2 

WHITE BANNER OATS. PURE, YIELDED 115 

bushels per acre. Send for sample and price 
Robert MeAllister. Mvrtle Creek, Alta. 0-3 

FOR SALE KITCHENER WHEAT. CLEANED 

and free from weeds. Priee $3 50 bushel, sacks 
in cluded. W. Lowe, Ami*k, Alta. _ 0-2 

SELLING- RED BOBS WHEAT GROWN FROM 

seed obtained from Guide $*.00 bushel. Irwin 
Mcl ,ervI. Norgate, Man. _ 

WANTED—SPRING RYE FREE FROM WILD 

oats fa ster Hammond. Maple Creek, Sask. 0-2 

KITCHENER WHEAT—$3.50 BUSHEL, BAGG- 

ed. Wm. Hanson, Tessier, Sask. 5-2 

NORWAY KING OATS AT *2.00. L. O. W AL- 

strom, Young, Sask. 5-3 

WANTED—CAR~l 6 aiTGOLD RAIN OATS POR 
seerl. H. 8 . Simpson. Okotoka, Alberta. 4-3 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 


SEED GRAIN—Con tin ued 

SFXUNG—PURE O.A.C. A Nil MENSURY 
barley, grown on now land, Guaranteed free 
from noxious wc«l*. Viowfiold Farms, Oak 
Bluff, Man. 6-3 

IX) K SALK GFJNUINK GRIMM’S ALFALFA 
oecd, 90c. per ll>; also selected Dakota alfalfa 
*eed, (MV. per lb, both Saskatchewan grown. 
A. J. Loveridge, Grenfell. Sask. 6-2 

SELLINtI CAR BANNEH SEED OATS. GOV- 
ernment test, 95% six days. Threshed dry, $1.10, 
f.o.b. Uyerson, Sask. Sample free. Thus. 

Hen wick, Box 83, Mary field, Sask.__ 

SELLING ALLAN FLAX SKKD, $5.50 PKK 
bushel, bags extra. Also fall rye, grown from the 
sweepstake rye of 1917 Price on application. 
John F. Strachan, Miniota, Man. 6-2 

FX)R SALK-A FEW HUNDRED BINHEI-S OF 
K<sk 1 60-Hlay outs, $1.00 bushel. O. S. 

Gnnong, Sturgis, Snsk.____ 6-4 

400 111!NtIKUN MAKQl IS WHEAT. GROWN 
from pure stock, donned, $.i 00 bushel, bags 

extra. Hen Avery, Lauder, Man _ *‘>-2 

NFXLTnG 1,100 IU NULLS MAItQl IS SKKl) 
w heat Adolph Johnson Fillmore, Sask _ 

sKKD oats FoTf sale UY U.F.A. camrosk. 

Alberta. Writ*' secretary for particulars 0-2 
SELLING FLAX, CLEANED. $5.25 BUSHEL, 
bags free. W J. Sehoutcn■ Ravmore, Sask_ 


FARM LANDS 

$44-ACRE MIDWEST FARM, $5,000. ON STATE 
nuid. Go(sl all times of year, mile stores, etc., 
motor bus passes farm, near HU center, only 
eight miles large city. As good soil as lies out of 
doors; well-drained productive tillage, stream- 
watered pasture for large herd; wood, timber, 
fruit 10 -room house, steam-heat, view over 
beautiful river which farm borders, house could 
not ls> replaced for $ 7 , 000 ; large barns, etc To 
settle (illicitlyi low price, $.'>,000 is made, easy 
terms. Where can you equal this exceptional 
bargain? Details, page 73, Strout's Farm Bar¬ 
gains, 23 states; copy free K A. Strout Farm 
Agency, 208 B.G., Plymouth Building, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn. _ 

STOCKMEN. 160-ACRE HAY FARM, CKN- 
cral Alberta The assurance of a feinl supply at 
all times. The 1919 crop sold to a large rancher 
for one-quarter the list price. If you purchase 
hay at all you are interested. Situated one-half 
mile from divisional point on Grand Trunk 
Railway where cars are always available and 
handling costs reduced to a minimum. Yield 
estimated at 130 tons annually. Your own 
judgment will convince you that this will bo a 
much-sought for investment in the next 10 years 
Full particulars, 11. A. Chapman, Lacombc, 

Alta.___ 

LUCKY' LAKE. 640 ACRES, SECTION 27, TOWN- 
shit* 23, Range 8 , West Third Meridian, 3 <•$ 
miles from good town, very best wheat land, 
chocolate loam, clay subsoil, K >0 acres now 
breaking, disced ready for crop; 320 acres break¬ 
ing, stubble, small buildings. Price $10 acre, not 
loss than $5000 cash, balance terms to suit at 
7%. Owner Geo. Kellett, 316 Pender St. Van¬ 
couver, B.C. _ 6*2 

FOR SALE—WE HAVE FARM LANDS IX)It 
sale, cheap, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Can satisfy the smallest prospective 
buyer. In some instances the sum of $200 to 
$300 will cover the first year's payment. Write 
us for particulars, stating district desired. Will 

gladly supply full details. The Royal Trust 
Conipauy, 436 Main S treet, Winn ipeg. tf 

FOR SALE 160~ACRKN NEAR FLEET, ALTA 
(Ml acres under cultivation, 28 acres summer- 
fnllowed, good serviceable buildings, house, good 
new barn, driving shed and granary, two wells, 
fenc«xi around the outside and cross fenced. 
$;«) |v>r acre on terms, or discount for cash 
11 . Goudic, Fleet. Alta. 5-2 


FOR SALE FIRST-CLASS IMPROVED HALF- 

section, 300 acres under cultivation, 125 acres 
good summerfallow. Fair buildings, well, 
telephone; three miles from Bounty. Will sell 
farm, stock ami Implements for $65 per acre. 
John K. Weir, Box 8 . Bounty, Sas k. 3-4 

$20 ACRES OF FARM LAND IN MIXED FARM- 
tng district, seven miles from Duck Lake, 80 
acres broken, all fenced. House and stable. 
Good hav slough. Price $4,400. Terms’ $1,000 
cash, balance to suit purchaser. For further 
information write Hank of Montreal, Duck Lake, 

Sa sk _ 6-3 

SOll R IS L120 ACRES, ALMOST JOINS 
town, all cultivated; rimxI buildings; no better 
farming conditions in Western Canada. $35. 
terms Winnipeg 25 miles out 550 acres, soil 
unbeatable, fair buildings, shelter belt; abundance 
water, four miles elevator. $50; terms. Maditl, 
Hull man Co. Winnipeg 

FOR SALE 4UK) ACRES, 140 ACRES SHMMKR- 
fallow, 360 acres stubbie, balance prairie. Good 
buildings, telephone, abundance good water. 
Two-aiui-a-hall miles from siding. $35 i>or 
acre, $5,000 cash. Wo,herspoon A Sons. Mel- 

ville, Sask _ 6-4 

GOOD CHANCti FOR GOOD MAN IN SI RE 
crop district, 480 acres unimproved, two miles 
from goixl town, good roads, 2 tMl acres own, 
plenty fuel, some meadow, near river; rich black 
loam; 10 year; to pay Is a real faun. Swif., 
Bowstnan River, Xian 6-3 

FX>K SALE *480 ACRES. H\ K MILLS KHOM 
good town, 130 acres summerfallow, 45 acres 
stubble, balance prairie Good buildings, 
telephone and well. $3.5 per acre, $3,000 cash 
Wotherspoon A Sons, Melville. Sask 6-4 

SELLING-HALF-SECTION. THRKK-AND-A- 
half miles from Guernsey. All arable. 150 acres 
broken. SO new breaking; 70 one crop off Small 
house and stable $25 acre; $1,000 cash, balance 
half crop. Mrs MeMeans, Guernsey, Sa.sk 6-2 
W rilS'OT. OATS, BARLEY AND FLAX NAN- 
katehewan lea<ls all other provinces Write for 
our list improved and unimproved farms for 
sale in Last Mountain Valley, maps, etc. T. F 
Thompson Agencies. Nokonus, Sask. 6-4 

480 ACRES—NAM AO DISTRICT II MILES 
from Edmonton, 275 cultivated, gi>od buildings, 
gixxl fences, best soil; Natitao district foremost 
in Western Canada. Box 130, CamdifT, Alta. 
_5-4 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR CASH, 
no matter where located. Particulars free. 
Heal Estate Salesman Co., Dept. 18, Lincoln, 
Ncbr. _Stf 

TWELVE FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE—HATZIC 
district. T. Catherwood. Hatsio, B.C. 5-2 


FARM LANDS—Continued 

320 ACRES STOCK FARM. EVERYTHING 

ncc*-sHary, plenty free range; choice wheat land. 
Price very low. Write for further details. 
Address Box 20. Dolcy, Alberta __ 

I HAVE FOR SALE A GOOD HALF-SECTION. 

four mill's from Fleet, Alberta. Good buildings. 
Write for particulars. J. W. Heisey, Castor, 
Alberta. 6-2 

I HAVE CASH BUYERS FOR SALEABLE FARMS 
Will deal with owners only. Give description, 
location and cash price. James P. White, 

New Franklin. Mo. _ 42-8 

EXCHANGE QUARTER LAND TO TRADE 
for big Humeiy or Aultman tractor. Must be 
in good condition. P. Ramsey, D ore nice, Alta. 

5-2 


FARMS FOR SALE -640 AND 480-ACRE 

equipped farms, good soil and water, central 
Manitoba. Owner: Box 215, Winnipeg. _ 5-2 

WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNERS OF 
lands for Hale, any district. Blain-Went* Land 
Company. Saskatoon. _ 4-4 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA. CENTRE OF A 

great farming country. Write for Information, 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

WOULD EXCHANGE CITY PROPERTY* 

Equity $900, for farm machinery or stock. Apply 

29 6 Toronto St., Winning. _ 

IF YOU WANT TO SELL OR EXCHANGE YOUR 
property, write me. John J. Black, 47 St., 
Chippewa Fnlln, Wis. 

WANTED HEAR FROM OWNER FARM OR 

unimproved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin, 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—NICHOLS A SHEPPARD THRESH- 

ing outfit. 25-85 double cylinder steam engine 
with plow, platform, water tanks, coal bunkerB 
36 in x tM) in. separator, run 75 days, tanks, belts 
cable; everything complete. Price $4,500. 
Carmichael Bros., llallboro, Man. 5-2 


SELLING— 10-20 TITAN TRACTOR WITH Ex¬ 
tension rims, 12-foot International cultivator, 
three-furrow Hamilton tractor plow. Engine 
sold separately if desired. Outfit used season 
of 1919. Guarantee*! first-class condition. G. H. 
Donoy, Thornhill, Man. 4-2 

FOR SALE 30-60 HART-PARR GAS ENGINE, 
five-bottom Cockshutt plow, stubble and 
breaker bottoms, extra shears. Red River 
Special separator, 28 x 40; Universal self feeder 
and all attachments. Used one season. $4,000 
cash. Box 5, Piapot, Sask. 5-4 


FOR SALE ONE COMBINATION THRESHING 
outfit, 10 lLP. International engine and 20-in. 
new Racine separator. For further particulars 
write Norman, Francis, Box 20, Portage La 
Prairie, Man. 4-4 


FOR SALE— 20-11.P. INTERNATIONAL TRAC- 

tor, type C, and Goodison 28-42 separator 
complete. Threshed about 160,000 bushels. 
Price $1,500. 10 % off for cash. Geo. Myers, 

Belmont, Man. 4-3 


FOR SALE—A SPLENDID THRESHING OUT- 

fit, in good shape; 10-20 International single 
cylinder tractor, and 24-40 New Racine separa¬ 
tor, complete. A snap at $ 1,200 cash. Apply’ 
Box 10, Ijiuder, Man. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—20-40 CASE GAS 
tractor, good repair. Sell cheap for cash or will 
sell on terms. Would exchange for horses or 
cattle or both. Francis Stangler, Strathmore, 
Alta. 4-4 


FOR SALK—ONE SIX-FURROW COCKSHUTT 
engine gang, fitted with six stubble and five 
breaker bottoms. Also one Goodison separator. 
28 in. cylinder; all in first class running order. 
C. Bily, Millwood, Man. 5-2 

F A RMKR S SAVE TI1 AT SHORT GR AIN— 

Equip your binder with my canvas - control 
clutcli, and you can cut and save the shortest 
crop. (Patent applied for ) For full particulars 
a pply Box 8 , Neville. Sask. _ 

WILL TRADE HORSES FOR 16-30 RUMELY 
oil pull engine or will trade 30-60 plowing and 
threshing outfit complete, in running order, for 
16-30 outfit. Give particulars. 0. H. Zeller, 
Pennant. Sask. _6-2 

FX)R SALE COMPI.KTE THRESHING OUT- 

fit, in good running order; Sawyer-Massey Engine, 
32-11 .P. used 40day's; Nichols & Sheppard separa¬ 
tor 36 x 56. A bargain. Write Jas. Ransdell, 
Kin hey, Snsk 6-2 

A LARGE THRESHING OUTFIT FOR $860; 

15 horse Case Steamer and 32 by 54 Case separa¬ 
tor with blower. A snap. Prairie Stock Farm, 
Battlcford, Sask._ 

FOR SALK -SMITH FORM-A-TRACTOR, TWO 

kerosene burners for For*!, sixteen-inch sulky 
plow, Cockshutt democrat; all new; sacrifice 
pri ces. Robt. Border, E beneser. Snsk. 5-2 

20-40 CASE TRACTOR WITH FIVE-FUR ROW 

Cockshutt, plowed 450 acres. Exchange for 
cattle or cash; owner leaving Canada. Write 
Henry Cole, Maisonvillc, Snsk. 2-6 

FOR SALE—ONE SIX-FURROW VERITY KN- 
gine gang plow with breaker bottoms only. 
$350. f o b TV Winton, Alberta. Broke only 
500acres. Wrn Bryce, Dc Winton, Alta. _ 

SELLING — STEAM THRESHING OUTFIT, 
Nichols A Sheppard, engine 25-H.P. double 
cylinder; Reeves separator 40 x 63, run three 
falls. Thos. Benson, Raymore, Sask. 4-4 


SELLING—P. A O. ENGINE GANG. EIGHT 
stubble, six breaker, extra shears. $350. Forkner 
cultivator, 11 foot, $150. Both used but little. 
K. P St. John, Kisbev, Sask. _ 5-2 

FOR SALE—TEN-BOTTOM COCKSHUTT 

breaker engine gang in first class condition. 
$300 cash. Wm. Cates, Cabri, Sask. _ 5-2 

FOR SALE—12-25 WATERLOO BOY TRACTOR, 

only plowed 75 acres, $SO0 cash. Edgar Durham. 
Belmont, Man. _ 

SELLING—CHOPPING OUTFIT. 7-H J». MANI- 
toba engine and eight-inch Galloway grinder, 
$175. H. M. Murray, Beverley, Saak. 6-2 


FARM MACHINERY—Continued GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS 


SELLING—ONE DIAMOND GANG PLOW, 

lever lift; good repair. New Shares and extras. 
$25. R. Moore. Box 73. Douglas, Man._ 


WANTED — 
Star* n>iw 


24-INCH STEEL BREAKER. 
T> W Haleourt. Alt* 


WANTED TO BUY—JUMBO BREAKER. AD- 

dress. A. R. Berry, Grandview. Man. _ 5-2 

SELLING—ROBERT BELL STEAM ENGINE. 

26 h.p., and Buffalo Pitts separator, 34 x 56, Ruth 
feeder, caboose and tank, $3,o00. Also 30 x 60 
Mogul oil plowing tractor with extensions and 
oil tank, $2,250. All in first class condition. 
Will consider exchange for horses, Percherons 
preferred. Jas. A. Connell, R.R. No. 1, Nee- 
pawa, Man. ___ 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—32-50 DAISY 

separator and 20 h.p. Sawyer-Massey steam 
portable engine. Always been under cover. 
Will exchange for a good combination outfit. 
Herbert Asselstine. Manson. Man._ 


FOR SALE—25-75 CASE STEAM PLOWING 

tractor, first class order. Also Rumely 40-64 
separator, first class condition. For informaton, 


SIX-FURROW. 14-INCH JOHN DEERE EN- 

gine gang, complete, $450, f.o.b. Shanawan. 
Communicate with W. M. Dryden, Shanawan, 


Man. 


FOR SALE—25-45 TWIN CITY TRACTOR AND 

five-furrow Oliver gang, stubble bottoms. All 
in good shap e. Jacob Hansen, Bassano, Alta. 6-2 

WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE A 12-25 MOGUL 

tractor for oats, hay or sheaves. Hoffmann 

Bros., Maple Creek, Sask. _6-2 

WANTED — 24-INCH COCKSHUTT SCRUB 
plow. State price. Donald McKenzie, Neelin, 

Man. 6-2 

WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE CASE 110 STEAM 
plowing outfit in Saskatchewan. Write Robert 
Carmichael, Victor, Montana. 6-2 

FOR SALE—SIX-FURROW VERITY SELF- 
leveling plow Plowed only 125 acres. $300 
cash takes it. Box 12, Winkler, Man. 
WANTED — FORDSON TRACTOR, FIRST- 
class condition. State price. H. Gorrell, Oxbow, 
Sask. _ 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—30-60 TITAN KERO- 

sene tractor, eight-furrow plow, nearly new, 
cheap. Address, Box 133, Wilkie, Sask. 5-3 


WANTED—EIGHT OR 10-BOTTOM ENGINE 

g ang. Write J. Bartlett, Friedenstal, Alta. 

30-60 HART-PARR KEROSENE ENGINE—A1 

shape. A. L. Watson. Brough. Sask._ 6-4 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED BY END OF MARCH—MARRIED 

man to work on mixed farm. House, milk, 
fuel, vegetables provided. State wages, G. 
P. Burns, Blackfalds, Alberta. 5-4 

EXPERIENCED FARMER. MARRIED, WANTS 

position on farm as manager, or would rent on 
shares if everything was furnished. State wages 
or terms in first letter. Apply Box 74, Killarney, 
Man. _ 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED FARMER,- MAR- 

ried,work fully-equipped half-section, share basis; 
under owner’s direction. Guaranteed wage. 
Cowan, Waldeck, Sask _ 

WANTED—WOMAN TO TAKE FULL CHARGE 

as housekeeper on farm. State wages. Apply 
Wm. Martin. Wiggins. Sask _ 

WANTED POSITION IN STORE, BY YOUNG, 
trustworthy girl. Address; T. Farion, Short- 
dale, Man._t-f 


HAY AND FEED 

THREE CARS NO. I WHEAT STRAW, PltKS- 
sed, ready for shipment. Apply J. N. Morris, 
Nokomis, Sask. Box 158. 5-2 

FOR SALE—THREE CARS BALED UPLAND 
hay. A. C. Portway, Hayter, Aha. 5-2 


FOR SALE—GREEN OAT SHEAVES. CON- 
taining good oats. Henri Vicario, Edam. Sask. 

4-4 

HAY FOR SALF2—A FEW CARS FOR IMMED1- 

ate delivery. $26 per ton. A. E. Johnson, 
Glenboro. Man. 6-2 

FEED AND NEED OATS WANTED -SEVERAL 
cars each week: rush samples and prices. Jensen 
Lumber Co , Prelate, Sask. 6 tf 


BALED WHEAT STRAW—$10 PER TON. 
J. Wookey, Guernsey, Sask. 


LUMBEE, FENCE POSTS, ETC. 


FENCE POSTS—LUMBER. CEMENT. PLAS- 
ter, fence wire and other supplies at bottom 
wholesale price* direct from factory. McCollum 
Lumber and Supply Co., Union Trust Building, 
Winnipeg, Man. 2 -tf 


FENCE POSTS---SPLIT CEDAR. ROUND TAM- 

arac and willow fence poets. Write for carload 
prices, delivered. Enterprise Lumber Co., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

CUT OUT THE MIDDLE-MAN—ORDER YOUR 
green tamarac fence posts from Adolph Benesh. 
J unkins. Alta._ 4.3 


PATENTS AND LEGAL 

FETHERSTONAUGH A tXL, THE OLD 
established firm. Patents everywhere. Head 
Office, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto; Ottawa 
Office, 5 Elgin 8 t. Offices throughout Canada 
Booklet free. 3 $tf 

HUDSON, ORMOND, SPICE * SYMINGTON, 
barristers, solicitors, et*„ 303-7 Merchants Bank 
Building. Winnipeg, Canada." Phones, Main 
4374-5-8. 15tf 

CASK. BGERTON R.. 10 ADELAIDE EAST. 
Toronto. Patent* Canadian, foreign. Booklet 
free. tf 


RUSSELL. HAJtTNBY, BARRISTERS. 


SASKA- 

tf 


MONEY SAVED ON PAINT—POWDERPA1NT 

costs less than half the price of Linseed Oil 
Paint. Last for years. Good for inside or out¬ 
side. Mixed with water as wanted for use. 
Costs $1.80 per gsllon. Send for color card 
MeColloin Lumber & Supply Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Winnipeg. 5.3 


NO. 1 B.C. WINTER APPLES FOR SALE. $3.10 

per box. Over 25 box lots, $3.00 per box 
f.o.b. Viscount, Sask. Viscount Grain Growers’ 
Association Ltd, W. Wilcox. Secretary. 4-3 

SPRUCE WATER TANKS, ANY SIZE OR 

shape, factory price. Stronger, cheaper ami 
better than galvanized iron. Quick service. 
B rett Manufacturing Co., Winnipeg, _ 10t f 

FOR SALE—120 RODS TEN-STRAND WOVEN 

wire, also 650 rods five and sixsstranl mostly 
Five-strand wire was never used. H.P Trapp, 
Barons, Alta. _ 6-2 

BEULAH MISSION RESCUE AND MATKR- 

oity Home for Women and Girls. Apply Mar 
-on. Box 1118, Edruonl on, Alte e.f 


ONE FANCY STOCK SADDLE—$95. CASH 
Vernon King, Perdue, Sask. _6-2 

A NICE CUPA FORD BODY FOR SALE. JOHN 

.1 Cornel son. Main Centro Snsk 5-3 

SEND 25c FOR THREE NEW SONGS. BOX 171, 
Trochu, Alta. 6-2 


FOXES 


FOR SALE—CHOICE SILVER BLACK BREED- 

ing foxes. Reid Bros., Bothwell, Ontario, Can. 

53-10 


HONBY 

“PURE AS THE BEE MADE IT”—CLOVER, 

28c. per lb.; Fall Flowers, 24c; Buckwheat, 20c. 
Crate lot, 60 lbs. Special discounts on eight 
crates or more. Weir Bros., 60 Chester Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. __ » 4 tf 

SIX 10-LB. PAILS CLOVER HONEY, $17. 
Wilber Swayze, Dunnville, Ont. 4-3 


The Printed Word 

Continued from page 24 

copies. This would give a production 
of from 40,000 to 50,000 books per 
annum. It is not likely that this quan¬ 
tity will increase very much for some 
years to come, or at least until the 
population of Canada is many times 
what it is today. 

Book Importations 

Canada’s book importations have 
been principally from the United States 
of late years, both on account of the 
propinquity of the market and the fact 
that the war crippled the British pub¬ 
lishing industry, while transatlantic 
shipments were difficult. There is thus 
the spectacle of a steady increase in 
importations from the United States 
and a decrease, up to 1919, in imports, 
from Great Britain. For the fiscal year, 
ending March 31, 1919, Canada im¬ 
ported books to the value of $581,228 
from Great Britain and $2,571,236 from 
the United States. For the first six 
months of the present fiscal year, or up 
to September 30, 1919, importations 
from Great Britain were valued at 
$314,952, and from the United States 
at $1,578,886. An analysis of the re¬ 
turns shows that only in the item of 
bibles, hymn and prayer books do im¬ 
portations from Great Britain continue 
to exceed those from the United States. 
In all other classes of books the United 
States leads by a considerable margin. 

There is yet another product of the 
printing office which bulks largely in 
output, and that is that miscellaneous 
mass of material known as advertising 
matter. This includes catalogs, book¬ 
lets, folders, etc. Next to the produc¬ 
tion of newspapers, the manufacture of 
catalogs ranks highest in the list of 
printing-shop products and a whole 
chapter could be written on the pre¬ 
paration and-publication of the immense 
mail order catalogs which aro now such 
a feature of the domestic life of the 
people. This work forms a business in 
itself and gives employment to a small 
army of workers. Naturally a con¬ 
siderable volume of this kind of mater¬ 
ial is sent into Canada from the United 
States. For the last fiscal year im¬ 
portations exceeded two million pounds 
in weight and $594,949 in value, while 
for the first, half of the present year 
both these figures are considerably ex¬ 
ceeded. 


The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship is an organization in 
Great Britain to encourage women to 
enter parliament. Women in Canada are 
eligible for legislatures and parliament. 
Perhaps next election may see Canadian 
women in the new parliament. 






leather pro¬ 
tector, just 
like the sol¬ 
diers use. 




HURRY 
ONLY A 
FEW LEFT 


If you like, you can take it out of the pro¬ 
tector and wear it on a chain or a fob. Only 
a limited quantity left. Earn one by selling 
only $7.50 worth of our big, beautiful Caleiv 
dars at 10 cents each; lovely Easter and 
other postcards at six for 10 cents; nnd sure- 
growing flower and vegetable seeds at 10 
cents a packet. IT’S THREE TIMES AS EASY TO 
SELL THREE KINDS OF GOODS. Send no money 
—we trust you. Mail your order NOW. The Gold 
Medal Company (22nd year In business), Dept. 
G.G.42T., 311 Jarvis Street Toronto, Ont. 



Boys! Girls! 

Y ouCan Earn Big Money 

Easy, pleasant work for your spare time 

selling GOLD MEDAL MAGNIFICENT ART 
CALENDARS, PRINTED IN COLORS, at 10 

cents each; beautifully colored and richly 
embossed EASTER AND OTHER POST¬ 
CARDS at six for 10 cents; and sure-growing 
flower and vegetable seeds at 10 cents a 
packet. IT’S THREE TIMES AS EASY TO 
SELL THREE KINDS OF GOODS. One- 
third of all the money taken in is your pro¬ 
fit. $1.00 for every . — — 


f3.00 worth you sell. $100 

Send no money—We |N CA sh prizes 

trust you. Just write G | ven f or quickest 

ns saying you want to sales. 1st Prize, $20: 

sell and we’ll send you 2nd Prize $15: 3rd 

* > nn .. q ,, .. Prize, $10; 4th Prize, 

•. .LOO worth. Sell the $s 00; and 50 Prizes 

goods, keep $1.00 your- 0 f $1.00 each. Full 

self, then send us particulars given when 

$2,00. THE GOLD flll,n9 your order - 

MEDAL CO., 311 Jar- -—- 

vis Street, Toronto, Ont., Dept. G.G.66T.B. 
('22nd year in business). 


Prize. $10; 4th Prize, 
$5.00; and 50 Prizes 
of $1.00 each. Full 
particulars given when 
filling your order. 




Pictures 
and Profit 


If You Breed Live-Stock 
AVOID THESE 5 MISTAKES 


Almost all livo-stock losses are due directly 
to mistakes. You may be making mistakes 
right now and not know of it, llo*e are just 
a few of the most common ones that it will 
pay you to avoid. 


People in the United States 
and Canada paid $675,003,000 
to see the “movies” in 1018. 
They paid $800,000,000 to see 
them in 1919. The growth of 
the Motion Picture Industry 
has been little short of phen- 
nomenal. Large, well-man¬ 
aged Motion Picture Theatres 
have proved most profit abb- 
enterprises. 

We will shortly oTer the 8% 
Cumulative Preferred Shares 
of the Famous Players Can¬ 
adian Corporation, just 
launched to control not 
or.ly a coast-to-coast chain 
of 31 large Motion Picture 
Theatres in Canada, hut the 
first releases of all “Famous 
Players” films. It is one of 
the most promising enter¬ 
prises we have f yet financed. 

Write now for advance pros¬ 
pectus and full particulars. 


Royal Securities 

CORPORATION 

l2 LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

Toronto Halifax St. John, N.B. 
Winnipeg London, Eng. 




/* Never feed a pregnant 

ff* Nm tow straight corn. Corn 
J is a fat producing food, 

jk- \J| lacking in tissue-forming 

elements. A sow carrying 
pigs is not laying on fat but building new 
tistue in the form of her unborn pigs. 

Don't sell aborting cows if they are good 
individuals. If the cow is at nil valuable, 
keep her, for after n cow has aborted two 
or three times she usually becomes immune. 

Never remove retained afterbirth by 

force. This tears the lining membranes of 
tho uterus, allowing germs to get into the 
blood, ami causing blood poisoning. 

Milk from herds in which abortion is 
present should never be fed to pregnant 
sows. It will cause abortion in tho sow. 
If, however, it has first boon heated to the 
boiling point, it can be given to tho sow with 
safety. 

Never allow anyone to stay within sight 
of a mare that shows signs of foaling . 

Animal has a natural aversion to anyone be¬ 
ing present during delivery. Only give the 
mare assistance when she has shown that 
she cannot drop the foal by herself. 

Using HarS-Won Experience of Experts 

There are hundreds of other mistakes made 
eveiy day that cat right into live-stock 
profits. There are two ways of avoiding 
tluse mistakes. One is by making them 
yourself, and learning your lesson through 
actual losses. 1 ho other is thru homo-stuuy 
course of the National School of Animal 
Breeding, the course that has taught hun¬ 
dreds how to prevent breeding losses, nnd 
increase their profits. 


Brings the School £~T> 

to the Breeder 

Course is result of long vears of study and 
experimenting. Prepared by well-known ex¬ 
perts. l.earn the secrets ilf successful ani- 
mnl-lireeding in your own home in your 
spare time. Our ama.-.ing free IhhvIc “How¬ 
to Brood l ive Stock” tells nil alxnit it. and 
reveals startling secrets of breeding as well. 
Send for it TODAY ! 

Free Book for this Coupon 

Mnil coupon lieu* for this valuable book “llow to 
Breed Live Stock.” Lull of astounding informa¬ 
tion on animal brooding! Bon't miss ill A few ot 

f hnpter headings: How to 
ent Abortion—\Vhv So Many 
w Horn Animals Dio- Uo\\ 
t’m-e for Breeding Aninmls- 
hy So Many Animals Fail t«- 
riHxl—Bow to I'ontrol Har¬ 
dily. Many others equally 
Liduahle ai d interesting. 
Book nb; olutt !y ,r .■! 
Simply till out coupon! 
MAIL IT NO IP/ 
N.vtionul School of 
Anim.il Brooding; 

Dept.-2 

Pleastint If ill, Otiio 


*0* \ \ 

TO \\ 

\ A 

\stocVw' 


Nution.il School of Anim.il Brooding 
Dept 62 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me, vitluSut cost or obligation, 
vour free book "How to Breed l.ivo Block." 


Monarch Neverslip Tractors 




Specifications ^ 

of 30-18 WR 

IjJ 

Engine — Beaver, 4 3-in. bore. . 

6-in. stroke; speed, 700 to 1,000 
r.p.m.; all standard accessories; 
fly-ball governor; Bennett ear- * Im|rT 
buretor; Dixie ignition and ini- 
pulse starter; 12-gallon cooling . ||ii j 

system. Transmission —Hardened . ■ 

steel cut gears with ten-set Hyatt 
roller bearings. Belt Pulley— 

16-in. diameter, 8-in. face. Draw- 
bar Pull —3,300 lbs., or 2\ mile 
speed. Width— 5 ft. 6 in. Length 
—10 ft. 6 in. Turning Space— 11 
ft. Clearance— 16 in. Weight— 

7,400 lbs. 

MONARCH 
Special Features 

Monarch Neverslip and Lightfoot Tractors are all 

equipped with MANGANESE Tracks, which are made 
of wear-resisting and practically indestructible material. 
Selective speed type transmission, equipped with ten- 
set Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

It does not pack the soil because its pressure on the 
ground is less than four pounds per square inch of track 
surface on the ground, causing as little pressure as a 
man walking over the field. Turns in an 11-foot circle 


HI 




b±i,SuTh?h- 


\n--irZr;"* 

'' xl-V^v 
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and has 11 square feet of traction surface all the time, 
and traction is what makes a tractor. Compare this 
traction surface with that of a round wheel tractor. 

It will not slip on sand or muddy soil, and will operate 
successfully on side hills and go close in all corners. It 
will plow, harrow, seed, cultivate, harvest, thresh and 
market the crop, which is all horses can do. All bear¬ 
ing parts run in a dust-proof and oil-tight cover, reduc¬ 
ing friction and wear. 


The Motor is a Heavy-duty, Slow-speed, Valve-in-head, Kerosene-burning Type. 

See them at Our Salesroom—156 Princess Street, Winnipeg 


Mosquitoes, 

etc., 

all killed by 


KEATING’S 



MONARCH TRACTORS LIMITED 

PHONE GARRY 4030 


Mention the paper when writing to advertisers. It Speeds up the Service 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 



Free! 


Grand 40-Piece 
Scholar’s Outfit and a 

Dandy $10.00 Camera 


BOYS AND GIRLS—This la the bait and most 
oornpl.t. scholar.' out0 k you have are* aeon. Ik would 
cask you a small lortuna to go Into the store and buy all 

theea useful and neoessaryarticles. Justread wnat 

It contains! One Jim !>andy l'ooket Knife, the turn- 

(ms Quick Bind school book strap tot carry Infi all your 

books, three gold-Onlshed nibs, big complete printing 

outfit with three rows of type, typeholder, tweesnrs. 

and everlasting Ink pad, one-ball dosen high-grade lead 

pencils, a fine pencil box with look and key, a first rate 

eraser, a fine quality pencil sharpener, a box ot fine 

crayons, a box ot paints containing 8 good colors, a 

twelve Inoh wooden ruler, a set ot Six blotters, a dandy 

hundred page scholar's memo pad, a point protector for 

pour lead penolls fitted with fine eraser, and task, but 

not least, a fine Imported fountain pen with a package 

ot Ink tablets sufficient to make fire bottles of fine 

quality fountain pen Ink. It Isa wonderful outfit. 


luallty fo_ 

Bend usyour name and address to-day and we'll send 

veu only 23 packages of our wonderful new " Dew-K 1st 


Bouquet" Perfume to Introduce 

among your friends at only 

ljc each. This delightful odor 

Is a wonderful blending of the 

the true perfumes of 

flowers. Everyone wants 

two or three packages and 

you can sell them In no 

time. It'S easy. 

Return our money, only 13.75 when the i 



rfume is 


___ _per fun 

sold, and we will at onoe send you this grand 40piece 

scholar’aoutflt exactly as represented, and the beautiful 

$10.00 folding film Camera will also be sent to yon fos 

Just showing your grand scholar's outfit to your friends 

and getting only 6 of them to sell our goods and earn ous 

fine premiums as you did. We pay all delivery charges 
on your grand outfit right to your door. Write now 

while yon think of It and be drat in your rohool to own 

one of these grand outflta. We take back goods youaan 

not sell and give presents or cash for what you dc^sell. 

Addrs&s:'GOLD DOLLAR MANUFACTURING CO. DeptS 40 Toronto, OnL j\S 






JAMES HOLDEN, President JAMES McCULLOCH, Sec.-Treas. 
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Coal Compan 


Hu 


HEAD OFFICE: 

DRUMHELLER - ALBERTA 

Try “Atlas Coal , 9 9 and, like the Spider, you 
will try, try, try again 


All Sizes Produced 

Lump, Stove, Nut and Steam 

4 


The Farmers’ Market 

Office of United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 6 , 1920. 

OAT£«.—All coarse grain markets have had a slump this week, due mainly to the inter 
national financial conditions. The rate of exchange has been going steadily against the 
various European countries in their trade relations with this continent, and this week the 
value of starling exchange has declined so badly that export business in grains is practically 
impossible. As a result, there is a decided lack of support to the markets, and prices have 
taken a drop. May futures show a loss of 5} cents since a’•week ago. There seems to be 
no way of judging what the action in the financial situation will be in the immediate future, 
nor what will be the effect on grain values if the present condition contnues or gets worse. 

BARLEY shows a bigger Blump than oats. May futures are 11 j cents lower, and the 
premium on No. 8 C.W. is 4 cents down. 

FLAX.—May futures are 31 cents below the price of a week ago. The American markets 
have also broken sharply. _ 


Catalog Free, CREELMAN BROS., Mfrs., Box 1217, Georgetown, Ont. 



Cushman Motor Works of Canada 

LIMITED 

Builders of the famous Cushman Light-weight Farm Engines 


Dept. D. White Ave. and Vine St. 


rank Heaters 
Lincoln Saws 
Incubators and Broodtrs 
Anto Accessories 
24x46 Thresher 
Combination Threshers 


Lanson 15-26 and 15-30 
Tractor 

Light-weight Engine*. 
Lincoln Grinders 
Vacuum Washing Machines 
Holland Wild Oat Separ¬ 
ator 


Winnipeg, Man. 

Smut and Pickling 

Machines 
Wagner Hardware Spec¬ 
ialties 

Shinn-Flat Lightning Con¬ 
ductors. 

Lincoln Tractor Plow*. 

' ■ 1 


Cover Your Land With Straw 


Save time and labor in spreading straw and light manure by using an 

Advance Straw Spreader 

Fits back of any rack wagon. 

This Advance Straw Spreader, driven by a 
team, with a man and boy, can spread 15 to 
20 acres per day, spreading in 15 to 20-foot 
swaths. 

Make use of 
your straw 
—a n d the 
Advance 
Straw 
Spreader 
soon pays 
for itself. 


Bend 

for 

Particu¬ 

lars. 






35 


Straw spreading after seeding prevents drifting and soil 
blowing. 


Spread on tough land it makes the soil easier to work. Con¬ 
tinuous spreading on this kind of land will leave the surface 
in a crumbled condition. 

® 

It conserves moisture on all kinds of lands. 


Do not burn or waste your straw. Use it as a fertilizer. It increases the 
fertility of the land—adds humus—and increases crop yield. 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 

Week Year 

2 3 4 6 6 7 Ago Ago 

Oats— 

May 94} 93} 91} 90} 89} 89} 94} 64} 

July 91} 90} 88 } 86 } 85} 85} 91} 62} 

Barley— 

May 156| 154} 147} 145 144 144} 156} 80} 

July 150} 14g 141 140 139} 139} 149} 82} 

Flax — 

May 504 600 485 480 475 486 507 303} 

July 480 476} 458 455 450 460 483 


INTERIOR TERMINAL ELEVATOR STOCKS 

Movement of grain in interior terminal elevators 
for the week ending Fehruary4 was as follows:— 


Ele- 


Rec’d dur- 

Ship’d dur- 

Now in 

vator 

Grain 

ing week 

ing week 

store 

Moose 

Jaw 

Wheat 


5,922 

260,912 

• 

Oats 

18,106 

31,300 

179,755 

• 

Barley 

Flax 

6,056 

7,825 

m 

1,358 

2,308 

m 

Rye 

1,270 

Saska 



toon 

Wheat 

6,187 

13,457 

391.814 

• 

Oats 

35,863 

100,167 

361.580 

a 

Barley 

Flax 


2,338 

m 




MINNEAPOLIS CLOSING CASH PRICES 

Spring wheat.—No. 1 dark northern, $2.80 
to $3.05; No. 1 northern, $2.65 to $2.75; No. 
1 red, $2.60 to $2.60; No. 2 dark northern, 
$2.75 to $3.00; No. 2 northern, $2.60 to 
$2.70; No. 2 red, $2.45 to $2.55; No. 3 dark 
northern, $2.65 to $2.90; No. 3 northern, 
$2.45 to $2.60; No, 3 red, $2.35 to $2.50. 
Montana—No. 1 dark hard, $2.60 to $2.70; 
No. 1 hard, $2.55 to $2.65. Durum.—No. 1 
amber, $2.30 to $2.45; No. 1, $2.23} to 
$2.30; No. 2 amber, $2.25 to $2.40; No. 2, 
$2.20} to $2.25; No. 8 amber, $2.20 to $2.35; 
No. 3. $2.17} to $2.20. 

Oats.—No. 2 white, 84}c. to 85}c.; No. 8 
white, 83}c. to 85}c.; No. 4 white, 81}c. to 
88 }c. 

Barley.—Choice to fancy, $1.88 to $1.42; 
medium to good, $1.81 to $1.37; lower grades, 
$1.20 to $1.30. 

Rye.—No. 2, $1,604 to $1.61*. 

Flaxseed.—No. 1, $5.26 to $5.35 


The Livestock Market 

WINNIPEG 

Livestock Department, United Grain Grow¬ 
ers reports as follows:— 

Receipts of livestock for Bale at the Union 
Stock Yards, for week ending, Friday, Febru 
ary 6 , 1920: Cattle, 2,277; calves, 34; hogs, 
2,260; sheep. 120 . 

This week's run is about on a -par with 
last week’s so far as numbers are con¬ 
cerned, but prices on cattle can be figured 
about 50 cents off all round, except on real 
choice butcher stuff and choice breeding 
stock and feeders. All quality of stuff finds 


a ready market. The low spots in price being 
registered as usual against the unfinished 
and off-grade stock. 

In the sheep and lambs’ section prices are 
unchanged from last week. Fat lambs bring 
ing as high as $14; sheep, $6.00 to $9.00. 

The hog market, during the past week, has 
been very erratic, going from $19 to $20.50 
and back again to $19, and at time of going 
to press, selects are quotable at $19.50. 

Do not forget to have health certificate 
accompany every cattle shipment—see that 
same is turned into the Government Health 
Inspector’s Office, Union Stock Yards, im 
mediately upon arrival, so that your cattle 
will be unloaded into clean area pens, where 
feed and water will be waiting for them. 

The following summary shows prevailing 
prices:— 

Butcher Cattle 


Extra choice steers, 1,200 to 


1,300-lbs. 

$ 11.00 

to $12.50 

Choice heavy steers, 1,100 to 




1,200 lbs. 

9.50 

to 

11.00 

Medium to good steers, 900 




to 1,100 lbs. 

8.50 

to 

9.00 

Choice fat heifers . 

9.00 

to 

9.50 

Good to choice cows .. 

8.00 

to 

9.50 

Fair to good cows . 

6.00 

to 

7.00 

Canner and cutter cows . 

4.00 

to 

7.50 

Best fat oxen . 

7.00 

to 

8.00 

Canner and cutter oxen . 

5.00 

to 

7.00 

Fat, weighty bulls . 

6.50 

to 

8.50 

Bologna bulls . 

5.50 

to 

6.50 

Fat lambs . 

12.00 

to 

14.00 

Eheep . 

6.00 

to 

9.00 

Veal calves ... 

7.50 

to 

11.00 


Stockers and Feeders 

Choice, weighty, good-colored 

feeders .$ 9.00 to $10.00 

Common to good stockers and 

feeders . 7.00 to 8.50 

Be 6 t milkers and springers 85.00 to 100.00 
Fair milkers and springers.... 50.00 to 75.00 
Hogs 

Selects, fed and watered. $ 19.50 

Lights .$ 12.00 to 15.00 

Heavies, 300 to 350 lbs. 16.00 to 17.00 

Heavies, 350 lbs. and up . 14.00 to 15.00 

Medium sows . 12.00 to 14.50 

Stags . 10.00 to 12.00 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

WINNIPEG.—Fresh receipts Increasing 
prices unchanged. Dealers paying country 
points 75c. to 85c. for new laid. Jobbing 
storage ordinary, 50c. to 55c.; extras, 60c. 
to 65c. Retail fresh, 90c. to $1.00. Poultry 
unchanged. 

EDMONTON.—Country shippers get 65c. 
to 70c. straight for good fresh stock. Jobbing. 
73c. to 75c.; Btorage, one’s, 60c. to 63c. Re 
tail, new laid, 90c. to $1.00. Poultry un 
changed. 

CALGARY.—Country shippers get: extras, 
65c.; one’s, 60c.; two’s, 50c. Jobbing, extras, 
75c.; one’s, 70c.; storage, 65c. Poultry un 
changed. 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur, February 2nd 
to February 7th, 1920, inclusive 


Dsts 

Wheat 

Feed 

3CW 

*CW| 

OATS 

KxlFd 

Feb. 2 

171 

95 


93 


93) 

3 

171 

94 


92 


921 

4 

171 

92 


90 


m a 

5 

171 

91 


89 


891 

6 

171 



87 

I 

87 

7 

171 

mJ. 


88 


$81 

Week 








171 

95} 

93 


93 

Year 








160 

65| 

58J 

KIJ 


IFd 


89 

88 

87 

85 

83 

85} 

89} 

56} 


2 Fd 


BARLEY 
3CWI4 CWlRej. 


182} 

180} 

170} 

165 

167 


149 

147 

140 

137 

136 


167} 137 


124 


Fd. 


124 


FLAX 
1 NW 2CWi 3CW 


514 493 

520 ! 494 
505 , 479 
500 474 

495 1 469 


124} 124} 506 480 


87} 183} 149} 


464 

160 

445 
440 
435 

446 


RYE 

2 CW 


181} 

177} 

168} 

162 

162 

162 


I ... j 517 j 501 | 467 | 182} 
62} 76} 71} 63} 63} 296} 296} 276} 120 




WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 












































































































































































COAL FROM CANADIAN MINES 
SHOULD BE USED BY 
CANADIAN PEOPLE 


We have all bought Victory Bonds to promote 
business in Canada. 

Why not burn Alberta Coal and do likewise? 

We have got the Coal in our own Country—use it 
and devolop our own mining resources in preference to 
foreign products. You will find it pays on account of 
Quality and Price . 




Government of the 

Province of Alberta 

0-rtw m Mu 


The Mines Branch 
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Seventeen years have been devoted by the Master Mechanics 

of the world’s largest cream separator factory in perfecting this Masterpiece. 
Only the best of materials from the famous ore fields of Sweden are used in its 
manufacture. Sweden is the birth-place and home of the cream separator in¬ 
dustry, located in the heart of the dairy industry of the world, where dairying 
is carried on by the most improved and scientific methods. The European 
farmer, the worlds most efficient dairy farmer, buys very carefully and buys 
only the most efficient and up-to-date separators. The Stockholm has back of 
it the approval of over one million European farmers. The purchaser of a 
Stockholm Separator derives the benefit of generations of experienced work¬ 
men and the perfection of European methods. Sold direct to you on our great 
special offer. Send the coupon today Find out all about this Master 
Separator which we guarantee for 15 years. 


ST °CKHOLM 


No! We do not want you to pay one cent until you have had 

and used the Stockholm—the wonderful Master Separator—on your own 
farm for thirty days. If. after that time, you decide to keep the separator, 
you pay only the small first payment and the balance in easy monthly pay¬ 
ments. No extra charge for this accomodation. Write today. Know the 
facts that make the Stockholm Separator—Sweden’s Masterpiece. Remember 
—Sold Direct to You, Middlemen’s Large Profit Eliminated, Duty Free, Easy 
Payments, 15-Year Guaranantee. Mail coupon today. 


30-DayFreeTrial 


Every Stockholm Cream Separator is sent on thirty days’ free 

trial. Sold direct to you. No money down. No deposit. No obligation to buy. 

After you have satisfied yourself that its workmanship, material and construction 
are more perfect than any other. After you have demonstrated that it is easier 
and cheaper to operate, is the most efficient skimmer and gives a greater per¬ 
centage of cream. After you have thoroughly examined the BLADE-DISC BOWL, 
the very small number of parts, and have found it so much easier to clean and to 
maintain. THEN take advantage of our very exceptional offer. Small first pay¬ 
ment after free trial and the balance in easy monthly payments. F'ind out about 
this great offer. Send coupon below. 


T)i,f v The Canadian Government re- 

M. J. alizesthe great importance of every 

farmer owning an exceptionally good cream s arator. F'or this reason the 
Stockholm Master Cream Separator is now bein N admitted into Canada free of 
all duty carges. 


Babson \ A 
Bros. x v 

D.pt.492 \ 

Mfinntaer. Ma-'.aoba, X 


Mail Coupon 15-Year 


Plena# nend me your catalog. 

Tell me how 1 can (rt the y 

Stockholm Cream Separator on 
four ca»T payment plan. Also 
•end me the absolute 15-Year Direct 
Guarantee that you make oo tht 
Stockholm. 


for free catalog and full details of our splendid 
$7.50 after trial offer. Do not buy blindly. 
Post yourself on all the details that make the 

V Stockholm the Master Cream Separator. Find out how it is 

sold Direct to You, eliminating all the enormous profits 

y. .i.. uuji_ n .,« K ic 


Guarantee 


A guarantee that all 

materials are the best ob- 


of the Middleman. Read our iron-bound 15-Year 
Direct Guarantee. Send the coupon now—TODAY. 


tainable and free from 
flaw’s; a gu«arantee of perfect workmanship; a guarantee that the 
Stockholm is easier to operate and maintain; a guarantee that it 
is the most efficient skimmer; a Riiarantee that the Stockholm is the most 
practical separator to operate, the easiest separator to clean and the cheapest 
separator to maintain: a guarantee that any time within 15years tee will replace 
any parts that may prove detective on account of either poor workmanship or poor 
material. No Stockholm Separator is ever sold w ithout this 15-Year Guarantee. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 492 , Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


(Exclusive Canadian Distributor* for thm Stockholm) 


fWOJJSce./Vwiace. 






























